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PROVIDING AN EDUCATIONAL COST GRANT UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 550 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1954 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to ca!l, in room 356, ¢ Yd 
House Office Building, Hon. William L. Springer, Chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are meeting this morning to consider the bill, H. R. 9235, which 
would establish an additional payment of $30 a month for a full-time 
course with proportionately less for part-time courses, to be paid 
directly to the institutions of higher learning only. The education 
and training allowance payable to the veteran trainee would remain 
unchanged. No comparable payment would be made to other types of 
institutions. 

The primary purpose of the bill would be to reduce or eliminate 
tuition and fee charges as a factor in the veteran’s selection of a 
specific institution of higher learning, thus placing, I hope, all schools 
on the same basis in competing for the education of the veteran. In 
instances where tuition fees total more than $30 a month the additional 
charge will be paid by the veteran as it is today. 

Without objection, I will insert at this point the text of the bill, 
together with the reports I received thereon from the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration, the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Edueation. 
the General Accounting Office and other material pertinent to this 
hearing. 


LH. R. 9235, 83d Cong., 2d sess 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to provide for an 
educational cost grant to institutions of higher learning, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That part IV of title II of the Veterans’ Read 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“PARTIAL EDUCATIONAL COST GRANTS TO CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec, 235. (a) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution a 
partial educational cost grant on account of each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a course of education or training consisting wholly or partly of credit courses at 
such institution and who is entitled to receive an education and training allow- 
ance under section 232 (a). Such grants shall be computed at the rate of $30 
per month, except that where the veteran is not pursuing his course of education 
or training on a full-time basis or is not pursuing his course of education or 
training at that institution on a full-time basis, or where his course of education 
or training does not consist wholly of credit courses, the grant to the institution 
shall bear the same relationship to $30 per month as the credit courses in which 
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he is enrolled at such institution bear to a normal full-time course of education 
or training in the same field. 

“(b) Such grants shall be paid for each day with respect to which the 
veteran is entitled to receive an education and training allowance; and shall 
be paid at the end of each semester or quarter in the case of an educational 
institution regularly operated on the semester or quarter system, and at the end 
of each regular enrollment period in the case of other educational institutions. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term ‘credit courses’ means courses offered at 
a nonprofit or private junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, pro- 
fessional school, university, scientific or technical institution, or other compar- 
able institution at the post secondary school level, if the successful completion 
of the course is required by the institution as a prerequisite for the receipt of an 
academic certificate or degree.” 

Sec. 2. Section 234 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is 
amended (1) by inserting after “any amount” the following: “which either alone, 
or when added to any partial educational cost grant paid under section 235 on 
account of the veteran, is’, and (2) by inserting after “resident” the following: 
“ other than a veteran on whose account a partial educational cost grant is paid 
under section 235,”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than days after the date of its 
enactment 


[No. 239] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. Epira Nourse Rocers, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Repre sentatives, Washington 5. D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers: A study has been made of veterans’ plans 
for training under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) based on a questionnaire survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Census as a supplement to their current 
population survey for the month of July 1953. As it is believed the 
information contained in the report on that study will be of interest 
to your committee, a copy thereof is enclosed. The study was pre- 
pared by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, De- 
partment of Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ Administration. 

It will be noted that the study is based upon attitudes expressed in 
July 1953 by veterans who had been discharged or released from 
active service by that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hietny, Administrator. 


VETERANS’ PLANS FOR TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION, RESEARCH AND 
EVALUATION SERVICE 


January 13, 1954 
(For administrative use only) 


I, PURPOSE OF STUDY 


This study was designed to obtain information from veterans who were released 
on 


from active military service on or after June 27, 1950, which may be helpful to the 








rr. 
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Veterans’ Administration in determining the number of veterans who are likely 
to enter training under Public Law 550 (Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, 82d Cong.) and the type of training they are most likely to enter. 


Il. SOURCE OF DATA! 


The study is based on a questionnaire survey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census as a supplement to their current population survey for the month of 
July 1953; approximately 0.07 percent of the total number of households in the 
Nation were contacted in this survey. The interviewers who contacted these 
households determined whether or not any male civilian household member (14 
years of age or over) was released from active military service on or after June 27, 
1950. 

In approximately one-half of the households which were found to contain such 
a veteran, the desired information was obtained from the veteran in person. In 
the other households which contained such a veteran, the questions were answered 
on behalf of the veteran by another adult member of the household; the answers 
of these nonveteran respondents are not considered in this study because their 
validity is questionable. The survey included a control question: “(Have you 
already entered training under Public Law 550?’ The veteran respondents’ 
answers to this question were consistent with the number of veterans known to 
have entered training as of July 1953, whereas the replies of the nonveteran 
respondents to this question were inconsistent with this known quantity. The 
replies of the nonveteran respondents to other questions were inconsistent with 
the replies of the veteran respondents, and in some instances, contradictory. 
Therefore, it is assumed that the nonveteran respondents were not sufficiently 
aware of the veteran’s activities and intentions to speak on his behalf. 

The questions answered in the survey also provide the means of classifying the 
veterans into groups according to fiscal year of discharge and of distinguishing 
between Korean veterans who had also served in World War II and those who 
did not serve in World War IT. 

Before providing the survey data to the Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau 
of the Census expanded the sample data to represent the total number of Korean 
veterans, using their own expansion formulas. When the expanded data obtained 
from the Bureau of the Census were compared with our independent estimates of 
the Korean veteran population, it was found that in spite of the overall under- 
enumeration of Korean veterans, the number of World War II-Korean veterans 
who were discharged during particular separately identified time periods, had 
apparently been overexpanded.,? 

Because of the estimated overall underenumeration of Korean veterans and 
the apparent overexpansion for World War II-Korean veterans, the data were 
further adjusted by the Veterans’ Administration by expanding the survey group 
to agree with the official veteran population estimate of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, stratified by period of discharge and by World War II or non-World War II 
status. 

Ill. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. How many veterans expect to train? 

Three our of every eight of the persons in civil life as of July 1953 who were 
released from military service on or after June 27, 1950, indicated that they 
either had already entered training or expect to enter training at some future 
time. An equal number of these veterans had not yet made up their minds as 
to whether or not they would enter training. The remaining 2 out of every 8 
stated that they had tentatively decided not to avail themselves of training 
benefits under Public Law 550. See table No. 1. 





1 Terms used in this report are defined as follows: 

A. Korean veteran.—Any person in civil life who was released from active military service on or after June 
27, 1950, and prior to the date of the survey. 

B. Respondent.—The person who answered the questionnaire. Veteran respondents are veterans who 
personally answered the questionnaire. Nonveteran respondents are persons other than the veteran who 
answered the queens? on behalf of the veteran. 

C. Household.—A fathily unit residing in the same domicile, including persons residing with the family 
who are not relatives, 

D. Non-World War II-Korean veteran.—Korean veterans who were not in the active military service at 
any time during the period September 15, 1940, through July 25, 1947; persons who were in the active military 
service at any time during that period are classified as World War II-Korean veterans. 

2 It has been determined that the Bureau of the Census subsequently has revised its method of expanding 
sample data applicable to World War II veterans because they felt that an overexpansion was being made 
for some elements of that group. 
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TABLE No Percent of Korean veterans who plan to enter training under Public 
Law 5450 J ily 1958 


rot World War II Non-World War II- 

. Korean Korean 

Date of dis- Date of dis- Date of dis- 
charge charge charge 


otal | Prior | Dur fotal | Prior | Dur- | Total | Prior | Dur- 





to n to ing to ing 
il | fiscal fiscal fiscal | fiscal 
yeal year year year 
1953 195. 1953 1953 1953 
ta eteran r ients 1K 00.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Not aware of progral { f 2.4 5. 5 5.9 4.3 3.6 7.4 2.0 
Alr entered trainir 11.4 11.1 6.7 5.9 9.1 14.2 20.0 11.6 
2 2 27.2 22. 0 19. 2 0, 1 26.7 27.2 26. 5 
4 4.2 2 31.2 7.21) 36.4 37.5 
W t 2 ( 22.9 Ll. € ~ 2 18.3 9.0 22. 4 
i 4.2 8 28.7 25. 1 2 40.9 47.2 8. 1 
4 
9 4 62.9 60.3 70.4 78.1 R3. f 75. 6 
W I , I ) 
25.3 l 7 29. € 21.9 16.4 24.4 
r} on-World War II-Korean veterans generally represent the younger 
veterans and probably are more nearly representative of persons who will sub- 
eque be released from militar servic 
I t of every five non-World War II-Korean veterans indicated that they 
either had already entered training or definitely expect to enter a particular type 


of training, and this number becomes 2 out of eve y 3 when the ‘‘undecided 
about entering training”’ group is included; the veterans who indicated an interest 
in entering training but who had not settled upon the type of training they would 
like to pursue are considered to be unlikely to enter training and are not included 
in the toregoing ratios 

Based upon an annual increase in the veteran population of approximately 
800,000, the responses of the non-World War Il-Korean veterans indicate that 
subsequent to the expiration of the first 2-year basic eligibility period after the 
enactment of Public Law 550 (after August 1954), we may expect the average 
annual rate of original entrance into training to be at least 300,000 and possibly 
as high as 500,000 This estimate a imes that conditions which existed at the 


time of the survey continue relative inchanged 





{ 


B ire veterans’ plans for entering aining affected by the le ngth of lime elapsed 


} ? 
j j j tat 
he veteran reverted ) ’ an & 8 


The non-World War II-Korean veterans who had been discharged a year or 
more prior to the date of the survey indicated a greater interest in training than 
those who were discharged during the year immediately preceding the survey. 
On the other hand, World War II-Korean veterans discharged a year or more 
prior to the date of the survey indicated less interest in training than did those 
who were discharged within the year preceding the survey. In this connection, 
see chart No. 1 

It appears that a large number of the younger veterans (non-World War IIT- 
Korean veterans) who originatly were not interested in training, are changing 
their minds and becoming interested in training after they have been discharged 
for a year or so. Probably this indicates that they find themselves less able to 
compete satisfactorily in adult civilian society than they had originally fancied 
without benefit of more advanced or specialized training. This tendency on the 
part of the younger veterans to belatedly decide they need training may explain 
why approximately 1 out of every 4 non-World War II-Korean veterans discharged 
during the year immediately preceding the date of the survey indicated that they 
were not interested in training, whereas only 1 out of every 6 non-World War II- 
Korean veterans who had been discharged for a year or more preceding the date 
of the survey indicated a lack of interest in training. 





lhe total Korean veteran populat is of July 1953 included many older veterans who had also served 
ng World War II (approximately 736,000 out of 2 million). 
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Cuart 1 
COMPARISON OF KOREAN VETERANS! INTEREST IN TRAINING UNDER PL 550 
IN RELATION TO WORLD WAR II STATUS AND LENGTH OF TIM 


AFTER REVERTING TO CIVILIAN STATUS 


Percent July 1953 Percent 
100 100 





Discharged 
During 


F Y 1953 75 


25 


Ww II Non-WwW II 
Korean Veterans 


Legend: 
eS Already Entered Training 


Will Enter Training 


(] undecided About Entering Training 


The tendency of the older veterans (World War II-Korean veterans) to lose 
interest in training with the passage of time after discharge indicates that they 
are probably more settled in their personal planning and less likely than the 
younger veterans to “start over’’ in some new line of endeavor unless they had 
included such a development in their original planning when they reverted to 
civilian status. 

C. What kind of training do the veterans plan to pursue? 

If subsequent entries into training are disiributed between types of training 
in the same ratio as was indicated by the veterans who expressed a definite intent 
to enter a particular type of training at some time in the future, 2 out of every 3 
trainees will enter school training, 1 out of every 4 will enter job training, and | 
out of every 12 will enter institutional on-farm training. 

The preferences expressed by respondents in this survey for the different types 
of training indicate that future Public Law 550 training loads will contain a higher 
proportion of job trainees and a correspondingly smaller proportion of school 
trainees with a slight increase in the proportion of institutional on-farm trainees, 
in comparison to the distribution of trainees by type of training up to the time 
of this survey. At the time of this survey, 4 out of every 5 veterans who had 
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entered training under Public Law 550 were school trainees, 1 out of every 6 
was a job trainee, and less than 1 out of every 20 was an institutional on-farm 
tr ( 
, he ‘undecided about entering training’’ group indicated less 
chool training and more interest in job training than the veterans 

i ill train’’ group \pproximately one-fourth of the ‘‘undecided about 

enter trail roup did not indicate which type of training they would pur- 

su eC] i to enter tra ] . 

If a lar cross section of the veterans who were “undecided about entering 
traini three-eighths of the survey group) subsequently do enter training, it 
will tend to shift the emphasis away from school training toward job training, 
H ever, entranc into hool training probably will continue to account for 
more than one-half of the total number of original entries into training under 
Public La 550 

The development of institutional on-farm training programs for Korean veterans 
in States which have not yet developed such programs may increase the expected 
participation in institutional o1 farm training. The veterans who were dischs arged 
during the year immediately pre: eding the date of the survey expressed a stronger 
interest in entering institutional on-farm training than was expressed by the 
veterans who were discharged 1 or more years prior to the date of the survey. 

D. Should we expect a pe ak in applications for training under Public Law 550 just 
prior to the exp on of the initial 2-year period in which veterans may enter 
training (August 1954)? 4 

It is expected that an appreciable number of the veterans who indicated that 
they were “undecided” about entering training (3 out of every 8) will apply just 





prior to the deadline, and a considerable number of the veterans who indicated 
that they definitely plan to enter training at some future time (1 out of every 4) 
may also delay until the last moment to make application for training. 

In this connection it is significant to note that interest in training appears to 
build up with the passage of time among the younger veterans and when the 
deadline occurs for this group, they will probably have reached a peak of interest 
in training as compared to their attitude during the earlier part of the period in 
which they were eligible to enter training. 





E. Are the Korean veterans aware of the training program for the Korean veterans? 


Nineteen out of every twenty Korean veterans know about the Korean training 
program. However, veterans who were discharged prior to enactment of Public 
Law 550 are less aware of the law than the more recent dischargees. 


F. How do these findings compare with experience of World War II veterans who 
trained under Public Law 346, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 78th Congress? 

It appears likely that the percent of the current Korean veteran population 
which re asia iY may be expected to enter training will be less than the percent 
of World War II veterans (51 percent) who entered training under Public Law 
346. However, the percent of the future eligible veteran population which 
reasonably may be expected to enter training may very well equal or exceed the 
percent of World War II veterans who entered training under Public Law 346 
(considering the responses of the non-World War II-Korean veterans to be indica- 
tive of the interest in training which wiil be evidenced by veterans discharged 
subsequent to the date of the survey). In any event, a mounting increase in the 
percent of eligible veterans who enter training may reasonably be expected for the 
next 3 or 4 years. 

When the distribution of Public Law 346 trainees by type of training is com- 
pared with the distribution of the potential Public Law 550 trainees by type of 
training (as indicated by the veterans who expressed definite intent to enter a 
particular type of training under Public Law 550), it appears that the distribution 
of Public Law 550 trainees will closely parallel the distribution experienced under 
Public Law 346. 


——___——_ 


4 The provisions of Public Law 550 require that in order to receive benefits, a veteran must enter training 
within a period of 2 years immediately following discharge, except that those veterans who were discharged 
prior to enactment of the law were allowed 2 years after August 20, 1952, in which to enter training. This 
provision means that the deadline for entering training for the approximately 1 million persons who were 
Korean veterans at the time Public Law 550 was enacted, will occur in August 1954; after that date the dead- 
line for entering training will be on an individual basis, depending on date of discharge. 


SS 
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IV. LIMITATIONS OF DATA 


The results of the survey indicate a 30 percent underenumeration of Korean 
veterans as compared to available independent estimates of the Korean veteran 


population. Approximately one-half of the responses obtained were not used 
in the analysis because the information was provided by persons other than the 
veteran. Although the close agreement between the percent of the veteran 


respondents who indicated that they had already entered training under Public 
Law 550 and the percent of the estimated total veteran population who were 
known to have entered training as of the date of the survey, provides some 
validation of the sample responses, we cannot be sure that the plans of the veterans 


vey group. 


[No. 241] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


U. S. DeparTMENT oF 
Hrattu, Epucatrion, AND WELFARE. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington $5, £2:6.. April 30, 1984. 


ADVANCE SUMMARY OF FinAL Data ON ENROLLMENT OF “KOREAN 
VETERAN” AND Maus NONVETERAN STUDENTS: FALL 1953! 


In response to widespread interest regarding the attendance of 
Korean veteran students (i. e., students under Public Law 550) in 
institutions of higher education, the Office of Education has carried 
out a survey to obtain essential facts. The questionnaire employed 
in the survey was restricted to purely factual, numerical data, and 
was approved by representatives from various educational organiza- 
tions; namely, the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the Association for Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, and the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The questionnaire was mailed to colleges and universities 
at the end of October 1953: The data in this report therefore refer to 
enrollment in the fall of 1953. Of the 1,871 institutions to which the 
questionnaire was sent, usable returns were received from 1,854, or 
99.1 percent of the total. 

The findings to be described below conform closely to those released 
in a preliminary report in January 1954. As in the previous report, 
the tabular data are restricted to first-time students (i. e., students 
attending college for the first time). The reason for this is twofold: 
(a) Korean veterans entering college for the first time have more 
nearly complete freedom in their choice of an institution, than do 
veterans who are returning to college after interruption of their edu- 
cational career by military service—the latter tend naturally to return 
to whichever institutions they had been attending before entering 
service; and (6) time has not yet been available for a complete analysis 
and presentation. Additional data will be published in a forthcoming 
circular from the Office of Education. 





1 Prepared under the general direction of Herbert S. Conrad, Chief, Research and Statistical Standards 
Section, and W. A. Jaracz, Head, Statistical Services Unit. Editing of returns and statistical processing 
were performed by Neva Carlson, Evelyn V. Williams, George Lind, and Hazel C, Poole, under the super- 
vision of Mabel C. Rice, 
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Table 1 shows that first-time male Korean veterans constitute about 
12 percent of the total first-time male enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities (in the fall of 1953). Table 2 shows that the percentage of 
first-time male Korean veterans choosing publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher education is little, if any, greater than the percentage 
of first-time male nonveterans choosing such institutions (0.6 percent 
less in the case of all first-time Korean veteran students; 4.4 percent 
more in the case of full-time Korean veteran students). Table 3 is 
similar to table 2, except that the data are restricted to full-time 
students only, and are presented for public and private institutions 
which are alike with regard to charges for tuition and required fees. 
In this table, the differences between Korean veteran and nonveteran 
students are quite small, ranging from —0.9 percent to +2.0 percent. 
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TaBLE 3.—Male Korean veteran! and male nonveteran students in publicly and 
privately controlled institutions of higher education, by amount of tuition and 
required fees: Fall 1953 


[First-time students, attending full time. Final data, 1,871 institutions For primary comparisons, read 
down] 
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Nuamber of institutions 
[No. 256] 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 27, 1954, 
Hon. Epirax Nourse Rogers, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 
My Dear Mrs. Rocerrs: This is in reply to your letter of May 21, 
1954, requesting a report from the Bureau of the Budget on H. R, 
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9235, a bill to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, to provide for an educational cost grant to institutions of higher 
learning, and for other purposes. 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 makes provi- 
sion for a single education and training allowance of up to $160 per 
month, which is paid directly to the veteran trainee and which he 
uses to meet all or a portion of his education or training expenses, 
Such expenses may include subsistence costs, purchase of books, 
supplies, and equipment, or tuition and fees. H. R. 9235 would 
establish an additional payment of $30 a month for a full-time course 
with proportionately less for part-time courses to be made directly to 
institutions of higher learning only. The education and training 
allowance payable to the trainee would remain unchanged. No 
comparable payment would be made to other types of institution. 

The primary purpose of the bill appears to be to reduce or eliminate 
tuition and fee charges as a factor in the veteran’s selection of a specific 
institution of higher learning. This objective would be achieved by 
uniformly paying $30 a month directly to schools charging this amount 
or less for full-time courses, without modifying the payment to the 
veteran in any way. In instances where tuition and fees total more 
than $30 a month the additional charge would be paid by the veteran. 

H. R. 9235 appears similar in its main objective to the so-called 
Springer and Nixon ainendments which were considered and rejected 
at the time the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was 
under consideration in the Congress. H. R. 9235 differs from these 
earlier proposals, however, in that no provision is made in H. R. 923 
for reducing the veteran’s education and training allowance by the 
amount of the educational cost grant which would be paid to the insti- 
tution. H. R. 9235 therefore clearly involves a substantial additional 
cost to the Government and its effect would be to greatly increase the 
education and training allowance paid to or on behalf of one type of 
trainee. A further effect would be to provide for the payment of larger 
tuition fees for veterans than for nonveterans in many instances. 

In a report and in testimony presented in June 1953 at hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Education and Training of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs on separation of subsistence and tuition under 
Public Law 550 (pp. 1637-1642), the Bureau of the Budget expressed 
its conviction that the single uniform education and training allowance 
provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act “of 1952 is 
more consistent with the sound principles underlying the law than 
would be separate tuition and subsistence payments of the sort = 
templated in the Springer and Nixon amendments and in H. R. 5. 
Our reasons for this conclusion were expressed in some detail at ‘thet 
time 

In addition, H. R. 9235 introduces some new considerations which 
we believe should be brought to the committee’s attention. First, 
the fact that H. R. 9235 provides for the payment of a separate allow- 
ance to the school only in the case of institutions of higher learning 
would introduce a substantial dawnt of discrimination as between 
such schools and veterans enrolled therein and other schools enrolling 
veterans in training below the college level. Second, this feature 
would have the effect of substantially increasing the education and 
training allowances of the veteran who is enrolled in an institution of 
higher learning with no corresponding adjustment in the education 





ee 
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and training allowance to other types of trainee. We are not aware 
of any circumstances justifying an increase of this magnitude in the 
allowance for a veteran enrolled in an institution of higher learning. 
If an increase of this sort were granted to veterans enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning, there would undoubtedly be strong pressure 
to increase subsistence allowances paid to other types of trainees as 
well. Third, the bill would require an additional payment of $30 a 
month to every institution of higher learning for each veteran enrolled 
therein regardless of the tuition and fees charged by the institution 
even if they were less than $30 a month or nominal in amount. 

The Veterans’ Administration estimates that H. R. 9235 would 
increase benefit costs by $60 to $70 million a year. It would also 
cause some increase in administrative costs as a result of the necessity 
of providing separate subsistence and tuition for veterans enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning, rather than the single payment 
made under present law. 

In summary, it appears that the existing single education and train- 
ing allowance paid directly to the veteran is more consistent with the 
expressed policy of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 than would be the separate school and veteran grants provided 
by H. R. 9235. The existing single allowance is also simpler and 
correspondingly less costly to administer. H. R. 9235 would increase 
benefit costs very substantially and in a way which would encourage 
pressure for still further cost increases. Finally, the bill would dis- 
criminate between categories of training institution and types of 
trainee. 

In view of these facts, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against 
the favorable consideration of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp R. Betcuer, 
Assistant Director. 


[No. 257] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, May 28, 1954. 
Hon. Evirx Nourse Rocers, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Re prese ntatives. 

Dear Mapam CuarrMan: I have your letter of May 21, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of the bill H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, entitled ‘A 
bill to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to 
provide for an educational cost grant to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and for other purposes.”” You request my comments and recom- 
mendations relative to the provisions of the bill, including an estimate 
of the cost thereof. 

The bill would amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to provide for the payment directly to nonprofit public and 
private institutions above the post-secondary level of $30 per month or 
that amount which bears the same relationship to $30 per month as 
the credit courses in which a veteran is enrolled bears to a normal full- 
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time course of education or tra‘ning in the same field. The bill would 
further provide that the amount so paid to the institutions would be 
allowed as a credit to the veteran against any tuition otherwise payable 
by him to the institution. 

Section 235 (c) of the bill limits the benefits of the legislation to the 
types of institutions named therein or other comparable institutions 
at the post-secondary-school level offering credit courses if the suc- 
cessful completion of the course is required by the institution as a 
prerequisite for the receipt of an academic certificate or degree. 

The terms “‘credit courses,” “post secondary school,” and “academic 
certificate or degree’ are not defined in the bill or otherwise defined 
in the basic legislation. In order to permit proper interpretation and 
application of the proposed amendments, it is suggested that a defini- 
tion of these items be included in part I of the basic act and correlated 
with the existing definitions. 

As you are aware, the General Accounting Office followed very 
closely the program of educational benefits provided by the original 
GI bill and reported to your committee the many questionable and 
irregular practices on the part of educational institutions, as well as 
the tremendous cost to the Government in administering such pro- 
gram, disclosed by our investigations. Our findings convinced us 
that any future educational assistance payments authorized by the 
Congress should be paid directly to the veteran, leaving with the 
veteran and his individual initiative the responsibility of selecting 
the school rs wants to attend, providing for the cost of his books, his 
tuition, and his subsistence, and thus to exercise his own judgment 
and to rely upon his own capabilities with regard to such matters as 
does the nonveteran student. 


n reports by this Office 
to your committee on the various proposed legislation which finally 
culminated in the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 


These views were consistently expressed 


ance Act of 1952. I must say that experience gained under the 
operations of this act fully supports ym views and evidences clearly 
the soundness of the decision of the Congress in adopting the policy 


of direct payment to the veteran of = allowances authorized. 
Available statistics indicate that of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing more than 99 percent are of the public or nonprofit private type. 
Thus, the bill would insure the payment to almost every institution 
of higher learning of $30 per month for each full-time veteran student. 
[ can see no justification for such action in a bill designed to render 
assistance to veterans. Should such institutions need assistance or 
should the Federal Government decide to subsidize higher education 
to this extent, it is believed that it should be done in a program 
especit ys designed for that purpose rather than under a program de- 
signed to furnish educational assistance to veterans. Furthermore, 
while the Government made payments directly to institutions under 
the original GI bill, I think the situation today clearly may be dis- 
tinguished from that encountered during the height of that program, 
at which time the educational institutions were called upon to provide 
greatly expanded educational facilities to care for literally millions of 
GI's. In December 1947 when that program was in full effect, in- 
stitutions of higher learning had a total enrollment of 2,338,226 stu- 
dents. Of this total, 1,245,000 of such students, or well over 50 
percent of the total student load, were veterans. Comparable figures 
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for December 1953 show a total enrollment in such institutions of 
2,250,701 students of which only 290,202, or a little over 10 percent, 
are veterans. Certainly such institutions should be able to offer 
educational opportunities to this limited number of veterans on the 
same basis as they offer such opportunities to nonveteran students. 

Since the bill would require institutions affected to reduce their 
tuition charges to veterans by the amount received by such institu- 
tions from the Government, it would have the effect of increasing the 
allowance to the veteran by the amount of the reduction in his tuition 
Thus, if a veteran attends an institution having a tuition charge of 
$40 per month, $30 would be paid by the Government to the insti- 
tution and allowed as a credit to the veteran against the tuition charge. 
The net result would be to grant the veteran an additional benefit of 
$30 per month over and above the allowance now specified under the 
act. This would seem to discriminate against any veteran attending 
an institution of higher learning where the tuition charge is less than 
$30 per month, as well as against all veterans receiving educational 
assistance allowances for education or training below the post sec- 
ondary level. 

The General Accounting Office has no information as to the needs 
or desirability for increasing benefits to veterans enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning over and above the allowances authorized by 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. However, I feel 
very strongly that should such action be deemed necessary and desir 
able, it would be more appropriate and equitable to accomplish such 
result by increasing the allowances for all veterans on a uniform basis. 

The bill would increase the cost to the Government at the rate of 
$30 per month for each veteran enrolled in an institution of highe 
learning. The Administrator, in his annual report, states that fo 
the fiscal year 1953 there was an average of 34,000 veterans per 
month enrolled at institutions of higher learning. Based on an 
increased cost of $30 per month per veteran, it is estimated that the 
provisions of the bill would have increased the cost to the Government 
for the fiscal year 1953 some $10% million or approximately 12% 
percent of the total allowances paid for this period under the existing 
program. Available statistics for the first 9 months of fiscal yea 
1954 projected over the remaining 3 months of the year indicate an 
average monthly enrollment of 102,000 veterans in these institutions 
for which the additional cost would be in excess of $32 million. The 
Veterans’ Administration estimates that for the fiscal year 1955 there 
will be an average monthly enrollment of 168,000 veterans in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Based on this student load the increased 
cost for the fiscal year 1955 would exceed $53 million. 

I am firmly convinced that the educational assistance provided by 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 represents a pro- 
gram which is sound and equitable from the standpoint of both the 
veterans and the educational institutions. I can see no merit in the 
proposal to amend such legislation to again inject the Government 
into the field of making direct tuition payments to educational 
institutions. Accordingly, I recommend against the favorable con- 
sideration of H. R. 9235. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. Werrzet, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


48865—54—_2 
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[No. 258] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 2, 1954. 
Hon. Epvirn Nourse Rocers, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers: This is with reference to your request for a 
report by the Veterans’ Administration, with respect to H. R. 9235, 
83d Congress, a bill to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, to provide for an educational cost grant to institutions of 
higher learning, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for monetary grants from the 
Federal Government, to be denominated as “‘partial educational cost 
grants,’ to public or private nonprofit educational institutions of 
higher learning enrolling veterans under title II of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Parenthetically, it may be 
stated that the educational institutions of higher learning fall practi- 
cally 100 percent in the nonprofit category. Such grants would be 
computed at a uniform rate of $30 per month for each veteran enrolled 
on a full-time basis, with proportionately lesser rates in part-time 
cases. These grants would be separate from, and additional to, the 
education and training allowances now payable to veteran-trainees to 
assist them in meeting their educational expenses. It is apparently 
the intention of the bill that the educational institution would for its 
part relieve the veteran from the payment of charges for tuition and 
fees, up to the amount of the Federal grant. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 234 of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to read as follows: 


OVERCHARGES BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


234. The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged o 

ceived fro anv eligible veteran any amount which either alore, or when added 

] al educational cost gran Pp d unde section 235 on account of the ve leran, 

in excess of the established charges for tuition and fees which the institution 
quire l arly cireumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, 
disapprove such educational institution for the enrollment of any veteran not 
already enrolled therein, except that, in the case of a tax-supported public educa- 
tional institution which does not have established charges for tuition and fees 
which it requires nonveteran residents to pay, such institution may charge and 
receive from each eligible veteran who is a resident, other than a veteran on whose 
a ’ partial educational cost grant is paid under section 235, an amount equal 
to the estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction attribu- 


table to such veteran, but in no event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a 
full-time course. [Italics supplied.] 


The material italicized would be added to the existing language of 
section 234 by the enactment of the bill. 

The proposed change in section 234 is apparently designed to take 
account of the educational cost grant provided by the new section 235, 
where relevant, and at the same time preserve the overall sanction 
against overcharges. It is not clear, however, whether charges to a 
student which are not in the category of ‘‘tuition and fees’’ are intended 
to be offset by the proposed educational cost grant. 





; 
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The design appears to be to remove, or at least to minimize, the 
part played by the tuition cost factor in the veteran’s selection of a 
school in which to enroll in order that private educational institutions 
might compete for students, insofar as purely economic considerations 
are concerned, on a more nearly equal basis with those public institu- 
tions which provide education at lower or at no tuition cost to the 
individual. At the same time, the latter institutions would be bene- 
fited to the extent of the difference between their customary tuition 
charges and the $30 per month maximum which the Federal Govern- 
ment would be foamed to pay on behalf of a veteran under the pro- 
posed bill for a full-time course. The proposed change would have the 
further practical effect of an in-pocket increase in the allowance 
payable to veterans pursuing their programs in institutions of higher 
learning having relatively high tuition charges, of $30 per month. 

As your committee will recall, the education and training program 
for veterans of the Korean service period, while somewhat “similar in 
overall purpose to the program for World War II veterans provided 
by title IT of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
differs from that of the earlier enactment in many significant respects. 
The basic new concept of the Public Law 550 program was the belief 
by the Congress that many of the administrative complexities and 
difficulties experienced with the 1944 enactment could be eliminated 
by the new program by providing eligible veterans with an overall 
educational and training allowance (which would vary in accordance 
with the type of training and dependency status) to be utilized by such 
veterans toward the payment of educational and subsistence expenses 
It was considered that this device would restore the normal student- 
school relationship between educational institutions and veterans and, 
by providing for the veteran to have a stake in his own training, 
would encourage more thoughtful consideration by such a veteran of 
the quality and type of training offered by an educational institution 
in relation to his needs, as well as of the charges made for such train- 
ing; thus obviating the necessity for protracted contract negotiations 
by the educ ‘ational institutions and the Veterans’ Administration. It 
is this principle of a “package payment’ direct to the veteran which 
H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, would partially abandon. The legislative 
history of Public Law 550 shows that this concept grew out of the 
studies conducted by the House Select Committee to Investigate Edu- 
cational, Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs under the GI bill 
which had made an extensive study of the operations under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act program. That program provided 
for separate payments by the Veterans’ Administration for tuition, 
books, fees, and other necessary charges in addition to the payment 
of a subsistence allowance to the veteran. Hence, unless the charges 
made for tuition, fees, etc., exceeded the prescribed maximum of 
$500 for an ordinary school year the veteran had no interest in the 
charges made by the educational institution. Even, here, he could 
avoid personal outlay by accelerating his eligibility time. if he chose 
to do so 

re in the case of institutions having very high tuition costs. 
H. R. 9235 proposes a plan which would have a similar tendenc y to 
reduce he interest of the veteran in the charges made by the educa- 
tional institution of his choice for tuition and fees. However, this 
effect would probably not be as great as was the case under the 
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Servicemen’s Readjustment Act due to the lesser amount which would 
be supplied for tuition assistance under H. R.9235. In this connection, 
it is important to remember that the “package payment” plan postu- 
lates that the educational institution will afford the veteran-student 
the same treatment as it affords any other student and the act pro- 
hibits payments to an educational institution in excess of its estab- 
lished charges by the veteran (save for the case of the schools which 
have no tuition charge for resident students) and provides no payment 
to the institution by the Federal Government, except an allowance 
as reimbursement for expenditures of the institution which are directly 
attributable to the veterans’ program, by way of required reports and 
certifications, and which would not be incurred in the case of a non- 
veteran student (sec. 265 (b 

The package payme nt system received strong support in testimony 
of representatives of various educational 8980¢ iations and of the 
General Accounting Office during the public hearings before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on the predecessor bills to H. R. 
7656, 82d Congress, which bill became the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. The report of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs (H. Rept. 1943, 82d Cong., p. 25) furnishes the following 
explanation of the decision in favor of the package payment system 
over the split payment system of the World War II program: 





After thoroughly ynsidering these problems, the committee has decided that 
I ay to meet them is to provide that no payment shall be made directly 
that, instead, all pavn s shall be made to the veteran directly 
enabling him to deal wi the school on the same basis as any other 
Che principle of direct payment to the veteran met almost universal 
yp the testimony. 

It was for that reason that the principle of making direct veteran payments 
adopted Chis would, in effect, establish a scholarship grant between the 
veteran and the Federal Government and relieve educational institutions of an 
po! Duity which at the best been time consuming and expensive 
both for the Government and for individual institutions It is much better from 
the standp t of the veteran, as well as institutions and the Government, that 
educational institutions devote every available resource of material and energy 

and time to the improvement of the education program of the veteran. 


The House of Representatives passed H. R. 7656, as reported by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, under a suspe nsion of the rules, 
although by that time the ‘‘package payment” plan was being opposed 
by the proponents of an alternate me ‘thod of computing the financial 
benefits (the Springer amendment). The original Springer amend- 
ment would have separated tuition from the other educational costs 
included in the package payment and would have paid a “tuition and 
fees allowance’”’ direct to the educational institution, geared in amount 
to the actual charges of the educational institutions for tuition and 
fees, up to a prescribed maximum. It contained no provision com- 
parable in effect to H. R. 9235 for payments to educational institutions 
in excess of their established charges for tuition and fees. 

On the Senate side, a Special Subcommittee on Veterans’ Education 
and Rehabilitation Benefits of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held hearings and gave careful consideration to all 
aspects of H. R. 7656, including both the question of the “package 
payment” principle versus the Springer amendment and the question 
of allowing certain educational institutions to collect from veteran- 
students charges in excess of the amount collected on account of 
similarly cireumstanced nonveterans. ‘The full Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare reported to the Senate, and the Senate passed, 
H. R. 7656 with an amendment which in lieu of a ‘package payment”’ 
for each trainee category would have provided for an allowance paid 
directly to the veteran, but computed by augmenting a subsistence 
factor (fixed within a trainee category) with a tuition factor, which 
would vary in accordance with the actual charges of the educational 
institutions up to a prescribed maximum. ‘This plan became known 
as the Nixon amendment. 

The conference committee to resolve the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of H. R. 7656 restored the “package pay- 
ment” principle, retained the reporting allowance recommended by 
the Senate (but fixed the rate at $1.50 for each veteran) and restored 
the exception to the prohibition against discriminatory charges in 
section 234 so as to permit tax-supported public educational institu- 
tions to charge eligible resident veterans the estimated cost of teach- 
ing personnel and supplies for instruction but not to exceed the rate 
of $10 per month for a full-time course. In passing it may be noted 
that the mentioned reporting allowance has been reduced for the 
period September 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, from $1.50 per month 
per veteran to $1, pursuant to a provision in the Second Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1954. 

Thus, two of the objectives of the instant proposal were before the 
82d Congress during the course of its consideration of H. R. 7656; 
and the provisions which were incorporated in the final enactment 
represented a deliberate choice by the Congress between alternate 
policies. 

The dominant theme running through the arguments for reducing 
economic considerations in the veteran’s choice of an educational 
institution which is one of the objectives sought to be accomplished 
by the instant bill appears to be that sound public policy requires a 
proper balance to be maintained in the distribution of students 
between the public (generally low tuition) and private (generally high 
tuition) institutions of higher learning, and that the “package pay- 
ment’ plan now incorporated in Public Law 550 will cause a deviation 
from the “proper” distribution pattern. 

During the course of hearings before the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and Training, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, on separation of 
subsistence from tuition under Public Law 550 during June 1953, 
much testimony was presented which demonstrated the complexities 
attendant upon such problems as the determination of the “normal” 
distribution of students between _ and high- tuition institutions 
which would exist in the absence of a veteran’s education program; 
the effect of the Public Law 550 program upon such distribution; 
and the factors entering into a selection of a particular institution by 
a trainee (whether veteran or nonveteran), It seems clear that data 
then poset ot was inadequate to permit a resolution of these problems. 

Since that time, the Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has made a study of the student enrollment 
pattern at institutions of higher learning. While it is assumed that 
the complete study either has been or will be made available to your 
committee, it is noted that a release dated April 30, 1954, headed 
‘Advance Summary of Final Data on E nrollme nt of ‘Korean Veteran’ 
and Male Nonveteran Students: Fall, 1953” has been printed for the 
use of the committee (Committee Print No. 241). This summary 
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indicates that veteran-trainees under Public Law 550 tend to distribute 
themselves among the institutions of higher learning of the country 
in a manner similar to that of nonveteran students and that the fears 
expressed by the opponents of the “package payment” plan have 
largely failed to materialize. 

With respect to the concept that the Federal Government should 
pay to the educational institution on behalf of veteran-trainees an 
amount in excess of the established charges for tuition and fees paid 
by students generally, attention is invited to the differences in the 
circumstances surrounding the present program for veterans of the 
Korean service period compared to those present during the early and 
peak days of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act program for 
veterans of World War II. At the end of the hostilities in that war 
millions of persons were released from service within a matter of 
months, and the educational institutions of the country were faced 
with the problems of absorbing veteran-trainees in numbers which 
were greatly in excess of the normal student enrollment for which 
their plants and their budgets were designed. Hence, the special 
provisions for payments greater than the customary tuition charges 
of the institution provided by the “adjusted rate’ formula of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act were dire ctly related to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the veterans’ program. No similar situa- 
tion is now facing the educational system of the country. Veterans 
of current service are being released at a somewhat uniform rate and 
in numbers relatively small as compared with the mass demobilization 
of World War II. It is therefore difficult to see how the proposed 
“partial educational cost grant’? can be viewed as necessary for the 
accomplishment of the purpose of assisting the readjustment of 
returning servicemen to civilian life, and it seems highly questionable 
whether the veterans’ educational program under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 should be used for the purposes 
of regulating the distribution of students among the different classes 
of educational institutions or of providing a Federal educational 
subsidy. 

There also arises the question of whether those educational institu- 
tions at the subcollege level, as for example, vocational schools fur- 
nishing on-farm training to veterans pursuing their programs under 
section 232 (d) will not urge a case for treatment from the Federal 
Government equal to that proposed to be afforded to institutions of 
higher learning. 

Another major effect of the bill concerns the actual increase in sub- 
sistence money which would be afforded to veterans enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Well over half of the present trainees 
under Public Law 550 are now enrolled in such institutions. The 
pattern for the rates for the different types of education or training 
was set after careful consideration by the Congress less than 2 years 
ago. The selective increases proposed by the bill, reaching in indi- 
vidual instances more than 35 percent, would obviously seriously dis- 
rupt the established pattern. This immediately raises the question 
of whether an increase for this particular class of veteran-trainees 
would not be regarded as grossly discriminatory by veter. ns pursuing 
on-job or on-farm training and veterans enrolled in those, educational 
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institutions, such as private vocational schools, which would be ex- 
cluded from the proposed preferential treatment. 

Moreover, in a great many cases the amount available to veterans 
pursuing training in institutions of higher learning under Public Law 
550 would substantially exceed the subsistence allowances paid World 
War II veterans similarly enrolled under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. This would undoubtedly in- 
spire requests to the Congress from the affected groups for equally 
generous adjustments in the allowances paid under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

Again, there is no reason to suppose that such urgings would be 
confined to those persons pursuing a course at an institution of higher 
learning, since a selective increase would likewise be disruptive of the 
rate pattern of the 1944 act. In this connection, it will be recalled 
that, your committee in its mentioned report on H. R. 7656, 82d Con- 
gress, set forth at some length its views with respect to considera- 
tions entering into the setting of the rates of the education and train- 
ing allowance. The following is the pertinent language from the 
report: 


The initiative and responsibility factors also influenced greatly the setting of 
the rates of the educational allowance because it is believed that if the individual 
has a stake in his own training, it is much more likely that better results will flow 
from the individual’s own desire to see that he receives a dollar’s worth of educa- 
tion for each dollar that he spends. In this connection, a recent study made by 
the Office of Education found that ‘‘publicly controlled junior colleges and teacher 
colleges draw the highest proportion of their students from State residents (96.9 
and 94.1, respectively). The publicly controlled universities draw 85.3 of their 
students from State residents’’ (Residence and Migration of College Students, 
1949-50). This would seem to indicate that the veteran would go to a school 
reasonably close to his home and thus would probably benefit through the de- 
creased living costs, as well as special consideration by reason of being a resident 
of the State in which the school he sought to attend is located. This legislation 
provides normally 36 months of eligibility for the 2-year period of service and 
would result in financial benefits of $4,000 to $5,400 to the veteran for such service 
during that period. The tables on page 27 give the latest information on the sub- 
ject on catalog rates of State universities and land-grant colleges. It is noted 
that the table shows the average resident student rate (tuition and fees) is $195 
per academic year. 

The committee in fixing the rates of allowances has considered, among other 
things, statistics which disclosed that the average age of veterans who will par- 
ticipate in this program will be considerably less than that of veterans participat- 
ing in the program following World War II, with the result that a good percentage 
of these men will return to their homes and will have a considerably lesser degree 
of financial responsibility. The committee believes that the fact that more than 
one-half of college students earn a part of their own expenses (and a recent study 
indicates it may run as high as 7 out of 10), lends further support to the allowances 
provided. 

The committee empbasizes that it is not the intention of this legislation to 
establish a program which completely subsidizes the cost of a veteran’s education 
or training program, as well as his living costs. This legislation is designed as an 
aid program and it is expected that in many cases the veteran will be required to 
make a contribution to the cost of his own education and training program. It 
is believed that the veteran will maintain a greater interest in the use made of the 
funds provided by this bili, if he is required to make a contribution from his own 
resources. 


The Veterans’ Administration recognizes that H. R. 9235, 83d 
Congress, represents an apparent effort to avoid the administrative 
complications which appear to be inherent in plans which involve 
Federal payments to educational institutions, geared either to the 
customary charges of the institution or to the actual cost of instruc- 
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tion, and still obtain to some extent the results desired by the pro- 
ponents of such measures. By providing a flat allowance regardless 
of either the customary charges or the instructional costs of the 
institution, the bill naturally does avoid a number of these problems. 
However, attention is invited to the fact that the H. R. 9235 plan 
has complexities of its own which are not present in the “package 
payment” plan and which are capable of causing difficulty both to 
the educational institutions and to the Government. To illustrate 
the above point, authorization of payment of school vouchers for the 
partial educational cost grant would make incumbent on the Veterans’ 
Administration the maintenance of more detailed enrollment records 
on individual trainees and institutions than are now required. Author- 
ization of payment of less than the full rate for veterans enrolled in 
less than full-time courses of education or training or enrolled in courses 
of education or training which do not consist wholly of “credit courses” 
would add additional complexities. 

Related to the foregoing, it is noted that tuition would be paid to 
the educational institution in arrears after completion of the period 
of enrollment. It may be expected that schools which must operate 
on a current financial basis would soon find need for a system for 
advance payment of tuition from the Federal Government (which 
would not be possible under the proposed amendment of the act) and 
failing to attain such treatment would be required to obtain security 
or deposit from the veteran-students, with a consequent necessity 
for refunding such deposits upon the receipt of payment from the 
Federal Government. Parenthetically, it may be noted that either 
solution would be an undesirable type of arrangement from the 
administrative point of view. 

As a final example, the bill provides for the prorating of the “partial 
educational cost grant’”’ on the basis of the ratio that the number of 
“eredit courses” pursued at the institution bears to a full-time 
“course.’’ As the act (sec. 233) provides for the definition of a full- 
time program, the question of relating the two concepts may be a 
cause of difficulty, but even if it be assumed that “program” and 
‘“‘course’’ are identical for this particular purpose the definition of a 
full-time program in a college course as 14 semester-hours would 
result in computing the cost grant in terms of fractions of one- 
fourteenth; while the veterans’ education and training allowance 
would be controlled in multiples of one-fourth. Additional complexi- 
ties would be added in the case of professional schools where the 
measurement of a full-time program is not necessarily related to a 
convenient yardstick, such as 14 semester-hours. If courses not 
recognized by a national accrediting association are also to be in- 
cluded, the difficulties would be compounded. 

In the light of the foregoing comments and the substantial increase 
in Federal expenditures which this proposal would entail at a time when 
maximum efforts are being directed to the reduction of such expendi- 
tures, it is my considered opinion that the bill should not be favorably 
considered by your committee. 


It is estimated that should H. R. 9235 be enacted it would increase 
both the administrative costs and the cost for direct benefits of the 
education and training program under Public Law 550. Based upon 
the college enrollment anticipated under the law after enrollment 
levels off, it is estimated that the increased cost for direct benefits 
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would approximate $70 million per annum. The additional adminis- 
trative costs which would be attributable to the enactment of this 
bill are not readily ascertainable. There is for consideration, more- 
over, that liberalization of benefits for college-level training would 
tend to induce a large number of veterans to enter such training who 
would not otherwise do so, resulting in a still further increase in the 
direct benefit cost. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it recommends against 
favorable consideration of H. R. 9235, 83d Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. V. Higuey, Administrator. 


[No. 266] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE 0F REPRESENTATIVES 


DerPARTMENT OF Heattu, Epucation, aNpD WELFARE, 
Washir gton, June 9, 1954. 
Hon. Epira Nourse Rogers, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Re prese ntatives, Wash ington 25. D. ¢ 

Dear Mapam CuarrMan: This letter is in response to your request 
of May 21, 1954, for a report on H. R. 9235, a bill to amend the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to provide for an 
educational cost grant to institutions of higher learning, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill would provide for the payment to each educational institu- 
tion of a partial educational cost grant for each eligible veteran pur- 
suing a course of education or training wholly or partly of “credit 
courses”’ and who is entitled to receive an education and training 
allowance under section 232 (a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Such educational cost grant would be com- 
puted on the basis of $30 per month when the veteran is pursuing 
education or training on a full-time basis and at a proportionate rate 
when he is enrolled on a part-time basis or when his course of educa- 
tion or training does not consist wholly of credit courses. 

Educational institutions receiving these grants would be required 
to reduce their tuition charges to veterans by any amounts received 
as grants on the account of such veterans. Institutions which charge 
tuition and fees of less than $30 per month would, under the bill, 
retain all sums in excess of actual tuition and fees. 

The term ‘credit courses” as used in the subject bill means courses 
offered at a “nonprofit public or private junior college,” a teachers 
college, college, normal school, professional school, university, scien- 
tific or technical institution, or other comparable institution at the 
post secondary school level if successful completion of the course is 
required by the institution as a prerequisite for the’ receipt of an 
academic certificate or degree. 

The bill proposes in essence that in addition to the lump-sum 
education and training allowances now being paid to veterans, the 
institutions which the veterans attend be paid a partial cost of 
education grant on their account. 
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When the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act was under 
consideration by the 82d Congress, 2d session, as H. R. 7656, the Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
then a constituent unit of the Federal Security Agency, supported the 
lump-sum method of payment (directly to the veteran) as provided 
for in H. R. 7656 and in the act as subsequently passed by the Congress, 
The view was then expressed that this method of payment accom- 
plished three highly desirable ends: (1) It implemented the principle 
that the Federal Government should aid the individual veteran, 
without any implication of aid to institutions; (2) it reinforced the 
American principle of reliance upon the full freedom of choice for 
individuals, without any implication of wardship; (3) it greatly 
simplified administration of the act. 

We concur in this view and believe that its soundness is borne out by 
experience under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
That act has now been in operation for almost 2 years. Administra- 
tion has been greatly simplified and costs of operation reduced. 
Federal involvement in institutional affairs has been reduced. So far 
as is known the veterans who have studied in higher institutions under 
the provisions of the act have expressed satisfaction with its operation. 
In the judgment of this Department the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act has established a successful program for assisting 
returning veterans to make up the educational deficit resulting from 
their absence in the military service. 

While the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was 
under consideration in the spring of 1952, and subsequently in 1953, 
some administrators of colleges and universities expressed the fear 
that the method of payment provided for in the act would cause 
veterans to select publicly supported higher institutions in larger 
numbers to the financial detriment of privately supported institutions. 
Such fears have proved to be without foundation. The final data for 
the academic year 1953-54 gathered by the Office of Education of 
this Department indicate that enrollment of veteran students in 
higher institutions has followed substantially the trend of nonveteran 
students in respect to distribution between publicly controlled and 
privately controlled institutions. 

H. R. 9235 would provide for the payment of $30 per month, or 
$270 per 9 months academic session, in behalf of each eligible ve teran, 
regardless of whether or not the institution in which he is studying 
levies tuition and fee charges. In view of the fact that many State 
and municipally supported institutions charge either low tuition and 
fees or none at all, the payment of $30 per month without regard to 
such charges would result in payments by the Federal Government 
of large sums to State and municipally supported institutions without 
any increase of benefits to veterans. Such payments would thus 
result in the assumption by the Federal Government of an obligation 
presently assumed by the State or municipality itself. We question 
whether publi¢ and private higher institutions which impose tuition 
and fee charges of less than $270 per academic session should not make 
as much contribution to the education of each veteran enrolled, as 
they do for each nonveteran. 

It is difficult to dissociate the concept of an educational cost grant 
from that of a subsidy to institutions, particularly in those public and 
private institutions where the proposed amount of the cost grant is 
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in excess of the tuition and fee charges made to students. Higher 
education leaders, especially those in private institutions, have tra- 
ditionally believed a Federal subsidy to be unwise. They have 
sought instead to secure financial assistance from industry, business, 
alumni, and friends. Admittedly the higher institutions, both public 
and private, are having difficulty securing adequate financial support 
to meet the needs of greatly increased enrollments and to offset rising 
operational costs. This problem should, however, be regarded as a 
matter of national policy to be considered on its own merits, and not 
as a subsidiary part of another problem; viz, the education of veterans. 

The payment of an educational cost grant, particularly where such 
grant is in excess of tuition and fees charged, would to some extent 
accelerate the tendency on the part of institutions to increase tuition 
and fees. Such charges have already been raised to the point where 
many worthy but needy students and high-school graduates have 
been unable to continue their education. Colleges and universities 
should be encouraged to lower charges to students rather than to 
raise them. 

From the standpoint of the veterans, themselves, the bill would be 
inequitable as between veterans attending educational institutions 
with tuition and fees of less than $39 a month. and those attending 
institutions charging higher amounts, since the former would benefit 
less than the latter. Also it is discriminatory as between veterans 
attending higher institutions and veterans attending other types of 
institutions or receiving institutional on-the-farm training, apprentice- 
ships, or on-the-job training for whom commensurate benefits are not 
provided. Finally it is questionable whether direct payments to in- 
stitutions is the proper and equitable method of meeting the needs of 
veterans if present training allowances are inadequate. If study 
should prove that present training allowances are inadequate such 
allowances should be increased in proper proportion to the increases 
in costs involved. 

While the subject bill would to some extent increase the problems of 
administration, it would not do so significantly. On the other hand, 
the cost of payments to institutions would greatly increase the appro- 
priations required. Estimates by the Veterans’ Administration of 
future enrollments under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
indicate that the cost of the proposed grants to higher institutions 
would be approximately $70 million per year. If comparable grants 
in behalf of veterans studying in other than higher education institu- 
tions should be proposed, and such proposal would represent equitable 
treatment of all veterans studying unde! ar pe act, the additional cost 
might be as much as $100 million | per y 

In the judgment of this Department ae subject bill would result 
(1) in the payment to certain types of institutions but not to others 
. sums in excess of actual charges made to veteran students and thus 

‘ate inequities as between types of institutions; (2) it would tend to 
cause an undesirable increase in charges made to students in higher 
institutions; (3) it would raise the question of a Federal subsidy to 
higher institutions; (4) it would create inequities between different 
eroups of veteran students; and (5) it would greatly increase the 
appropriations required. 

We therefore recommend that the bill not be enacted by the 
Congress. 
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We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it perceives no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cutp Hospy, 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


Washington, D. C., June 10, 1954. 
Ho I rH Nourse Root RS, 


House of Repre sentative 
Washington, D. ¢ 


My Dear Mrs. Rocers: As chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House, you may be interested in the enclosed report on attitudes toward H. R. 
235 expressed by educational institutions and organizations queried by the 
American Council on Education. The results of the inquiry as recited in the 
report speak for themselves and hence the council does not plan to request the 
opportunity to present testimony at the hearings on this bill which we understand 
are imminent We are glad to submit this factual information for the commit 
tee co leration and will be available for testimony if the committee so 


ARTHUR 8S. ADAMS. 
RESULTS ANNOUNCED OF PUBLIC LAW 550 AMENDMENT POLI 


Proposed changes in educational benetits of Public Law 550, the Korean G. I. 


Bill, have been under discussion for some time. The most recent proposal is 
incorporated in H. R. 9235, a bill introduced in the House on May 20, 1954. An 
identical measure was subsequently introduced in the Senate as S. 3648. The 


proposal in brief is that $30 a month be paid to each institution of higher learning 
by the Federal government on behalf of each veteran, and that a portion or the 
whole of this sum, if appropriate, be credited toward the veteran’s tuition and 
fees 

To determine the extent to which higher education would support this pro 
posal, the American Council on Edueation, by direction of its Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, conducted in May 





a poll of four-year colleges and universities and of constituent member organiza 
tions. The Council lled 1328 institutions and 77 constituent member organ 
izations, asking whether or not “the proposed amendment should be supported 
by higher education.” Rep! es were received, as of June 1, from 646 institu- 


oo 6 


tions (48.607) and 25 organizations (32.5%). Twelve replies from institutions 
and five replies from organizations were not tabulated because they indicated 
no opinion 

The following tables show the results of the voting by the 634 institutions 
and the 20 organizations that expressed opinions. Of the institutions, 71.38% 
voted in favor of higher education’s supporting the amendment, while 28.7% 
voted against. Of the constituent members of the Council voting (i. e., national 
and regional educational associations), 65% voted for and 35% against the 
propos il 

Of those institutions under public control voting, 45.5% are in favor of the 
amendment while 84.3% of the privately controlled institutions voting favor the 
amendment In terms of size of student body: Of those institutions with less 
than 1,000 students, 80.9% favor the amendment; of those with between 1,000 
and 3,000 students, 67.6% favor the amendment; and of institutions with stu- 
dent bodies in excess of 3,000, 41.5% are in favor 

Not included in this poll were the junior colleges, which represent some 28 
percent of higher education institutions. Their views are being polled separately 
and will be announced soon 
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A detailed analysis of the current poll of four-year colleges and universities 
and of the Council's constituent members follows : 


Four-year colleges and universities 


For Against 
Total 
number 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
I. By American Council on Education member 
ship 

American Council on Education members 423 292 69.0 131 31.0 
Nonmembers 211 160 75.8 51 24.2 
Total 634 452 71.3 182 28. 7 

II. By type of control 
Publie 213 97 45.5 116 4.5 
Private 421 355 84.3 66 15. 7 
Total 634 452 71.3 182 28. 7 

Ill. By enrollment 
Under 1,000 383 310 R80. 9 73 19. 1 
1,000 to 2,999 145 oR 67.6 47 32. 4 
3,000 and over 106 44 41.5 62 8. 5 
Total on 634 452 71.3 182 28. 7 
‘ 
Council constituent organizations 
For Against 
lotal number en 
Number Percent Number Percent 

x» 13 65 7 3 


. 


In the lists below, organizations with an asterisk cast votes by action of their 
annual meetings or executive committees or similar governing bodies. Votes 
cast by the other organizations represent the opinions of responsible officers 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
* American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
American Association of Theological Schools 
* Association of American Colleges 
* Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association 
Educational Records Bureau 
Jesuit Educational Association 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Council of Teachers of English 
National League for Nursing 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
* United States National Student Association 


ORGANIZATIONS AGAINST 


* Association for Higher Education (NEA) 
Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
* Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
* National Association of State Universities 
* State Universities Association 
* American Association of Junior Colleges 
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Mr. Sprincer. Officials of all of the agencies mentioned previously 
are here and will be called to testify at an appropriate time. 

Representatives of the four service organizations have been invited 
to testify and give their views but the American I egion and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans have declined to testify on this proposal. 
We will, therefore, later hear from the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the AMVETS. 

May I say that the House today goes into session at 11 o’clock. We 
will plan to continue until the bell sounds for a rolleall or until 12 
o'clock, whichever comes the sooner. If there is no objection raised, 
we would like to continue this afternoon at 2 o’clock in order to hear 
the out-of-town witnesses. However, I will just have to wait until that 
time to see what can be done. I will say this: In order to give the com- 
mittee as much benefit as possible of testimony from both sides, I am 
going to alternate to some extent in hearing from the witnesses. We 
will not hear from any of the agencies today except the Office of Edu- 

cation if Dr. Brownell is here. I see that Dr. Brownell is here. 

Dr. Brownell, we will hear from you the third witness this morn- 
ing, and I am sure that we will get to you. Outside of that, we will not 
hear any agency, because some of the men who wish to testify have 
come great distances, and we want to hear those from out-of-town so 
that they may return to their jobs. 

The first witness this morning is Chancellor William T. Tolley of 
Syracuse University, representing the American Association of Col- 


leges. Dr. Tolley 


STATEMENT OF CHANCELLOR WILLIAM P. TOLLEY, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES 


Mr. Tottexy. My name is William P. Tolley. I am chancellor of 
Syracuse University at Syracuse, N. Y. I appear this morning as the 
chairman of a spec ial committee to amend Public Law 550 of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

In January 1953, at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges at Los Angeles a resolution was passed urging the 
amendment of Public Law 550, and requesting the appointment of an 
action committee to implement the resolution. Very shortly there- 
after, Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Association, 
appointed the committee whose names I will furnish for the record 
later. 

(The names referred to are as follows:) 

Chancellor Willig im P. Tolley, Syracuse University, Chairman 
President John C. Baker, Ohio University 

President Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon College 

President Philip G. Davidson, Jr., University of Louisville 
President I. Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Francis P. Gains, Washington and Lee University 
President William H. Gill, Colorado College 

President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University 

President Theodore M. Hesburgh, University of Notre Dame 
President G. D. Humphrey, University of Wyoming 
President Walter C. Langsam, Gettysburg College 

President Albert A. Lemieux, Seattle University 

President J. Walter Malone, Millikin University 
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President M. BR. Sadler, Texas Christian University 
President Robert J. Slavin, Providence College 
Dean Robert M. Strozier, University of Chicago 
President John T. Theobald, Queens College 

Mr. Totiey. At the annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges in Cincinnati in January 1954, our committee made a report 
to the association. By unanimous action of the association, we were 
directed to continue our efforts to amend Public Law 550, and by 
unanimous action the Association of American Colleges placed itself 
on record as supporting the kind of bill which we have before us today 
in House No. 9235. 

In our report at the Cincinnati meeting, we made the following 
observations: The number of Korean veterans who have enrolled in 
college this fall (the fall of 1953), under Public Law 550 is much less 
than was sotahaabed It had been assumed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that the percentage of Korean veterans availing themselves 
of educational opportunities under Public Law 550 would be approxi- 
mately the same as under Public Law 346. This is not the case. 

Second, the distribution of student veterans under Public Law 550 
appears to be very different from the distribution under Public 
Law 346. 

Third, under Public Law 550 the choice of institutions by veterans 
is largely controlled by the economic factor. Because the educational 
benefits under Public Law 550 are less adequate than those under 
Public Law 346, the veteran is either discouraged from entering col- 
lege or restricted in his choice of institutions to those he can afford to 
attend. The Korean veterans are to a very great extent a day-student 
group commuting from their homes. Privately endowed institutions 
located in large cities are not affected adversely to any substantial 
degree. The type of institution most seriously affected is the tradi- 
tional, 4-year college of liberal arts not located in an urban center. 
Because of the cost of tuition, board, and room, these institutions are 
beyond the Korean veteran’s financial reach. 

Fourth, even on the basis of the data in the United States Office of 
Education questionnaire, the operation of Public Law 550 does accel- 
erate the imbalance of our dual system of higher education. We are 
inclined to believe that this imbalance will be greater when the report 
from institutions is more complete. 

In meeting the needs of the veterans and correcting the weakness of 
Public Law 550 it is important that the allowance for educational 
cost be separated from that provided for subsistence. When this is 
done, one sees more clearly the essential difference between Public 
Law 346 and Public Law 550, and the extent to which the Korean 
veteran is disadvantaged as compared with the veteran of World War 
II. To do justice to the veteran, it is imperative that we increase the 
allowance for subsistence in recognition of the impact of inflation since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. 

The committee on Public Law 550 of the Association of American 
Colleges believes that, in order to correct the wrongs created by Public 
Law 550, legislation is needed which will provide for the following: 
(a) the separate identification and payment of subsistence allowances 
to veterans and of educational cost grants to institutions; (b) the 
establishment, of equal subsistence allowances for veterans; (c) the 
establishment :of ;equal, educational, cost, grants. for, mstitutions;,and 
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(d) a subsistence allowance for Korean veterans which takes cogni- 
zance of the increase in living costs since the beginning of the Korean 
conflict. 

The preceding statement is a part of the report of the committee 
on Public Law 550 which was adopted by unanimous vote at the 
annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges. A unani- 
mous vote by any educational body of national st: nding and influence 
is exceptional indeed. 

Public Law 550 was a forthright effort to assist the Korean veteran 
in obtaining educational and vocational advantages which had been 
interrupted by military service. The law also aimed to avoid the evils 
of Public Law 346, and many safeguards written into the law have 
proved workable and effective. I believe that veterans and educators 
alike applaud the conscientious effort of those who helped frame this 
legislation. We have only two objections to Public Law 550. We do 
not like the lump-sum payment, which we have opposed from the be- 
ginning. Second, we believe the benefits must be made more adequate. 

Public Law 550 became law at a time when the attitude of the 
public at large was quite different from that which prevails today. 
We had not seen the casualty lists from the Korean war. It was still 
a police action. Not until later did we realize how costly this war 
would be in human lives. In the drafting of this new bill there was 
a disposition to do less for the Korean veterans than we had done for 
their older brothers who had fought in World War II. If this legis- 
lation had been drafted a little later I feel confident the provisions 
would have been much more generous. 

Everyone realizes by now that educational benefits for veterans 
apply potentially to many able-bodied males. The law has long range 
implications for more and more of our youth, particularly as we accept 
the fact that we must have very strong armed services for a long time, 
and that we expect every able-bodied male to render milits ary service 
to his country. There is an urgent need for encouraging as many vet- 
erans as possible to take full advantage of these educational benefits. 
The fact is that America is in a race to prepare every citizen for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. As a consequence, many of us believe that Public 
Law 550 needs to be amended in the light of the experience of the last 
2 years, and that it is just as import int to amend this law as it was 
to revise Public Law 346 at the time Public Law 550 was adopted. 

I heard Adm. Hyman Rickover speak informally at a college com- 
mencement luncheon about 10 days ago. He remarked that education 
is a primary source of national strength and national defense. As we 
compare the investment we are making in education in this country 
with the investment made by Russia, we are doing less in the field of 
engineering, we are doing less in the subsidization of scientific talent, 
and he expressed concern lest in the race for scientific and engineering 
strength Russia might move ahead of us. 

I would go one ste p beyond Admiral Rickover. Education not only 
means strength but it also means freedom, and every investment that 
we can make in education is a protection for freedom within our own 
country, as well as a source of strength as we confront the world situa- 
tion. 

As I have indicated earlier, our committee, reprsents the Association 
of American Colleges which is made up of 703 4-year colleges and 
universities, and which is wholeheartedly in support of the bill under 
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consideration this morning, H. R. 9235. For 2 years we have opposed 
the lump-sum payment plan. Seay of our members acting individ- 
ually opposed the original bill in 1952 and asked the Congress to pay 
subsistence to the veteran and te cost of educational allowance di- 
rectly to the college. This proposal was defeated by one vote in the 
Senate-House conference. Since then the Association of American 

Colleges has continuously sought to persut ade all types of educational 
‘astisieisnn to approve the principle of divided payment and to agree 
on such other modifications as would realistically meet veteran and 
educational needs. We believe that H. R. 9235 is such a bill. 

We base our belief on three fundamental principles: First, the 
amount of aid to the individual veteran should be enough to encourage 
the qualified veteran to go to college and it should be sufficient to help 
him finish his entitlement without undue financial difficulty. When 
Publie Law 550 was passed it was predicted that 300,000 Korean vet 
erans would avail themselves of the educational benefits. As of Jan- 
uary 1954 less than 150,000 were enrolled. In a report to Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs reported on April 28, 1954, that less 
than 12 percent of Korean veterans had entered upona course of train- 
ing. We suspect that the failure to take advantage of educational 
benefits indicates their inadequacy and the need for additional a 

If we take into account the ine reased cost of education since the bill 
was passed, it is, we believe, reasonable to expect that even a modest 
increase such as proposed in H. R. 9235 will stimulate more veterans 
to go to college. 

Secondly, the method for providing the benefits should be fair to 
the veteran, to the college, and to the general public. The principle 
of subsistence payments to the veteran and the cost of education grant 
to the college treats all equally, and in this respect has the great merit 
of helping the veteran, the institution, and the local taxpayer alike. 

The opposite or present system of lump-sum payments seems to en 
courage enrollment in low or no tuition schools and in ates works 
against the small residential college which has been the aren of 
American higher education. This trend was predicted 2 years : ane 
has been demonstrated in the Office of Education survey re mi a 
May of this year. 

The distribution of first time, full time students, which is really 
the only significant figure in the report, shows that 58.7 percent of 
the nonveterans were enrolled in publicly supported institutions, and 
that 63.1 percent of the Korean veterans chose publicly supported in- 
stitutions. The difference between 63.1 and 58.7 is 4.4 percent. 

The effect of the law is to enlarge and magnify the imbalance be- 
tween public and private institutions, and in that sense it is not fair 
to either the veteran or the college. 

To sense fully the drift away from the Siié all reside nce colle oe one 
must read the report of the Office of Education questionnaire survey 
college by college. Obviously we cannot do that this morning, but, 
since we have one member of this subcommittee from the State of 
California, let me point out that institutions like Caltech had one 
first time, full time Korean veteran under Public Law 550 as com- 
pared with 158 nonveterans; in other words, 1 in 159. Claremont 
Men’s College had 5 first time Korean veterans under Public Law 
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550, and 90 first time nonveterans; Pomona College (3 first time Pub- 
hic Law 550’s and 159 first time nonveterans; Stanford, 3 Korean vet- 
erans, and 780 nonveterans; Redlands, 4 and 101; Whittier, 6 and 98. 

Another member of this subcommittee is from Indiana. The 
United States Office of Education report reveal that in DePauw, there 
is only one Korean veteran full time for the first time and 232 non- 
veterans. That is 1 in a total of 233 full time first time students. At 
Rose Polytechnic Institute there are only 4 Korean veterans and 
119 nonveterans; St. Joseph’s, 5 and 301; ‘Taylor, 3 and 71; Wabash, 
no Korean veterans and 176 new first time nonveterans; and Notre 
Dame, 22 Korean veterans and 1,423 nonveterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, at that point I would be interested in know- 
ing, since you mentioned Notre Dame, how that compares with Pur- 
due and Indiana which are schools of comparable size ¢ 

Mr. Totter. I do not have Purdue because they are not members 
of our association. I do have the report from the University of In- 
diana. Indiana University has 1,160 first time nonveteran men. In 
other words, they have 263 fewer first time full time nonveterans than 
Notre Dame. Notre Dame has 22 Korean veterans under Public Law 
550. Indiana University has 171. Without knowing the figures from 
Purdue, I can be very sure that, because of the kind of institution it 
is, it has a very substantial number of Korean veterans. 

[ am not going to go through other States except perhaps to say 
parenthetic ally, since we have referred to Caltech as having only one 
first time Korean veteran under Public Law 550, that M. I. T. has 
none. If Admiral Rickover’s statement has any meaning, it means 
that our strongest engineering colleges are simply not getting more 
thanathimbleful of Korean veterans. 

As a matter of fact, the striking thing here is that in reporting 
only from figures the Office of Education report obscures the chief 
facts in this situation. I attach no blame on the Office of Education. 
Actually they worked wholeheartedly with all of the educational as- 
sociations in drafting the questionnaire, and the fault is probably 
ours in not having asked for a breakdown for each of the diverse types 
of educational institutions. 

If you take 2 barrels of water and say that 1 represents the distribu- 
tion of Korean veterans in private institutions and this other barrel 
represents the distribution of nonveterans you may go on to say 
“Well, there isn’t any great difference between the two. It is only 4 
or 5 percent. Why are you so excited about that?” But the fact is 
that the use of gross fivures tells only a small part of the story. In 
any study of Korean veterans enrolled in privately endowed institu- 
tions you will see that most of the water in that barrel comes from the 
large, urban, privately endowed institutions and that you would need 
to use an eye dropper to measure the number of Korean veterans in 
the small traditional, 4-year American college. This type of insti- 
tution is as American as cornbread and baseball. It has made an in- 
dispensable contribution to American life. When this group of col- 
leges is adversely affected, it is of very great significance indeed. 

When the Federal Government encourages the veteran to make in- 
creased use of educational facilities prov ided by the State or local com- 
munity, it would seem only fair that some portion of the Federal funds 
earmarked for educational purposes should at least partially relieve 
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the local taxpayer of the tax burden thus imposed. In the final 
analysis, the Federal and local taxpayer is the same person, and simple 
equity demands an equalization of the burden on a national scale. 

Thirdly, the Association of American Colleges believes that the 
Public Law 550 single payment plan constitutes a precedent for Fed- 
eral or State aid that is unsound for the future well-being of American 
education. Ever since the end of World War II the United States has 
sought a solution to the problem of the lost educational opportunity 
of the veteran. Public Law 346 was a law that provided full financial 
assistance, 1 part subsistence, 1 part cost of education. Public Law 
550 provided some assistance but gave it in a lump-sum payment, 

Now we face the future in which the question is which of the two 
is sound procedure. It is increasingly apparent that we will provide 
educational benefits for veterans for a long, long time. What we do 
now will inevitably constitute a pattern not only for other forms of 
Federal assistance but doubtlessly State scholarship plans as well. 

We must educate for strength and for freedom, and this means that 
we must encourage as many as possible to continue their education and 
do it in a way that is fair toall. This is why we are so concerned and 
interested in this amendment. 

In clear and simple terms, Members of the Congress, we fear lest 
Public Law 550 set a pattern for the future which will have an adverse 
effect on the dual system of education. 

Before closing, I should like to comment briefly on veteran-college 
reaction to the present Springer amendment. How do veterans react 
to the present proposal ¢ 

Shortly after the present amendment was introduced, and it was 
introduced only recently, the American Association of Colleges sought 
veteran reaction. One hundred and twelve colleges in six States h: ave 
reacted: In 78 colleges veterans voted unanimously for the proposi- 
tion ; in 33 colleges the veterans were overw helmingly for. Inonly one 
of the 112 colleges was there an unfavorable vote against. In all 6026 
voted for the amendment, 118 were ag rainst. We would not conclude 
from such a sampling that the vast majority of veterans favor the 
proposition. We do indicate that wherever the op portunity has been 
given to veterans to indicate their attitude toward such a bill there has 
been overwhe ‘Iming support for it. 

How do the colleges react? A year ago the American Council on 
Education appeared against any amendment of Public Law 550. This 
year in an effort to get all the educational groups together, we sug- 
gested that the American Council on Education poll its membership 
for institutional reaction. On June 10 the American Council pub- 
lished the results. Of the 634 colleges replying, 71.3 percent replied 
for the bill; 28.77 percent voted against. Of the 634 colleges 452 feted 
to support the bill, 182 voted not to support it. We believe that the 
college reaction is symptomatic of how those most concerned with the 
veterans’ educational future feel about H. R. 9235. 

In the light of these reactions, we most earnestly ask for your con- 
sidered judgment on a matter aeenee to the veteran, to higher 
education, and in the long run to the Nation itself 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to include in the record a summary of 
the arguments for H. R. 9235 which I shall leave with the secretary 
but shall not read. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Without objection they will be allowed to enter the 
record. 
Che document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEME SUBMI y He ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 






Che arguments for the new Springer amendment (H. R. 9285) may be sum- 
marized as follows 

1. The Springer amendment will partially correct the imbalance between the 
educational benefits granted to Public Law 346 (World War IL) and Public Law 
550 (Korean war) veterans tising educational and subsistence costs have 
made it increasingly difficult for the Korean veteral Many colleges report a 
high dropout rate for Korean veterans due to financial problems. This amend 
ment increases educational benefits by $30 per month and sharply lessens the 


gap between the financial assistance given veterans of two wars 
2. The amendment, by increasing educational benefits, will make it possible 
1 





for more veterans to avail themselves of their educational opportunity. When 
Law 550 was under discussion it was freely predicted that up to 300,000 
veterans would qualify. The latest report shows less than 150,000 now 
enrolled The amendment takes account of increased educational costs and 
carries out in practice the origina ntent of the Congress to assist the veteran 
in acquiring an education 
3. The amendment treats a veterans alike It treats all colleges alike. Under 
the proposed amendment, all single full-time veterans will continue to receive for 
each month in college $110 for subsistence All collegiate-grade institutions will 
eceive $30 as a cost-of-education grant and this wv he credited toward tuition 
wr fees. These provisions make Public Law 550 a fairer law. 


amendment prevents the perpetuation of the present inequities of the 





payment plan from becoming the pattern for future Federal scholar- 


ships in higher education The veterans’ af rs committee of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities on January 15, 1953, said “The finan 
cial ] iples of the present bill (i. e., present unamended Public Law 550) are 
along the lines of those developed by the United States Office of Education for 
a Federal scholarship bill.” In view of such a possibility, and quite apart from 
the merits of Federal scholarships, it is important that the principle of separat 
ing subsistence and educationa costs be clea established. The proposed 
amendment does this 

5 rhe amendment enlarges the veteran’s freedom of choice in the selection of 
a college. Urban institutions seem to have a disproportionate share of commut- 


ng Korean veterans By increasing financial benefits, the veterans will be bet- 





ter able to consider residential colleges and thus be less restricted to institutions 
amendment also should relieve some 


of the drain upon the scholarship funds of private colleges 


near his home. For a similar reason, the 








‘he amendment, by providing direct payment to institutions, helps to keep 
educational performance high and relieves the local and State taxpayer from 
the additional costs caused by an increase in veteran enrollment in publicly sup 
ported colleges 

7. The amendment provides for direct institutional payment without the need 
of time-consuming contract negotiations At present, all colleges receive $1 per 
veteran per month for maintaining attendance records This is done without 
contract negotiation. The proposed amendment operates the same way. Only 
the amount to be paid would be changed. 





8. The drift of first-time, full-time veterans to publicly supported institutions 
is clearly illustrated in the enrollment report by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for the fall term, 1953-54. This survey shows that 58.7 percent of the 
nonveterans and 63.1 percent of the Kor veterans were enrolled in publicly 
1 institutions. It should be noted that the gross figures conceal the 
ffect of Publie Law 550 on ve 





supporte 








adverse ‘an enrollment in residential colleges 
not in an urban setting Even so, there is evidence that Publie Law 550 has 
accelerated the imbalance between public and private institutions. 


9. The Springer amendment arose from a joint effort by many educational 





organizations to present a united front in regard to corrective legislation per- 


‘ans It is the result of lon 





taining to Korean vete ind tireless efforts to pre 


! ¢ ; : ation. While it may not 
e a perfect solution, Sa Sigt icant ep n the 7 ht direction It is fair to 





pare a bill that would avoid the evils of previous le 














———— 
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the veteran, to all classes of educational institutions, and provides a pattern for 


future reference in respect to veteran legislation. 


Mr. Touiey. | would like also to introduce into the record two very 
brief reports, one a letter by Stanley I. Hayden, addressed to the 
Association of American Colleges: 


Dear Strs: In reply to your information in regard to the Public Law No, 550 
Our college has made a survey of all Korean veterans through a call meeting and 
they unanimously approved of the proposed amendment recently submitted to 
this office. 

Our Korean veteran who many times feels that he endangered his life as much 
as, did World War II men and yet he has been denied through the bill 550 an 
equal award of education, especially is this true of those Korean veterans who 
by reason of their own choice want to pursue their education in a non-State 
institution. Our Korean veterans sincerely feel that the amendment to bill 550 
provides for a more equal and fair treatment to them than exists at the present 
time 


Then there is one more item : 

On May 21, 1954, the Schoolmen’s Post No. 543, American Legion, unanimously 
adopted a resolution endorsing H R. 9235. On May 24, on the motion of the 
commander of the Schoolmen’s Post, the New York County convention of the 
American Legion also unanimously endorsed H. R. 9235, and called on its State 
and National commanders to work for its enactment. This resolution is now in 
the process of advancement to New York State headquarters and thence to 
national headquarters of the American Legion. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Tolley, there will probab ly be some questions 
that might be asked by me smbers of the subcommittee. 

At this time may I say with some apology to the chairman of this 
committee, the gentlel: uy from Massachusetts, Mrs. Rogers, is pees nt 
today. Throughout all the time I have been on this committee she has 
shown a very keen interest in all matters having to do with training 
and education, and she is, as chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, also a member of this subcommittee by virtue of being the 
chairman. We are cert: ainty more than p pleas ed, Madam Chairman, 
that you are here just out of interest in what is happening in this 
legisl: ation. 

Mrs. Rocrers. I am delighted to be here. You know of my deep 
interest. I was one of the conferees in 1952 that tried to secure grants 
for the colleges. I thought it very necessary. I will not ask any 
questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rapwan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to establish one fact. This prese nt allow- 
ance to the veteran comprehends an amount of money which will go to 
his tuition. The amount the veteran will receive himself will not be 
reduced at all under this bill ? 

Mr. Totiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. He will receive the same amount, but the ad« aoe 
amount will be paid to the college, so, in effect, we are increasing his 
allowance at the same time ? 

Mr. Totiry. The veteran gets the advantage of whatever the charge 
is. Every institution has some fees. They may be very modest. 

Mr. Hacen. We will take veteran X € going to Indiana which is a 
State university, paying $50 a semester. He will get to keep that $50. 
So, in effect, we are increasing. 
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Mr. Totiey. That is right. Nothing is taken away from any vet- 


eran and he gets whatever advantage there is in the fee or tuition 
system as the case may be. 
, Mr. Hacen. He is getting a orat ity under this bill. 

Mr. Toxtuey. | p to $30 a month. If the fees are in excess of $30 a 
month, he is only getting a part of that. 

Mr. Hacen. I am interested in this subject. I would assume that 
with some minor exceptions there are no basic antagonisms between 
administrators and teaching personnel in public institutions and in 
private instituti ons, and Ll was wol dering y, I hi ive received several 
telegrams in op posi ition to this legislation from representatives of 
public a in my State. As I say, I would assume that there 
is no basic antipathy toward private institutions and that it would 
appear to me pe rhaps that maybe they feel that this is going to cost 
money. I see in this report from the Veterans’ Administration repre- 
sentative where it is estimated that it will cost $70 million per annum. 
I was wondering if their motivation would be the fact that they think 
this additional expense might jeopardize the whole program of educa- 
tional aid. 

Possibly my assumption of no antipathy is wrong. You could com- 
ment on that if you wanted to, and I would like to have your opinion 
on whether or not their motivation is the fact that they feel this added 
cost might jeopardize the whole program ? 

Mr. Totiey. I cannot speak for them. -I do not know what their 
thinking is. I do not know what issues have really motivated their 
opposition. 

Mr. Hacen. Then you would assume that they have no objection 
to private institutions and perhaps welcome their growth and contin- 
ued vitality ? 

Mr. Touitey. I would guess, without knowing, and perhaps it is 
dangerous to guess, that the public institutions are more adequately 
financed in California than the public institutions in many other 
States, and therefore they see no great urgency for whatever income 
they would get from this source. I one | not expect, Mr. Hagen, that 
their point of view was motivated by any feeling an antagonism or 
hostility. Every one I know in the fiel | of higher education believes 
in the dual system. This means they believe in public institutions as 
well as pr iv: ately endowed ones. 

Mr. Hacen. I would assume that their attitude would be similar to 
mine. I think that money spent on education is money well spent. I 
am not economy minded in that respect, and I was wondering, since 
the v do have ple nty of students, whether they would be op posed on the 
premise that they might think that this would jeopardize the whole 
program of F ‘ederal aid; in this instance, being aid to the veteran, not 
to the institution ? 

Mr. Toutury. If that is their motiv ation, I think they are wrong. 

Mr. Hacen. They must have some motivation. That is the point 
I want to make. I am trying to find out what it is. 

Mr. Totter. Of course, there are many public institutions enthusi- 
asticallv in favor of this bill. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. On the other hand, as I understand, this might appear 
to be a or atuity to the colleges, but it actually is not bec ‘ause it actu- 
ally costs you in Syracuse more per student than you are going to get 
under this bill and that experience is typical. 


t 
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Mr. Totitey. And this would also be true in public institutions. 

Mr. Hacen. So why do you want these students, because it is not 
going to be profitable to the institution ? Why clo you want these 
students ? 

Mr. Totiey. It is not a question of whether we want them, but 
whether the operation of Public Law 550 disturbs the balance of the 
dual system. Let me turn the question around. Under 346 the boy 
had a very considerable freedom of choice. If as a California man 
he wanted to go to Cal Tech instead 7 UCLA, Berkeley, Santa 
Barbara, or Fresno State, he applied at Cal Tech, and he did not worry 
about the dollar cost. We have now aaa “1 the signals so that the 
boy has a dollar problem with him from the time he gets up in the 
morning until the time he goes to bed at night, and he says “I have 
to worry about this. These are the only dollars I have and I have to 
husband and use them so that they stretch as far as possible.” 

Because the dollar benefits are inadequate he finds himself in a situ- 
ation where the institutions that charge tuition are beyond his reach, 
and residential-type institutions are also beyond his reach. 

So we have, made the K-vet a day-student type of college boy living 

home and attending either a privately endowed university in his 
native city or attending a public institution, again, because it is close 
to his home. 

The distribution is radically different than under 346. You had 
great mobility of veterans. You have no mobility now at all. We 
have converted the K-vet population into a commuting student popul- 
lation. 

Mr. Hagen. You have not explicitly stated it, but I would assume 
that you would like to see people go to college, and you are, of course, 
probably convinced that the quality of education that your institution 
puts out is equal to or better than that of some other institutions. You 
want as many students as possible. 

I wanted a statement from you as to explicitly why the private insti- 
tutions are so concerned about this gratuity which i not really a 
gratuity because it causes them to lose more money. 

Mr. Touury. Mr. Hagen my interest in this is not because I am 
chancellor of Syracuse University, but because I am chairman of the 
committee of Public Law 550 of the Association of American Col- 
leges. My interest is not in worrying about enrollment at Syracuse 
University. Syracuse University ‘has all the students it needs, yet is 
going to have all the students it needs. ck are not seriously affected 
by the K-vet bill because we are located in a moderately large urban 
center. We have a population of some '300,000 in the county and 
therefore many veterans, in spite of our tuition, will live at home and 
come to Syrac use. 

The case here is on the grounds of mobility and freedom of choice 
and the harmful effect on the small colleges, the Hobarts and the 
Hamiltons, and the St. Lawrences. 

Mr. Hagen. Basically some of the small colleges are in trouble in 
keeping a student population. 

Mr. Totuery. We are not worried, Mr. Hagen, so much about the 
actual number of veterans that are now in school. We are worried 
about the long-term implications of this. 

Hr. Hacen. That is what Iam trying to find out. 
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Mr. Toiiey. If the operation of Public Law 550 has an adverse 
effect on the traditional 4-vear residential college, the American col- 


lege, an enterprise that is unique in the educational world, we are, of 
course, concerned. We t K Il unfortunate if very few ol the re- 
turning veterans find it financially possible to attend the small resi 


dential American college. | 

I want to make it pe rfectly clear that I am not speak ig for Syra- 
cuse University this morning because Syracuse University 1s not go- 
ing to be seriously athe ted no matter what you do in any bill. 

Mr. Hagen. I understand that. 

Mr. Toutiey. Speaking as chairman of this national committee, I 
am speaking primarily for the small traditional, 4-year college not in 
an urban community. 

Mr. Hacex. Would it be safe to summarize what you are saying in 
this fashion: these students over a period of time do constitute a sub 
vo to college, and, unless this law is 
changed, there will be an inordinate crowth of the facilities and so 
forth of the public institutions with a consequent lack of growth or 
decline in the facilities and program of the private institutions ? 

Mr. Totter. Let me put it this way. For a long time there has been 
a growing interest in and support of public higher education so that 
the publicly supported institutions have moved from, say, 30 percent 
of the total college populat ion to 40 and now to 50, and we can see very 
clearly that this will move to 60 and maybe 65 and maybe higher. We 
are in favor of the growth and expansion of institutions of higher 
learning that are tax supported, but we do not want to see Federal 
legislation accelerate this trend. 

The balance of strength may shift but we do not want Uncle Sam to 
give itanextra and unexpec tec push. 

Mr. Hagen. On the other hand, I would assume that the leaders in 
the public institutions have no objection to the growth of private 
institutions ¢ 

Mr. Totiey. I would hope that is true. 

Mr. Hagen. Don’t you think it is true? 

Mr. Totiey. It is true of all the people I know in public education. 
I know a great many. : 

Mr. Hacen. That isall. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Tolley, there are just 1 or 2 questions I would 
lik to ask, and Tam not sure of this point. 

Under the World War IT bill which has now practically expired, 
what are the figures there as to the distribution bet ween public and 
priv ate colleges ? 

Mr. Totiey. In 1948, 52 percent of the veterans under 346 were in 
private institutions and 48 percent in public institutions. 

[ do not have the figures for 1950. 

Mr. Srrincer. Is that for that 1-year period or for the period 1946, 
1947, and 1948 ? 

Mr. Totuey. So far as I know, this is just the year 1948. 

Mr. Sprincer. That was 52 percent in private institutions; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Toury. Fifty two in private and 48 in public. In 1952 under 
Public Law 550, this has been turned almost up side down because 
63.6 were in public institutions and the balance in private. That is 
06.4 1n private institutions, 


stantial bloc of the people wh 
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Mr. Sprincer. That is for the vear 1952 / 

Mr. Totxey. That is for the vear 1952. 

Mr. Sprincer. You say that you represent 703 colleges, sir‘ 

Mr. Touitey. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. And they voted unanimously to support this bill or 
something similar to that ? 

Mr. Toutziey. All of the delegates from the colleges present at the 
annual meeting voted. 

Mr. Sprincer. When was that ? 

Mr. Totiey. This was in January 1954 at Cineimnati, Olio. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, does that represent the public, the private or 
both ? 

Mr. Toutey. It represented all of ow membership, and in our mem- 
bership are many public institutions as well as private institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. What percentage of the publie institutions belong to 
your group ! 

Mr. Totuey. I would have to defer to the executive director, Dr. 
Snavely. 

Mr. Sprtncer. You may supply it for the record. 

Mr. Totter. We can get it from him so that we may introduce it 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The number according to Dr. Guy E. Snavely is approximately 25 percent. 


Mr. Springer. Is that a substantial number, Dr. Tolley, who do 
belong ? 

Mr. Totury. It is a substantial number although it is in essence the 
liberal arts colleges of the big public institutions. In other words, 
we would not be so likely to have the large technical institutions, but 
we do have most of the large public institutions that have a strong 
college of liberal arts, This is historically a liberal arts college move- 
ment, and the liberal arts college movement is both public and private. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen has another question. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to make clear, Dr. Tolley, that Iam not person- 
ally unsympathetic to your position and I think both the private and 
public institutions have a rele in our Nation, but I think you might 
get this bill out of the subcommittee and out of the committee and it 
would not do any good unless it passed. There is a large monetary 
consideration as [ understand it. I think you or some of the following 
witnesses should touch on some of these things. 

I think that this bill does amount, in many instances, to an increase 
at least in the amount that the veteran will receive and poses the ques- 
tion of whether simultaneously there should not be a reduction in this 
payment to the veteran. I can understand that politically it would be 
wise to leave it M here it is because you certainly would vet no veteran 
protest in leaving it where it is. That is one aspect of this problem 
that should be commented upon, I think. 

In this report of the Veterans’ Administration, with which you may 
or may not be familiar, they also refer to several other things. 

No. 1, I think they comment that this will create a disparity bet ween 
the students in institutions who are engaged in a vocational type of 
program, on the job or on the farm training, and that there would 
be a demand that they receive some consideration similar. 
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Then there is reference here to some of the adi iinistrative problem 
whi h will] be created, parti larly in connectio} with part time stu- 
dents, and, of course, as I understand, the original import of this 
Public Law 550 was di ioned to reduce the adn inistrative costs in 
connection with this program. I think that some comment on this 
aspect of legislation would be valuable because, if we approve this 
bill, we are going to have to get it approved by the Rules Committee 
and that is sometimes quite a problem. 

Mr. Totury. My reply would be that we think the administrative 


problems are relatively simple and will not be expensive. In adjust- 


larger we know this will 
cost dollars but we do not regard this as merely a political problem. 
The K-Vet simply must have more dollars if he is going to stay in 
school. There is acute financial distress not only In public institutions 
but in private institutions, not only among the cay students, but 
among the residential students and particularly among the married 
K-Vets. We therefore think that it would be very unfair to the 
K-Vets not to adjust this as is propo ed by H. R. 9235. 

Mr. Sprincer. If that is all, Dr. Tolley, thank you very much. 

We have next Dr. Carl Borgmann, president of the University of 
Vermont, representing the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. 

Dr. Borgmann. 


nye the bill so that the fi incial henefits are 


STATEMENT OF CARL W. BORGMANN, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, REPRE- 
SENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Boremann. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carl W. Borgmann and I am president of the University of 
Vermont at Burlington, Vt. I represent the Association of Land- 
Grant Coll ves and Universities, of w hose veterans affairs committee 
I am a member, and am appearing at the request of the executive 
committee of that association, which includes 54 colleges and uni- 
versities located in all the States and Territories, enrolling about one- 
fifth of all students in higher education in the United States. 

The association is opposed to the enactment of H. R. 9235, which 
is the subject of this hearing. We believe that the principle estab- 
lished in Public Law 5DdD0 of establishing veterans educational benefits 
directly between the Federal Government and the individual veteran 
is sound, has worked well, and should be maintained. This position 
was adopted by the full membership of the association at its annual 
meeting of last November, and has been reaffirmed by the membership 
in a poll in which the proposal contained in H. R. 9235 was specifically 
outlined. 

There are several reasons why it is desirable in a veterans educa- 
tional program to keep the fiseal relationships for benefits directly 
between the Government and the veteran, rather than between the 
Government and the educational institution. One of these, to which 
the attention of this committee has been called before, is that under 
the laws governing veterans benefits the Veterans’ Administration and 
the General Accounting Office have final authority to determine all 
questions both of law and fact. No educational institution has the 
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right to appeal to the courts for an impartial determination in the 
event of a dispute on any fiscal or other matter involving veteran 
students. 

We believe, the experience under Public Law 346 has shown, that a 
large-scale fiscal relationship between the Federal Government and 
colleges and universities under the conditions established in the laws 
governing veterans benefits is undesirable, and should not be entered 
into unless there are other compelling reasons for such an arrange 
ment. 

In addition to the inherent dangers of such an arrangement under 
the powers granted by the law to one party to it (the Federal Gov- 
oitilie nt), it inevitably involves considerably increased administra- 
tive details and costs, both on the part of the Federal Government 
and the colleges. We do not feel, however, that if payments are to be 
made directly to institutions, the proposal for a flat payment em- 
bodied in H. R. 9235 is a distinct improvement over those previously 
made. It recognizes the fact that the payment of customary tuition 
fees alone is not a fair method of reimbursing institutions for the cost 
of education of veteran students. 

In hearings last summer on the general question of separation of 
the present flat scholarship payment to veterans into 2 separate pay 
ments, 1 for subsistence and 1 for tuition, the areument was made 
that the present Public Law 550 influences veterans to attend low-fee 
educational institutions in unusual numbers, as compared to the nor- 
mal distribution of student enrollment. 

Analysis of the survey of first time entering Korean veterans of 
last fall made by the United States Office of Education shows that in- 
stitutions in the lowest fee bracket (that is, under $100) actually en 
rolled fewer Korean veterans proportionately than those in the next 2 
brackets ($100 to $299 and $300 to $499). Only the institutions in 
the very highest fee brackets (that is, more han $500 a year) enrolled 
fewer Korean veterans, proportionately, than nonveterans. Insti- 
tutions in the highest fee brackets are in general also those with the 
highest standards of admission. Since the student deferment pro- 
gram permitted students with high acedemic ability to finish college 
before entering Korean service, it is worth noting that failure of 
Korean veterans to enroll in the very highest-cost institutions in the 
same proportions as nonveterans may be due to inability to meet ad- 
missions standards, rather than to financial reasons. ‘There is cer- 
tainly no evidence that the lowest-cost institutions attract Korean 
veterans under Public Law 550 in unusual proportions. 

It has also been asserted that the program under Public Law 550 
is less attractive to the veteran than that under Public Law 346, and 
that as a result fewer veterans will take advantage of educational 
benefits. 

In this connection I should like to refer to a report (No. 239) made 
by the Veterans’ Administration to the chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee under date of April 28, 1954, on the subject of 
veterans’ plans for training under Public Law 550. 

This report, based on a survey by the Bureau of the Census, indi- 
cates, and I quote: 

That the percentage of the future eligible veteran population which may rea- 
sonably be expected to enter training may very well equal or exceed the per- 
centage of World War II veterans who entered training under Public Law 346. 
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This same report notes that the early group of discharged Korean 
veterans included a re lati vely high percentage of World War II vet- 
erans, many of whom either already had taken advantage of World 
War II educational benefits, or had decided against using their edu- 
ational benefits. Thus the only data available indicate that the 
Korean veterans who are not also World War II veterans will use 
Public Law 550 in proportions as great as or greater than the World 
War II veterans used Public Law 346. 

The executive committee of our association believes that the question 
of whether or not educational benefits under Publie Law 550 are high 


enough is not one on which the association should take a position. This 
is a matter primarily for the veterans’ organizations, and for the Con- 
gress. However, the association feels that if veterans’ educational 


benefits are considered to be too low, the best way to raise them is by 
giving the veteran more money, directly, as an increased scholarship. 

In _ — it should be noted that Public Law 550 did not 
propose to pay the full cost of education for veterans, but to grant 
assistance in completing educational plans which were interrupted by 
military service. The payment made in the case of a single veteran 
atte ioe college full time is $110 a month. 

Since his eligibility is based on crediting 114 days for every day 
spent in military service, the payment ani amounts to $165 a 
month for every month spent in military service. For 2 years in mili- 
tary service, the present law provides a scholarship worth nearly 
S4.000, in addition to the pay, subsistence, and clothing furnished 
W hile in serv ice. 

None of the veterans’ organizations have received any substantial 
aoaveet of complaints that this amount is inadequate as educational 

S1Sti Ince, or that veterans do not like the present method of making 
veterans’ benefit payments directly to veto us. 

We unde ‘rstand that several colleges interested in changing Public 
Law 550 have conducted surveys among their veteran students, asking 
them whether or not they would favor the enactment of H. R. 9235. 
In effect, the veterans involved were asked whether or not they would 
like to have more money. It would be surprising indeed if very many 
young men said, “No.” : 

Cost estimates on H. R. 9235 have no doubt been submitted to the 
committee by the Veterans’ Administration. Our information is that 
the increased cost for the coming fiscal year based on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration enrollment estimates would be about $60 million, and that 
thereafter the annual increased cost would be upward of $70 million. 
This is based on the provisions of the present bill, which limit in- 
creased benefits on the basis of veterans attending colleges and uni- 
versities. Should a similar increase be granted in the case of veterans 
attending all types of educational institutions, increased costs would 
be well in excess of $100 million for the first year, and upward of $120 
million thereafter. 

It has been said that it is important that the provisions of Public 
Law 550 be changed in order that it not constitute a precedent for a 
future general scholarship program, which would be difficult to break. 
Experience would indicate this argument has little validity. The very 
fact that the World War IT program did not constitute a precedent for 
Public Law 550 is substantial evidence that the Congress is willing 
to act on the evidence before it, rather than on precedent. The Federal 
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Government also now operates other scholarship programs on bases 
ditferent from Public Law 550. 

The mere fact that a general scholarship program, or a program of 
aid to colleges and universities, would be operated by an agency of 
Government which does not have final authority to enforce its deci- 
sions without review by the courts would be an important factor in 
consideration by our association of any proposals for such programs. 

We have the highest respect for the personnel of the Veterans’ 
Administration and do not believe they have any desire to exercise 
control over educational policies and progr: ims. We do not think, 
however, that any agency of the Federal Government should be its 
own judge, and legal counsel in important relationships with educa- 
tional institutions. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, our association believes that the present 
method of handling financial relationships under Public Law 550 is 
working well and that there are no substantial reasons for a change. 
We believe, on the other hand, that there are substantial considera- 
tions of educational policy, cost, and administration against a change 

We also feel that there will be public criticism of higher educ: ation 
if Public Law 550 is amended to provide for payments to educational 
institutions, whether this criticism is justified or not. Since many of 
our institutions are low-fee institutions, we believe that much of this 
criticism will center on them, and for this reason it is particularly 
important to have a clear record. 

Our association includes both high fee and low-fee instituti ons, and 
we find no differences among them on this basis, in their belief that 
the present law is working satisfactorily. We appreciate very much 
the 1” portunity given to present our Views. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Borgmann, due to the fact that the bells have 
rung, Congress will have to go in session at this time. I would like 
for you to return at 2 o'clock if you can. I do not think that the ques 
tioning will be long. I had expected to go ahead until 12: 15 but, in 
view of the call of the House, we have no other alternative. 

Dr. Brownell, we will hear you immediately when Dr. Borgmann is 
finished, and I doubt that his qientooning will take over 15 minutes. 

We will adjourn to reconvene at 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day. ) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Sprincer. Show the committee reconvened at 6 minutes past 
2,and that Dr. Carl W. Borgmann is back on the stand. 
You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CARL W. BORGMANN, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, REPRE- 
SENTING ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES—Resumed 


Mr. Boremann. I finished our statement, sir, and am ready for 
questions. 
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Mr. Sprincer. There are one or two questions that I would like to 
ask, Doctor, turning to page 2, line 4, of your statement: 


We believe, and experience under Public Law 346, as shown, that a large- 
seale fiscal relationship between the Federal Government and colleges and uni- 


versities under the conditions established in the laws governing veterans’ 
benefits is undesirable and should not be entered into unless there are other 
compelling reasons for such an arrangement. 

Have you read this amendment very carefully, Doctor? 

Mr. BorgMann. Rather carefully; yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think this establishes anywhere near the 
same relationship as before, sir 

Mr. Boremann. It seems to me that it certainly leaves the General 
Accounting Office and the Veterans’ Administration in the same posi- 
tion with respect to questions of doubt, and the institutions in a posi- 
tion of not being able to carry disputes into a court for decision. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, what dispute do you visualize ? 

Mr. Borcmann. When a differerence of opinion as to what charge 
is proper. 

Mr. Sprincer. You understand that under the bill it is a flat 
charge ? 

Mr. Boramann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. There cannot be dispute about a flat charge ? 

Mr. Borgmann. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are not getting into any question in this as 
in 346, as to the cost of education. 

Mr. Boremann. Assuming, of course, that all of the students will 
be full-time students and will be given a flat payment, whereas many 
will be part-time students and there will be a question of how much 
part ime. 

Mr. Sprincer. 90 percent of your students will be full time. 

Mr. Borgmann. For the country as a whole, I do not know. For 
my own institution, more than 90 percent ; yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. I would imagine it would be somewhere around 
90 percent. We went into that at some length when this was drawn 
and visualized only this situation, where you would make one certifi- 
cation in a semester, where if the University of Vermont had 101 
students in attendance, and I suppose you could have dispute as to 
what a part-time student was. 

Mr. Boremann. What about those students that have come and 
dropped out ¢ 

Mr. Sprincrr. I am not sure about that. I suppose that is an- 
other that could be raised, the question of those that dropped out. 

However, I saw at the University of Illinois the kind of situation 
they had in World War IT, and that is what I think every public school 
administrator is afraid of. I will admit that that was the most am 
biguous situation that could possibly be conceived of, as to what the 
cost of education was. I think, too, by this amendment, that we have 
eliminated the basis to that extent under Public Law 346, on a type of 
thing brought out before Mr. King’s subcommittee; that is the one 
of which I am chairman now, but of which he was chairman at that 
time. 

One university, merely upon the writing of a letter by the Veterans’ 
Administration, restored $500,000 in overpayment. I do not think 
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that we are going to get into those situations under this kind of an 
amendment. That was one question on which I wanted you to com- 
ment. 

On the same page in the next paragraph it is your feeling, I take it, 
that this flat payment of $30 a month is better ‘than the one you had 
under 346 ? 

Mr. Boremann. I believe that is the position of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the position of your group, as I understood 
it in my luncheon meeting with the me mbers of your group last Jan- 
uary, when there were some dozen present who met with me at that 
time. 

On page 3, the first paragraph at the top of the page: 

There is certainly no evidence that the lowest cost institutions attract Korean 
veterans under Public Law 550 in unusual proportions, 

Do you believe that the surveys that have been conducted thus far 
tend to bear that out ? 

Mr. Boramann. The fieures on the previous page at the bottom of 
the page are taken directly from the Office of Education Information, 
and, instead of comparing public versus private, a comparison is made 
concerning the proportion of Korean GIs in terms of the total male 
population entering the freshman class, and under those situations, 
the institutions with less than $100 fee have a lower proportionate 
amount, slightly lower, I admit, but still a lower proportion of Korean 
veterans attending than male nonveterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. Did you listen to the testimony of Chancelor Tolley 
this morning? 

Mr. BoremMann. Yes, sil 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you recall the figures he gave with reference to 
Notre Dame University and Indiana University ¢ 

Mr. Boraemann. Roughly, yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. My recollection—and I will stand corrected by the 
record, whatever it shows—was roughly this: That in the particular 
year, which might have been last year or the year before that, there 
were some 20 or 25 Korean veterans at Notre Dame out of a popula 
tion of some 1, Bond 1,500 in the class. 

At Indiana University it was approximately the same, and they had 
about, I believe, 130 roughly. Now. how would you explain that ¢ 

Mr. Boremann. I don't think that you can explain individual fig 
ures taken out of thin air. In other words, I can pick out individual 
institutions, my own, for example, which will reverse that trend. I 
happen to come from an institution that doesn’t know quite what it is, 
public or private. The tuition is over $600, and yet we have slightly 
above the national average of Korean veterans e rolling in our insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Sprincer. How many other universities are there in Vermont? 

Mr. Boremann. Where do you draw the line? There are perhaps 
10 universities, 4-year schools, 

Mr. Sertncer. There are 10 other universities, 4-year schools ? 

Mr. BorgMann. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. How will they compare? 

Mr. Boremann. I donot know. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would they fall in the classification that Chancellor 
Tolley described as the sm: uli 4- year institution, do you think ¢ 
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Mr. BoremMann. I think so. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you name some of them / 

Mr. BorGMann. Middlebury, St. Michael's, Goddard—very tiny— 
Wyndham, which is even tinier. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you talked to the presidents of any of those 
universities, as to what their GI problem is ¢ 

Mr. BorcMann. No. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, I am referring now to the next paragraph, 
paragraph 2 on page 3, beginning at line 7 after the words “I quote”: 

“That the percentage of the future eligible veteran population which may 
reasonably be expected to enter training may very well equal or exceed the per- 
centage of World War II veterans who entered training under Public Law 346.” 
have you seen any figures as to that ? 

Mr. Boremann. I have _ seen the figures; no, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. I would be interested to hear what the Veterans’ 
A¢ iministr: ation has to say on that point, if they have any figures. 

Now, I think it is entirely possible that the future veteran popula- 
tion entering training may involve different kinds of training, but it 
is my understanding from the figures available that the percentage of 
GI's entering cailanie Is considerably below what it was under 346. 
That is my ti teal at this time. I will be willing to listen to 
the Veterans’ Administration, but I understood when they were talk- 
ing about training they spoke of all types of training. 

Mr. BoramMann. I think you have to recognize one thing. In the 
first place, we are still early in time with respect to Korean veterans 
coming back. The early draftees or returnees to service, many of 
them, were World War II veterans, who had already completed a col- 
lege education or had decided that they had no interest in it, and it is 
that group that you have a sample of, in terms of your experience to 
date, not the new group that have been taken in and are just now start- 
Ing to come out. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, turning to page 4, the second paragraph: 

None of the veterans’ organizations have received any substantial number of 
complaints that this amount is inadequate as educational assistance, or that 
veterans do not like the present method of making veterans’ benefit payments 
directly to veterans 
Well now, I do not know about the veterans’ organizations, as to 
whether they would receive any complaints or not. I am talking 
about the national veterans’ organizations. However, the two student 
veterans’ organizations in my district, located at the University of 
Illinois and at Eastern Illinois State College, one of which is one of 
the large universities of the world, and I suppose has a male popula- 
tion of some 12,000 and several hundred GI's and the other a smaller 
college of probab ly 3,000, with some 1,800 to 3,000 students, with prob- 
ably 200 to 250 GI’s, both have gone into this and, in fact, made in- 
quiry about it and assured me of their support : it. One of them 
indicated that it was unanimous by their club. I do not know how 
you receive information on this. I suppose that I would be in a bet- 
ter position to get it than you would, but I have received considerable 
mail for the bill. 

Now, maybe as you say it is only human that if someone is going to 
offer you more money that you would be willing to take it, but I ‘did 
wonder what your information was there, that inference, as I take it, 
that most veterans did not feel that this was enough money? 
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Mr. BoramMann. I take it that no information to that effect has come 
to the local office here of the Land-Grant Association, as far as infor 
mation or requests by veterans to national veterans’ organizations ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Well, now, I know how that would come. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois is a land-grant college. There has been no ques- 
tion that it has been in the newspapers what they are doing on this. 
I take it that probably the University of Illinois would not take the 
time to tell the Land-Grant ¢ ollege Associ lation here about the senti- 
ment of those students. That is a land-grant college and the other 
is not a land-grant college. I have had no communication from the 
only private school in my district, but I have had from the land-grant 
college and the State college. 

There is one other question, on page 5 of your statement, Doctor. 

Was it your feeling that under this amendment the Veterans’ 
Administration would have any control over educational policies or 
programs ¢ 

Mr. BorgMann. It refers back to the argument and discussion we 
had at the first question, in terms of interpreting the administration 
of this bill—differences of opinion as to interpretation could not be 
resolved by anything other than the word of the Agency. 

Mr. Springer. Now, to be sure I did net misunderstand your state 
ment, you did not mean to say that, by virtue of this amendment, 
they would have in any way a right to control your program or educa 
tional policy ¢ 

Mr. BorgmMann. Only in the indirect ways that are bound to arise 
when there is no means of adequately presenting both sides of an 
argument to an outside judici: al body. 

Mr. Springer. Do you mean that this would in some way influence 
the policy of this school ? 

Mr. Boremann. I think it could. 

Mr. Springer. Could you elaborate on that a little bit because 
I am most interested in that particular point / 

Mr. Boramann. Well, for example, a very small situation: If a 
difference of opinion came up over a fair and proper way of handling 
the student who drops out of college, if that was under discussion, 
we would have to adapt our rules with respect to dropping students 
out of colldve to meet whatever administrative decision the Veterans’ 
Administration made with respect to it. That is a tiny illustration. 

Mr. Sperincer. I am talking about educational policies. 

Mr. Boramann. All policies affect the educational policy of an 
institution, to some extent. 

Mr. Sprincer. Of course, if you take that position, I have no answer 
to you, Doctor, but you are not contending seriously that this ame nd 
ment would in any way affect the policy of the University of Vermont 
as far as educational polici ies were concerned ? 

Mr. Boremann. I would not expect it to, but I would hate to be 
under a situation where it might. 

Mr. Serincer. Allright. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Radwin ? 

Mr. Rapwin. No questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a couple of questions. I would 
assume that the group of students who avail themselves of these 
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Government benefits are students who, if by some method other than 
this method, either by a job or offer or by something, were given the 
opportunity to go to college, would probably disproportion: itely choose 
a low-cost college? Would that be a safe statement. 

Mr. Boremann. If you go back to the year of 1939, which is the 
last, shall we say, seminor mal year in ro h there was reasonable choice 
between private and public or high- or low-fee institutions, I think 
the distribution was aoinnbtiiile like 53 percent in private and 47 
public. 

Mr. Hagen. Th people who avail themselves of this program are 
an atypical sampie of people who might go to college under normal 
circumstances. In other words, they might not have even considered 


it, but here is a golden opportunity offered them which, if you can, 


conceive of some comparable opportunity outside of the Army, would 
ordinarily induce them to choose a low-cost institution, because this 
isnota complete subsidy. 

Mr. Boremann. I think that is a hard question to answer, I think 
that the population is somew hat atypical because there is a chance for 
a broader educational opportunity here. The economic factor is not 
as important as it would be without it. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, you somewhat advert to that in your report, I 
think. Of course, you make a comparison between the Korean war 
sample and the World War II sample. I assume the sample of stu- 
dents are not exactly comparable. 

Mr. BoremMann. No. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering if there are any other reasons why 
public educators generally = the Springer bill? Do you have 
any feeling that this liberalization would in any way endanger the 
program ‘ 

Mr. Boremann. I think our position is well stated in terms of liber- 
alization, and I do not want to be misunderstood on this. The asso- 
ciation is not taking any stand with respect to that. 

Speaking personally, I, too, know of many hardship cases of GI’s 
and non-GI’s, but if a decision is made by Congress, or the veterans’ 
organizations, that more liberalization is needed, our position—and I 
think the right one—is that that should be made directly tg the student 
and not to the institution. 

Mr. Hacen. You say it is left to Congress, but, as a prs actical man, 
you know that one of the iaieelaiital ations which causes Congress to act 
favorably or unfavorably is the cost of these various programs. If 
this were five times as expensive, it might be abandoned. I was won- 
dering if that was an element in the thinking of some of the oppo- 
nents ¢ 

Mr. Boremann. I think it isan element, a small one. 

Mr. Hagen. A small one? 

Mr. BoramMann. Yes. 

Mr. Hacrn. Well, I know some of the public school people feel that 
this would be a benefit to them also, by ason of what I think is the 
fact that opportunities are open to p eople who would not otherwise go 
to college, and thus their facilities are being overtaxed. Thev are 
having to go to their own local taxing agencies more frequently, and, 
with a larger demand, they feel that this legislation would alleviate 
that problem because there would be, No. 1, the fact that of course 
Mr. Springer very fortuitously included a grant to the public schools, 
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and, No. 2, there would presumably be more of a shift to private 
schools, so that the facilities of the public schools would not be taxed 
so heavily with an increasing student body. 

Mr. Boramann. I have not received any information that would 
make me be able to answer that one way or the other, but it seems to 
me that, as a semipublic school, at least, I am not interested in going 
to the Federal Government for additional help in increasing my fa 
cilities. That is a local problem, in terms of a public school, that they 
ought to work out for themselves. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I think their feeling is that for various reasons, 
the demands on public education have grown repay in the face of 
demands on tax revenues for other purposes, and that they are faced 
with the difficult problem of securing the necessary moneys from the 
local governmental agencies, and that this Federal program is aggra- 
vating their problem, without any adequate financial contribution, 
that their problem would be relieved if this legislation were passed. 

Mr. Boramann. There may be individual publie schools in that 
position, but I would say, in terms of the total picture if we have 
to keep on a public versus private, which I don’t think we abould 
be ti uking about, to start with—but if we kee ‘pon ths at, the percentag 
of students in publie schools for higher education is somewhat tal 
than it was back before World War II. There is no tremendous shift 
one way or the other. There is a long historical shift, certainly, be 
cause private higher education wass all there was 100 years ago, but 
that shift is an historical shift and is not affected by Public Law 550 
or any other law recently passed. 

Mr. Hagen. This gentleman who was here earlier, Mr. Theobald, 
of Queens College, New York, said that he favored this legislation 
because of the fact that they do have an increasing enrollment prob- 
lem in New York City, and it is a city-sup ported institution. They 
felt that they would have less of a problem if some of these students 
went to some of the private schools, and there is this other feature of 
the bill, of course, that public schools would receive some eae sich 
ment that they do not now receive. 

Mr. Boremann. I think that is just another example of the fact 
that we each have our minds, whether we are public, private, or | 
do not know what we are, with respect to what the influence of this 
would be. 

Mr. Hagen. I think one of the most important things is that we 
do not jeopardize this whole program, but you feel that that is not 
a factor in this discussion ? 

Mr. Bore MANN. That is a factor about which I am not prepared 
to be able to be ina position to discuss. ‘There is no que stion about 
the cost—that is just multiplying two figures together. 

Mr. Hacen. That is really the most practical factor here. 

Mr. Boremann. If that is the factor, then you have to balance that, 
shall we say enticement of the student, or the possibility of the stu- 
dent going to college. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Hacen. I imagine there are Members of Congress, for exam 
ple, who would just as soon abandon this whole program, if they 
thought it would not defeat them for reelection. The more it cost 
the more palatable that thought would become to them. It really 
amounts to a shifting of tax. You are creating a new student popu 
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lation, which the local governments have to support to the extent 
their enrollment is increased thereby. 

Mr. Boramann. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, I have one further question which I would 
like to have you comment on. This was a confidential conversation 
and I am not in a position to reveal who its was, but I can say that 
t was with one of the most prominent members of your association, 
and certainly one well known, not only by your group, but nationally, 
as an educator. 

He said to me “I am not interested in this kind of program. sy 
giving me more money you are only creating me a problem, because 
when you give me this money it doesn’t mean that I get any more 
money for my own State university. It just means merely that the 
State reduces my appropriation by that amount and by the time this 
program runs out, I am in a position of having to go back to the 
State and explain to them that I must have more money. So really, 
instead of doing me a service, you are doing me a disservice by giving 
me this additional money—if I get additional money.” 

Mr. Boremann. Being from Vermont, I cannot understand a dis- 
service inthe terms of money. 

Mr. Sprincer. That statement was made to me almost verbatim as 
[ have related it to you, and I took it, from talking with some of the 
othe persons who were presidents of State universities, that they 
were somewhat feeling the same way, that this was not a bill that in 
anyway would assist them ae they only got so much money, any 


way. l'o the priv ite sé hool i is a diffe rent prob le *m, | think. Keo 
nom ally, to the s lle kcal eapeuliik: the shift of 25 or 50 stu- 
dents may make the diffe rence as to Whether or not that school breaks 
even for the year. I think that you can visualize that when you get 


down into the figures. we will say, of a school of from 300 to 1,000 
students, that that very easily can happen. 

Mr. Radwan ? 

Mr. Rapwan. No questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is all, and thank you, Dr. Borgmann. We very 
much ¢ apprec late your coming. 

We have next Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Brownell. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL N. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Sperincer. Let me Say, Dr. Brownell, that you succeed some 
very fine people who have been before the committee before to testify. 
We are very happy to see you. 

Mr. Brownett. Thank you very much. 

I am glad to respond to the invitation of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to state my views on H. R. 9235, a pro- 
posed amendment to the Veterans’ Re ‘adjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. I have here a brief statement which with your permission I 
should like to read. 

Mr. Sprincer. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Browneti. The general position taken in this statement has 
the approval of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The proposed amendment designated as H. R 
for payment to each educational institution of a partial educational 
cost grant for each eligible veteran pursuing a course of educatio 
ol training, wholly Oo! * partly of credit courses, and who is entitled 


. 9235 would provide 


to receive an education and trai ning allowance under section 232 (a) 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assi tance Act of 1952. Such educa 
tional cost grant is to be con pi ited on the basis of $30 per month when 
the veteran is pursuing education or training on a full-time basis, and 
at a proportionate rate when he is enrolled on a part-time basis, or 
when his course of education or training does not consist wholly of 
credit courses. The bill would further provide that the amounts so 
paid to the institution would be allowed as credits to the veteran 
against any tuition and fees which would otherwise be payable by him 
to the institution. 

Section 235 (c) of the bill describes the types of | nohe r educational 
institutions covered by the bill, including institutions of postsecondar: 
level if suecessful completion of the course offered is required by the 


ary 


Institution as a prerequisite for the rece pl of an academic certificate 
or degree. 

The Office of Education has been concerned with the educational 
aspects of the Veterans’ Re adju stn ent Assistance Act of 19°2 from 
the beginning. On several occasions representatives of the Office of 
Edueation have offered testimony and the Office has DERRRE reports 
concerning various aspects of this educational progral 

The testimony and statements presented by the Offi ‘e of Educatio 
have consistently sup yported the position that education anes tnae 
allowances should be paid directly to the individual veteran. It is 
our belief that it is vood educ: ational policy to create a situation in 
which (1) the veteran student has the same freedom of choice that 
nonveterans enjoy; (2) there is a minium of Federal involvement in 
administering educational ope ‘rations on the Canipus , al d (3) overall 
administration is relatively sin iple and economical. The method of 
direct payment to the veteran enables all of these objectives to be 
achieved. 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 has now been 

operation for almost 2 years. Administration has been oreatiy 

simplified over that of Public Law 346, and the cost of operation 
educed. Federal involvement in institutional affairs has also been 
oreatly reduced So far as we in the ( )ffice of Ie lueation know, veter 
ans who | ave studied i in higher institutions under the provisions of the 
act have been satisfied with its operation. 

When the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was under 
consideration in the spring of 1952, and subsequently in 1953, admin 
istrators of some colleges and universities expressed concern that the 
direct payment of training allowances to veterans as proy ided in the 
act woul | cause veterans to tend to select publicly eis higher 
institutions to the detriment of privately supported institutions. 

The Office of Educaion consequently, after aes nee with a num- 
ber of educational organizations, undertook to carry out a survey to 
obtain the essential facts « concerning the enrollment of veterans in 


public and private institutions under Public Law 550. The question 
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haire emp love lin this factual su ve\ was approved by representatives 
of the Fol wing educational organiaztions: re the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the American Council o1 Temes ene 
Association of American Colleges, the Association for Higher Edue: 
tion of the National Education Association, and the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges | Universities. Data on enrollments during 
the fall term 1953 were furnished by 1,854, or 99.1 percent, of all col 
leo nd universith 


The data in the attached table 1 show that. in the Nation as a whole, 
f t ile Korean veterans entering college for the first time in the 
fall of 1953, 58.7 percent « hose pub hie ly controlled institutions, while 


of the male nonveterans entering college for the first time, 59.3 percent 
chose publi hy controlled institutions. When these first-time students 
ire classified, into those attending full time and those attending part 
time, there is a 4.4 percent adval tage to the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions among the full-time students, and a 22.9 percent disadvantage 
to the publicly controlled institutions among the part-time students. 


7] he part time group is relatively small—only about Ld percent of all 


first-time students. 

A separate study was made of enrollments in institutions having 
different levels of tuition and fees. In institutions which had annual 
tuition and fees varying from $100 to $299, there was an advantage of 
2 percent of the publicly supported institutions among first-time male 
veterans, and of 4.7 percent among total undergraduate male veterans. 

In institutions which had annual tuition and fees ranging from $300 
to $499, there was an advantage of 2.8 percent for publicity supported 
institutions among first-time male veterans; but a disadvantage of 1.5 
percent among total undergraduate male veterans. 

In terms of the present consideration, the data for the students 
entering college for the first time in the fall of 1953 are especially 
significant, for two reasons: (@) First, these first-time veteran stu- 
dents were free to select their institutions on the same basis as non- 
veterans of similar means; veterans who were not entering for the first 
time, i. e., Who were returning to college after inte rruption of their 
career by military service, tended to return to whichever institution 
they had been attending prior to entering service, (b) second, the 
Korean-veteran students entering college for the first time in the fall 
. 1953 may be considered representative of the veteran groups that 

ill enter ¢ ‘ollege i in the future. 

These data show that while there have been small shifts in enroll- 
ment, the differences are too small to disturb significantly the balance 
between public and private institutions. I should like to add another 
sentence to this effect: that the difference may well be due to such 
factors as available housing for married students, entrance require- 
ments, or other factors as to the differential in tuition. 

The proposed amendment involved in H. R. 9235 provide es for the 
payment to the college or university of $30 per month or $270 for each 
9 months’ academic session in behalf of each eligible veteran. This 
payment would be made without regard to the amount of tuition and 
paid by the veteran. This provision would result in payment by 

he Federal Government of large sums to States and munic ipalities or 
. the individual State and municipally supported institutions in 
which tuition and fees are less than $270 per year, with no special 
benefits to veterans. 
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The benefit would be either to the institution or to the general 
treasury of the municipality or State. It would be, in fact, a subsidy 
to institutions, particularly in those public and private institutions 
vhere the proposed amount of the cost grant is in excess of the tuition 
and fee charge s made to students. 

Admittedly, higher institutions, both public and private, are having 
difficulty securing adequate financial support to meet the needs of 
greatly increased e ‘nrollme ‘nts and to offset rising operational costs. It 
is our belief that it is not the purpose of this bill to raise the problem 
of a Federal subsidy to higher education. If that aeeiian® were to 
be considered, it should be faced on its own merits, and not as a sub- 
sidiary part of another problem; namely, the education of veterans. 

It would be my judgment that higher institutions under present con- 
ditions should make the same contribution to the education of veterans 
that they make to the education of nonveterans, and that the Federal 
Government should not be called upon to pay to the institutions any 
special offset toward the cost of education to veterans. 

The payment of an educational-cost grant, particularly where such 
grant is in excess of tuition fees charged, would to some extent accel- 
erate the tendency on the part of institutions to increase tuition and 
fees. Such charges have already had to be raised to the point where 
many worthy but needy students and high-school graduates have been 
unable to continue their education. Colleges and unive rsities shoul | be 
encouraged to lower charges to students rather than to raise them. 

While the subject bill would to some extent increase the problems 
of administration, it would not do so significantly, as we see it. On the 
other hand, the cost of payments to institutions would greatly i increase 
the appropriations required. Estimates by the Veterans’ A¢ lministra 
tion of future enrollments under the Veterans’ Readjustment As 
sistance Act indicate that the cost of the propose ed orants to higher 
institutions would be approximately $70 million per year. 

If comparable additional grants—say about $10 monthly in behalf 
of veterans studying in other than higher-education institutions 
should be proposed, and such proposal would represent equitable 
treatment of all veterans studying under the act—the additional cost 
on this account would approximate $30 million, making a total addi- 
tional cost of about $100 million per year above the level of Public 
Law 550. 

In summary, it is the judgment of the Office of Education that: 

(1) In general, the Veterans’ Readjustment leat ance Act of 1952 
has not created a significant shift in the distribution of student en 
rollments between private and public colleges and universities. 

(2) The enrollment of Public Law 550 veterans is not causing un- 
usual or excessive new burdens upon the colleges and universities 

(3) The proposed educational cost grants, given without regard to 
the amount of fees or tuition charged by the college or university 

(a) Cannot be justified as a direct educational benefit to the 
veterans; and 

(6) would create inequities of treatment among types of edu- 
cational institutions. 

(4) The principle of increasing, if necessary, the allowances to 
veterans is preferable to the principle of direct Federal payment to 
institutions. 
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(5) The amount of the proposed educational cost orant would tend 
to become the minimum amount of fees and tuition charged by col- 
leves and universities. Experience with Public Law 346 documents 
this tel dency. Educational] opportunity should be extended, not re- 
stricted by measures which encourage increasing the cost of education 
to nonveteran students. 

(6) Despite the urgent financial need of many colleges and uni- 
versities, the important questions of policy involved in programs of 
direct Federal assistance to colleges and universities should have 
eparate and straightforward consideration. These policy questions 
should not be approached as a part of a program of financial 
assistance to veterans. 

I. therefore, recommend against the passage of this amendment. 

There are attached hereto two tables that give background informa- 
tion from which the figures used in this testimony were provided. 

Mr. Sprincer. The tables may be made a part of the record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


TARBLI 1 Bnrollment of first-time and total wndergraduate male students in 
institutions of higher education, by veteran status, by attendance status, and 
bu tupe of control of institutions: fall 1953 
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2: First-time and total undergraduate mak idents olled mre 
institutions with tuition ai required CR om $100 to S50 hb ay 
status and by type of institutional control: fall 1953 
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I will ask you some questions here 


line 2. 


the number of 


full-time first- 


time Public Law 550 in public institutions is 63.1 percent and 36.9 
percent in private, is that right ? 
That is right. 
Sprincer. Now, at the hearing last spring we had this matter 


Mr. 
Mr. 
up and I was somewhat disturbed by those figures at that time. 
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Most of the testimony that was given at that hearing last spring 
said that these figures would not be borne out in the fall but that, if 
these were the figures, it showed a very definite shifting in favor of 
public institutions. I think every witness admitted at that hearing 
that if those he rures were true, then there was a very definite influence 
th it this bill had u pon W hether you we nt to private or public schools. 

Now. I take it that the position today of the witnesses is that it does 
not make any difference. 

Mr. Brownewv. I would eall your attention if I might, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the next line where you have the nonveterans, and, if you 
will note there, in terms of nonveterans, 58.7 percent of the nonveterans 
attended public institutions and 41.3 percent attended the private in 
stitutions. There is a difference there, you see, of about 4.4 percent 
only between the choice of the nonveter: ans and the veter: ans, and, if you 
look down down at the part time students, you will find in the next 
group that the situation shows that of the veterans, 39.8 percent chose 
public institutions whereas the nonveterans chose 62.7 percent of public 
stitution. In other words, on the part-time basis you have a dif 
ference there of some 22.9 percent when it came to the part-time 
students. 

Now, that 4.4 percent differential between the veterans and the 
nonveterans is a relatively small percentage and that may very easily 
be caused by other factors than this tuition business. You have such 
things as ese: ukiiais for married students, which is an im- 
portant factor for the veterans. You also have this whole question of 
entrance requirements. As pointed out by, I think, one of the earlier 
witnesses, under the Selective Service Act, your better students have 


portunity to be deferred before they enter the service, which then 


an Oo} 
means that your institutions can gear their entrance hepeiresnents. 
Some of your select schools that have high entrance requirements als¢ 

e those that have ] high fees, and therefore the ‘Vv are not open as readi . 
to some of the returning veterans as would otherwise be the case. 

In other words, they are not all on an equal basis of entrance require- 
ments, nor are they on an equal basis in terms of the living quarters 
prov ee married students. So when you have a difference there of 
only 4.4 percent, some of these other factors might be just as important 
as ie question of fees. I want you to understand that I am not bear- 
ing the case for the priv: ate sé tsoala; or the public sc hools, either one, 
because we are equally interested in seeing that the veteran gets the 
best education, regardless. 


Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, I want to go back now to 1948, and that was’ 


in the midst of Public Law 346, 1948? 

Mr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. At that time there were 52 percent of the students, 
GI's, under Public Law 346 that year that were in private schools, 
percent were in public. 

Now, in the year 1953, which is 5 years later, under a different law, 
the difference is 15.1 percent. 

Mr. Brownetu. I would point out also that with the nonveterans 
also there has been a similar shift. In other words, the point I am 
making is that I don’t think nee is just a shift of veterans because of 
the change in laws. I think it is also a change in some of these other 
conditions, and the evidence 3 borne out when you compare the veter- 
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ans with the nonveterans. I find the same shift is taking place with 
the nonveterans that has taken place with the veterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. But you will have to admit that whatever the shift 
is, Doctor, that it certainly is much more substantial, is it not, among 
those under Pr iblie Law DDO 4 I wol nile | ti ake the cditfe rence bet tween 58.7 
o 65.1—4.4 percent, as being a very subst: antial oe e, myself, 

ut the thing that startles me is that within a 5-vea ‘ period, in which 
ee have mere ly ent icted anotlh > law, you have a differenze here of 
15.1 percent, and I cannot hel Ip bul believe the same thing that I be 
heved last spring. 

Now, I take it that the position of the people who are not for this 
has shifted because, as I understood the position last spring, people 
said this 63.1 percent was not true. We had only a smattering, as they 
called it, of the schools. 

Now you have it here and it shows it to be absolute ly true. 

Let me ask you this, Doctor: Putting yourself in the position, let 
us say, as the president of the } , would you be concerned 
about this trend that showed you that j in B years! 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes, In fact, I have been associated with a private 
school and also associated with a public school at the same time. Just 
before I came down here I was president of a State teacher’s college, 
and a professor at Yale. So I was looking at it from both the public 
and private point of view. 

I would say that I think all persons in education have to be con- 
cerned with the change that is taking place. One of the reasons that 
this change has taken place has been due to the provision of facilities. 

Our public schools have been in a position to increase their facili- 
ties, their physical plants more readily than some of our private 
schools. That is one of the things. There have been other factors 
involved in this. The thing that I would say is that if we are con 
cerned about it we should be concerned about it not just as a veterans’ 
proposition, but concerned as a trend in our higher education because, 
as I interpret these statistics, there has not been a trend as far as vet- 
erans are concerned, that is very different oa the trend as far as 
nonveterans are concerned. In other words, it is a shift in higher 
education and not a shift just due to the veterans, and I think, while 
you say this difference of 4.4 percent to you is a very significant one, 
frank ly, to me that difference of 4.4 percent could be accounted for 
by other things that I think are probably as significant or more signifi- 
cant than this question of the change in the laws. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this: If you have a shift in 5 years 
of 15.1 percent, which is approximately 5 percent a year, that is not 
just moving with it; that is galloping ahead of it. That is exactly 
what you had here, is it not, Doctor? You went from a position with 
private schools ahead of public schools behind, however you wish to 
put it, and there has been a 3 percent change each year. If that figure 
should multiply, Doctor, in another 5 years, the ‘thing that disturbs 
me is that in the small schools, which Dr. Tolley named this morning, 
where it is not a question of getting a percent, but a question of get- 
ting 5 or 10, that to me is a dangerous situation to education. I do 
not think there is any duty upon the part of Congress to do anything 
about it—that is not our job, to look after the small colleges, but it is 
certainly not our duty to pile something into this situation which is 
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complicating the whole education system, if that is what we are doing 
by this type of legislation. 
That has been the question In my mind since this whole thing was 


passed, I can say that when this question was r: ised 2 years ago and 
we passed this act, people said that will not be true, it will go along 
as it was. Lo me, 15 percent in a period of 5 years is a signific ant 


change in the trend of education in this country, if it has that kind 
of a tion on sending GI's to public, as opposed to pri vate schools. 
Let me say that I happen to come from a big un iversity town, where 


one of the big universities of the world is located and it is a public 
school, but I think I have a duty, if this thing is right, to help correct 

.if we can. We are not legislating for colleges. My whole interest 
in this was the question of discrimination between veterans, to give 


each veteran a free « deckice 2. 


Mr. Browne. I tried to indicate in my testimony that I think, if 


the question is that legislation is so operating and the reason is that 
not enough money Is golnge to veterans, then it would seem to me that 
the approach, maintaining the same principles that are back of this, 
would be increase the amount of the allowance that goes to the vet- 
erans, so that they can choose colleges on the same basis as the nonvet 
eran, rather than sdbeidix zing institutions. 

Mr INGER. Let me put it to you this way, Doctor: Here was my 
pea in this thing in the beginning. We have a boy here that gets, 
we will say, $110 a month. He goes to Purdue University where he 
can go for S80 a year or S40 a semester. If it is not that, it is close 


If he chooses to go to your school or chooses to go to Notre Dame 
or any of the moderate schools in the Middle West, or whatever State 
it m: Ly be, he has to pay, we will say, from $300 to $500. The whole 
point of it was iad in the beginning our theory was that we allotted 
$30 a month for tuition. When he only uses S350 a year he gets what 
we call $270, and you can read the testimony of Mr. Teague in 1952 
when they set up > 30 a month, and when you subtract that from it, 
that veteran is getting $190 more than the veteran who uses all of his 
tuition. Our original theory was that that was his tuition, $30 a 
month. Is he being discriminated against if he can go to a higher- 
tuition school to the extent of $190 a year ¢ 

Mr. Brownett. I think the point I make on that is that he is being 
discriminated against no more than the nonveteran. 

In our society we wey to anyone, “You take the resources that you 
have and that your family has and decide where you can go to school 
to best advantage.” 

As I interpret Public Law 550, you are saying the same thing. We 
say, “We are adding to your income and your family’s income by 
>1 10 per month.” 

To some that means they can go to college who had no opportu- 
nity before. It is saying to some who could have gone to a low-cost 
college, “If you want to, now you can go to a low-cost or moderate- 
cost college.” It will mean to some who could have gone to a low- 
cost or moderate-cost college before that they can choose between a 
higher moderate cost or low cost, because you have increased the eco- 
nomic ability of the veteran to make that choice, because you are add- 
ing to the veteran’s othe r resources. Unless the theory is ‘that you are 
voll 2 tom: ike it possil le for any veteran to goto the highest- cost col- 
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lege, then it seems to me that this other basis that has been used is a 
perfectly fair treatment to all of them in that you have provided an 
equitable amount and have let him have the choice, if it is within his 
economic ability. 

It seems to me that if you are going to follow that and be consist- 
ent and say, “We are not giving enough to allow enough veterans to 
go to the higher-priced colleges,” then the approach would be to pro 
vide a higher amount per veteran. Otherwise it seems to me that it 
would be a consistent approach to say, “We should pay the full 
amount to the college and then a separate amount for subsistence,” 
as you did under Public Law 346. 

Mr. Sprincer. It would have been wrong in the beginning—and 
we almost did that—on the question of whether we should have given 
the veteran $90 and paid $30 if he used that much per year. Wouldn't 
that have given each student the same amount ? 

Mr. Browne. If you divide it on that basis. 

Mr. Sprincer. If you paid the tuition to the university you would 
have assured that every student received the same amount of sub- 
sistence. . 

Mr. Browne tt, I think the way you handled it, of giving the money 
to the veteran and letting him make the decision is a very proper way 
to handle it, because I think these people are adults, and sian to have 
the same basis, whether the money comes to them from an inheritance 
or whether it is money that they have earned in wages, or whethe 
money that the \ have e arned, b cause of their service in the Federal 
Government, and I think that is a very reasonable approach, frankly. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have no more questions. Does anyone else have a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Isn’t it possible that by increasing the amount paid directly to the 
veteran you might get ac lass of students who were more or le ss dila 
tory students, for whom it was a good way to spend the time, and the 
amount of money paid by the Government at least provid led a sub 

sistence living for them and they did not have anything in particular 
to do? Isn’t that a danger in increasing the amount paid to the 
veteran ¢ 

Mr. Browne tu. If you made it large enough, you might. I do not 
think there is any danger of increasing it to that extent. Our ex 
perience with veteran students has been that those students who take 
additional time to go on to higher-education institutions, are serious 
students. They do not use that generally, unless they have a purpose 
in going there. They are mature and their records are excellent. So 
that I would not worry very much about that. 

Mr. Hagen. This is not geared to any occupational choice. A lib- 
eral arts student gets the same consideration. 

On page 2 of your statement, in point 1, you say that the veteran 
student has the same freedom of choice that nonveterans enjoy. 

Actually, the Springer legislation will guarantee that freedom of 
choice within the realm of economic realities more than the present 
situation ? 

Mr. Brownetn. I wouldn’t say it is quite the same. This would give 
him greater freedom of choice than the nonveterans. 

Mr. Hacen. A greater freedom ? 
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Mr. Brownetut. Yes, because you are wiping out more of the eco- 
nomic element. 

Mr. Hacen. So it would be an extension of the veteran’s choice, 
actually. 

You refer here to this old program, Public Law 346, increasing the 
tuition costs of all private institutions. Is there any substantial evi- 
dence of that? What evidence is there of that ? 

Mr. Brownewt. Well, under Public Law 346, as I recall, one of 
the conditions of that law was that the tuition charge paid by the 
Government should be the same as that charged all other students. 
The result was that a good many institutions ré aised their fees that they 
had been charging to students, in order to collect a larger amount of 
fees from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have any studies along that line? 

Mr. Brownety. I think we could provide some evidence on that, yes. 

Mr. Hacen. There has been an increasing demand, because of gen- 
eral economic conditions, and the devaluation of the dollar, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Brownetit. May I check with Dr. Conrad. Do you have any 
figures on that, as far as tuition fees were concerned, under Public 
Law 346? 

Mr. Conrap. The office has never made a study of this, but some 
glaring examples have come up. 

Mr. Browneti. I think some have come up, perhaps in the testi- 
mony on that. Iam sure we could get some evidence, if you would care 
to have us provide that to the committee. 

Mr. Hagen. I think we should have that evidence. 

Mr. Browneni. On what happened in the way of changes in tuition 
in reference to Public Law 346, as nearly as we can get it. 

Mr. Hacer. Which could be pinpointed as being caused by the Gl 
program ¢ 

Mr. Browne. I shall submit to the committee, if you will permit 
me, after we have a chance to dig in the records, that information, 
and let you know what information we can get on it. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me say that I think you will find this especially 
of public schools. I think they negotiated that, Doctor, upon a basis 
of cost, and, upon negotiating upon a basis of cost, public institutions 
that hs ad only a nominal fee of $60 got paid $400. What you actually 
did was that you negotiated with them, the Veterans’ Administration, 
upon the basis of cost, which has no relation to their original charge 

fees. I do not want to misstate anything. Am I right on that? 

Mr. Brownetyi. I think you are right. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, that was a charge of 8 or 10 times as 
much, but the Veterans’ Administration voluntarily negotiated on 
that basis of cost, not upon the basis of increasing tuition. Some of 
those were abuses, at. least as the Teague committee recorded them, 
and I think they are right. I do not think that you could say that 
the schools increased their fees. It was entered into upon an entirely 
different situation. 

May I say that the public schools were extremely more guilty, if 
you want to put it on a basis of that, than were the private schools, 
but I am not going to blame a public school, like the University of 
Illinois, when the Veterans’ Administration voluntarily agrees to 
negotiate with them upon the basis of cost, which is not unre asonable. 
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Mr. Browne tu. I will see what information I can get, and supply 
it to the committee. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, with both the private and public 
schools, the Government payment was a fictitious tuition cost, on some 
basis of cost of education as contrasted with normal tuition rates ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. So that the standard tuition costs did not necessarily 
go up to other students ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, this question of overall administration costs is 
on here some place. I think you state that this proposal of Mr. 
Springer’s probably will not substantially affect the cost of adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Mr. Browne... I can see no reason why that should substantially 
affect it. 

Mr. Hacen. That is not a factor? 

Mr. Browne uz. I just point out that I think it is set up in such a 
way that it would not increase administration costs to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Mr. Hagen. I know that this is probably an academic question, 
because I assume that most private institutions charge more than 
$270 a year. 

Would it be fair to write into this bill a requirement that there be 
a ceiling in the case of a private institution which would be the actual 
normal tuition / 

Mr. Sprincer. There has been talk about an amendment. Another 
member of the committee has suggested that. I think that we could 
go into that in executive session in the committee, probably, but if 
you want to ask any questions on it, it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Hagen. I think that most private institutions charge closer 
to what the cost actually is and they should not have much objection 
to such an amendment which would e xpress a principle. 

Mr. Sprincer. Of course, the University of California has a 
nonimal tuition. 

Mr. Hacen. If tuition fees were actually equal to or above this 
xmount, that would be one thing, but if their actual tuition charges 
were below, they would get what their tuition was as a maximum. 

Mr. Sprincer. In the case of the University of California they 
would not get anything. 

Mr. Hagen. You would pay all public institutions this amount? 

Mr. Sprincer. You have no private institutions below $270 a year. 
I would not know of any, if there are any. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, to go back to this other subject, in the light of 
what Mr. Springer said, there would really not be any tendency created 
by this bill to accelerate tuition fees, would there, inasmuch as they 
are already generally in excess, in the case of private institutions, 
of what the amount granted will be? There would be no tendency to 
increase the fees, would there ? 

Mr. Browney. That is a question. If we are to look back to what 
happened under Public Law 346, it indicates that we might expect 
an increase in fees, on the basis of the amount that is here. 

Mr. Hacen. Just take the University of California, for example, 
which is a huge institution. Whenever they proposed raising the fees 
before the State legislature, there was a tremendous protest. 
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Now, the veteran population at the University of California is a 
ligible amount of their total school enrollment, so that there would 


wothing there which would cause the increase except on the basis of 


neg 
be 1 
some negotiated deal as went on before under 346. 

Mr. Brownexy. I think the only fair answer I can give to that is to 
say that it would appear from what has happened that that might do 
it. It certainly would not tend to reduce fees, and the pomt I was 
trying to make is that | think our efforts ought to be in the direction 
of making education more readily available not only for veterans, but 
for nonveterans, rather than to do anything that would move in 

other direction. That was the point I was trying to make. I may 
not have made it as clear as I should have. 

Mr. HaGen. ] agree with you ol that. You are a member of the 
executive branch of Government. I was wondering: Do you think 
that what amounts to a liberalization of this program for the insti 
tutions, and, indirectly, for the veteran, to this extent, would jeopardize 
this whole program either immediately or 1n future ? 

Mr. Brownert. I am afraid that I have no knowledge on which I 
could base that. 

Mr. Hacen. You estimate that it will cost an additional $70 million, 
and, of course, in the face of your adverse recommendation, and the 
adverse recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. for example, 

| the ( ‘omptroller, even if this legis] ition Vets out of this comm ttee, 

will have a difficult time of passing. 

Mr. Brownetyi. My position is, very frankly, based primarily on the 


pp ( ple th it 1S ll volve | here, and the pl at iple on which the position 


taken is tl that if it appears that more support should be pro 
vided to the vetera n order to enable him to ttend colleges that he 
may not now be able to attend. I would think that it would be wiser 
to follow the policy, wh I I think is bas Gin this hill in the first place 
of turnine the money over to the veteran so that he has the choice. 


rather than to turn it over to the institution, which, to me, is a form 


of subsidizing the institution, and I think if we are going to subsidize 
nstitutions, whether they be public or private, we ought to face up to 
ht question of the Fed 
eral ob] gation mn referel »~ TO the support of institutions of higher 
education. That was my primary consideration here. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, sometimes vou get something by a devious 
method rather than otherwise. 

Mr. Browneii. | am quite aware of that, as a teacher and as a 
parent. I would recognize that. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Radwan ? 

Mr. Rapwan. Dr. Brownell, don’t you think that this legislation 
before us will help more veterans get an education ? 

Mr. Brownetu. No. 

Mr. Rapwan. Don’t you think that the liberalization in it will help 
some veterans ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. The liberalization, as T see it, is the liberalization 
in their choice of college, rather than liberalization in their ability 
to get an education. ' 

Mr. Rapwan. But they still have that choice in this bill ? 

Mr. Brownetu. I mean I think it is possible under this that you 
might get some of them going to other institutions other than at the 
present time. I think that if you are voing to liberalize it as far as the 


{ t, not as a veterans’ proposal, but asa straig 
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veteran is concerned, the point I have been trying to make is that if 
you added to the amount of money that the veteran gets, maybe I 
am wrong, but the veteran does not get any more money on this. 
The money goes directly to the institution. ; : 

Mr. Rapwan. Indirectly | he does, though ? 

Mr. Brownexw. In what way / 

Mr. Rapw AN. In the case of the one who is hard pressed at the 
pave time because he has to 7o to an institution, for e xample, where 
he | las TO pay a tuition of some 8290. That is the average, I ouess 

This benefit would result in the payment to the institution being 


credited to him. It would be a resultin ie benefit to him, would it not ? 

Mr. Browne.yi. Your point, I take it, is that if that is the only 
institution they can attend, but if he has a choice of attending a 
insitution where he has to pay $50, $100, $150, or $200 tuition, then 


} resumably he chooses on the basis of the college that can olve him 
the kind of program that he wants at college, the college that is most 
conveniently located to him, the college where he can get the kind of 
housing, if he is a married student, the kind of college that has the 
entrance requirements that will admit him, and all of those come into 
the picture as far as his choice of colleges is coneerned. 

It seems to me that the statistics on this show that by and large the 
veterans choose colleges just about in the same way that the non 
veterans do. There is a difference of 4.4 percent in their choice as 
between priv: ate colleges and public colleges, and, as I indice ated a 
while ago, in my judgment, that 4.4 percent may very well be due to 
some of these other factors, as we ‘Il as to the question of whether it is 
a public or private or whether it a high-tuition or a low-tuition 
school. The reason for that is in the breakdown of our high- and 
low-tuition colleges we can find out that there is not just a straight 
line relationship of low tuition and having more veterans go there, 
and high tuition with fewer veterans attending. The figures do not 
bear that out. 

I have taken a long time and I am sorry, but in answer to your 
question I do not see that this proposition as such is likely to increase 
the number of veterans who will take advantage of higher educational 
opportunities. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Hacen. I have one more question. This is not exactly in your 
department, Doctor, but do you have any opinion as to whether or 
not the payment to the veterans should be increased ? 

Mr. Brownett. That is a hard question and I have very little evi 
dence on which I could answer that question. I will say that I suspect 
that no matter at what level you set the figure of the allowance for 
veterans, you are going to find out, that unless you go way up in the 
amount, some veterans who would like higher education are going 
to have difficulty in living on it. I think that is just a matter of judg- 
ment there as to where you are going in the way of assistance in 
helping them beyond what resources they already have. 

I frankly am not in a position to say whether it is adequate or not. 
I do think that most of the veterans I know of have to supplement their 
present amount in order to attend college, with some other resources. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, you mentioned a $10 a month increase in your 
statement. Do you think that that increase would result in a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of veterans going to college? 
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Mr. Brownett. I think the statement on the $10 suggests that if 


there is an increase of this sort for the groups who are going to col- 
lege, that the probability is that you would probably want to make 
an adjustment for those who are going to other institutions, and $10 


vas suggested. 

I would say that I think if you add $5 to the subsistence you will 
have some more that will go. If you ‘add >10, you will have more. 
Whatever increase you will make you will probably increase the num- 
ber who will go to college. 

Mr. Hagen. Your department is not recommending a $10 increase ¢ 

Mr. Browneti. No, we are not making any recommendation. 

Mr. Srerrncer. Dr. Brownell, thank you very kindly. This is a 
good statement and an excellent and fair explanation of your posi- 
tion, for which the committee wishes to thank you. 

Mr. Brownewy. Thank you very much. It was a pleasure to be 
here. 

Mr. Sprincer. We have President Louis T. Benezet, of Allegheny 
College. 

Mr. Benezer. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS T. BENEZET, PRESIDENT, ALLEGHENY 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Benezet. I am going to read from a semi-formal manuscript, 
but I am afraid that it has enough handwriting on it so that I had 
better not give it to this young lady. 

Mr. Sprincer. Proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Benezer. My name is Louis Benezet. I am president of Alle- 
gheny College, an undergraduate institution of liberal arts of 950 
students in Meadville, Pa. I am speaking in behalf of the amendment 
9235 to Public Law 550, which would provide for direct governmental 
monthly payments to colleges and universities for the higher education 
of Korean war veterans. 

I should say, therefore, gentlemen, that I am your first witness who 
does not come in behalf of any agency or any bureau or any group of 
colleges. I can speak only for my own institution, and you must weigh 
anything I say in that light. 

I do think that the facts at Allegheny College are fairly typical, as 
has been shown by various data that have been submitted on colleges 
of our type, but I can speak only for my college in this testimony. 
Some of the simple facts are these: 

In 1948-49 between 400 and 500 veterans were enrolled under Public 
Laws 346 and 16 at Allegheny College. Five years later in 1953, 1954, 
there were enrolled at Allegheny ( ‘ollege just 30 veterans of the Korean 
war studying under Public Law 550. 

In 1948-49, furthermore, we found that the staying power of the 
World War II veterans was quite high and their performance was 
good. In contrast I think it is only fair to say that the staying power 
and the security of our Korean war veterans is rather me vasurably less 
both from the standpoint of economic security and general security 
which seems to relate to their basic economic position. 

For one thing, in 1948 and 1949, not only were the veterans of 346 
were able to get along on the greatly increased benefits at that time in 
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comparison to the Korean war bill, but they were able, when necessary, 
to augment their bill by part-time jobs. 

As we all rei rember, it was a boom time and a veteran could get a 
job downtown almost anywhere. 

In contrast, the Korean war veterans in this current time are having 
a very difficult time finding part-time jobs. This will vary, of course, 
with the size and type of the community. Ours happens to be a town of 
some 25,000 people, and we are having our own | ttle adjustm nt, I 
believe it is called, so that part-time jobs are not plentiful and, in fact, 
they are very difficult to find indeed. 

One of my jobs as president is to sit in a student-aid committee and 
1 can testify that we are busy. These boys are not getting jobs and we 
have to consider a really tough economic problem. 

So the picture of the veterans’ higher education after the Korean 
war is a darker one both for the individual veteran and for the pri 
vately financed college he attends, which Allegheny College repre 
sents. 

After World War II we had a right to feel that we are doing a real 
job of educating sizable numbers of men coming back from the Serv 
ice, but I think it is not too much to say that at the present time col 
leges like ours scarcely feel that they are in business at all in veterans’ 
education. The number is so few that we scarcely feel that we are 
doing a service as we feel we ought to be doing. 

This is an item of a slightly different sort I should like to mention. 
I think that it has not been mentioned in the testimony before. I do 
not magnify this item, Mr. Chairman, but the collection of bills is an 
item, the collection of bills owed by these Korean war veterans who 
are in colleges, proving somewhat troublesome. 

After World War II, when our arrangements were done directly 
with the Government, there were, of course, some delays, but, with the 
assurance of eventual payment en masse, we were not put in a bad 
position with our creditors. 

The present method of collecting bills from each of our several 
Korean veterans out of checks which they receive sometimes, with no 
criticism to the Government, late, makes a system helter-skelter at 
best. It imposes serious problems upon the business office of a small 
college. 

Our treasurer reported to me before coming to you that 90 percent 
of Korean veterans are slow in payments to the college, most because 
of slowness in payment by the Government. Monthly payment en 
bloe from the Government to the college suggests some logical way to 
do things. My position at Allegheny stretches over both types of 
payments and I can see that. 

We are confident, Mr. Chairman, that there is a reservoir of men 
from the Korean war who would like to come to college and would 
gain from being there. We feel, with a good deal of evidence, that 
the small colleges are not getting them and that the large colleges are 
not getting as many as they should. 

I believe Dr. Borgmann reported this morning the theory that in 
colleges like ours the tuition is relatively high and that we have ad- 
mission standards such that the Korean veteran does not come. I can 
specify that from sitting on the admissions committee at the college 
that the Korean veterans are not applying. It is not that we are deny- 
ing them admission. We are not seeing their applications. 
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I think. by the same token, that the fivures from the small colleges 


cds ich have been gathered from various sources, bear out 
/ ; : he ; 
( ume truth that t smal privately endowed colleges qaoimnge a his 


3 
ob of liberal education with various spe ilties could do a much 


> e «] ° 4 ee } ee 
reel iob of education of the veteran 11 the veteran could afford the 


It is interest not hn that ot er small colleges in western Penn 


i. the only colleges. according to these figures which I see 
before me, that are ed iting more tial 1 mere drop in the bucket of 
Korean veterans. are two, ont llea very large industrial area, 

Geneva Coll in Beaver Falls, which is a laree industrial 

i where me can get i bs and live right In the etting and can com 
to college: and the other ¢ xamy} le of a college which has more 
i. driblet of Kor etera ( illege which has by far the 
est tuition of the college n the district. 


lo me this israther symptomatic of the situation. 


so we bel eve Mr. Cha rman, that the preselht la et) which Was 

excellent start does not make it practi hle for veterans o swing the 
cost of a olles e which operates not « taxes, but on fees. 

We believe that a veterans’ bill which shunts most veterans to tax 
schoo! ather thar private schoe ls is not after all an equitable bill 


in the American tradition of parallel independent and public colleges. 
We believe that th Spi nore r amendment would make it more equita 
ble for all colleges and for the Korean war veteran in comparison 

ith the World War IT veteran. We believe that it would improve 
the picture for thousands of deserving men. We have some right 
now in town, who find their career horizons foreshortened by the limi 
tatiol s of the present bill. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacer. You mentioned this matter of collecting bi 
Wouldn’t it be a very simple matter, Mr. Chairman, to change the | 
so that once the veteran h id selected the collece the pas ments could 
be made directly to the college ? 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the problem we have talked about under the 
old bill and we did not want to separate that. 

Mr. Hacer. They would not be separated. It would be simply that 
once he had selected his « ollege the amount allocated for tuition could 
be paid directly to the college. 

Mr. Sprincer. That was practically the amendment that I had 
under the old situation, to pay that much directly to the college, and 


Is 


ry 


then we shifted to this particular one because some were objecting 
that that was taking something away from them, but I could not see 
that it was because he had to pay it anyway. That is something we 
can discuss in executive session. 

Mr. Hagen. What is the tuition in your college? 

Mr. Benrzer. Our charge is $645 for all tuition and fees including 
student fees, infirmary fees, athletic fees, and so forth. That is a 
little over $320 per semester. Our total room, board, and tuition fees 
for the year are at present $1.250. Around our region that is thought 
to be a rather high price. I think you will find, however, that on the 
east coast they think it is dirt cheap. 

Mr. Hagen. That is room and board and tuition ? 

Mr. Benezer. That isright. That is all-inclusive. 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
' 
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If I may comment, Mr. Chairman, about this matter of tuition in 
creases, I might say in reference to what Dr. Brownell said that out 
experience with the raising of tuition during the past 6 years, dur 


t 


Ing the postwar period was that the fact of the veterai presence 
and the Government paving for their tuition had nothing to do at 
all with our need for tuition increase. This was an effect of general 
inflation. I do not think the si hject ever came up at our trustee meet 
ings as to the presence or honpresence ol Government money 1n t 

picture. The whole fact of the matter was, as we are all too aware, 
the general nt lation was putting the colleg behind, and it bore no 


relation to the fact that Uncle Sam was paving part of the tuition 
It was just that no kind of tuition was enough to keep up with our 
mounting costs. That situation has become arrested. The cost of 
living has leveled and we can pray that it is not going up any farthe 

I see no possible reason Vv hy any in reased benefits from the Gov 
ernment would have any effect upon our tuition at all. IT would think 
it would be complete ‘ly unethical for any institution to consider it In 
that light, I do not know any unethical institutions 

Mr. Hagen. This is not really pertinent to this hearing, but what is 
the spec lt alty of your college 4 

Mr. Benezer. You might say preprofessional period. We are 
strong in premedicine, prelaw, and preteaching, and prematrimony. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not have a graduate school / 

Mr. Benrzer. We have a very small program in graduate school 
in education, an even smaller one in chemistry, but we are predomi! 
nantly an undergraduate college and have been for 159 years. 

Mr. HacGen. This present system might have more impact on 
students who might like to go to graduate school where there was a 
very substantial fee than it would on the undergraduate type of school 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Benrzer. I might say that 30 percent of our graduates this 
year are going on to graduate school, and those who are hesitating 
are very muc h confronted by the economic problem. That is, veterans 
and nonveterans alike. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Benezet, I noticed you mentioned here that the 
veteran is somewhat late in paying his bills. Under the law he is sup- 
posed to receive his check within 20 days after submitting his claim. 
What has been your experience along that line / 

Mr. Benezer. I can only give you secondhand testimony, Mr. 
Springer. I have not hounded the business office about this, but the 
report given me by our treasurer when we left was that most of the 
veterans are chronically a little late in receiving their checks. 

Now, the veterans do no around and there are perhaps changes 
of address affecting that, but we have been late in receiving payments 
from them and the vy have reported a good deal of tardiness in receiv- 
ing their checks. I am sorry that I cannot document it with figures. 

Mr. Srrincer. What is the nearest public college or university to 
you having undergraduate study ? 

Mr. Benezer. Twenty miles away, Edinboro State Teachers 
College. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is the next nearest, not a teachers college. 

Mr. Benezer. The next nonteachers college would be across the line 
in Ohio, Kenyon State University, which of course does include a great 
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deal of teacher training. The nearest large State university within 
our State, of course, is Penn State University, which has a very large 
enrollment and which at various times has held undergraduate exten- 
sion centers in Edinboro. I overlooked this: There is an extension 
service also in Erie, which is only 40 miles away. Both of these cen- 
ters have been quite busy from time to time. 

Mr. Sprincer. In 1948-49 you had between 400 or 500 out of what 
sized enrollment 

Mr. Benezer. An enrollment of 1,075. 

Mr. Sprincer. Today you have an enrollment of 933? 

Mr. Benezer. That is right. 

Mr. Sprrincer. I am asking you as a president of this university to 
what do you attribute that difference, other than numbers? We know 
that there is a sizable difference in numbers. 

Mr. Benezer. But the proportion you mean / 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Benezer. We are very certain that the economic inability of 
the veteran to afford an education of our cost is the basic reason. I 
cannot give you figures. I can only report the outcome of interviews. 
We know boys in town that cannot go up on the hill simply because 
they cannot swing the costs. I suppose that makes us look like a very 
expensive institution but relatively I do not think we are. Any kind 
of higher education—any kind of education is expensive. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think that there is a sizable group going 
out of your community to other universities which have a lower tuition 
cost ¢ : 

Mr. Benezer. I am certain of that, but I do not think that dates to 
the Korean bill. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Do you think that is a factor in this matter? 

Mr. Benezer. I am quite sure it is. 

Mr. Springer. Dr. Benezet, thank you very much. 

We were anxious to have the views of a small college of less than 
1,000, and I think that you have given it to us in this recital. It was 
a very excellent statement for which we wish to thank you. 

The next witness is James Starrs, of the Catholic War Veterans of 

John’s College. 


~ 


STATEMENT OF JAMES STARRS, REPRESENTING CATHOLIC WAR 
VETERANS, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Starrs, you may proceed in any way that you see 
fit. 

Mr. Srarrs. Thank you. My name is James E. Starrs, I am the 
commander of the Catholic War Veterans, Post 704, at St. John’s 
University. 

Mr. SPRINGER. a is St. John’s University ? 

Mr. Srarrs. St. John’s University in Brooklyn, N. Y.; correct, sir. 

At the present Mase [ have just completed my third year at college. 
My first 2 years were spent at the Niagara University, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., before entrance into Army. The third year was spent after my 
release from the Army last October in St. John’s C ollege. 


I am here at the request of the president of St. John’s College, 
Father Flynn. 
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As a little bit of a background on St. John’s University, we have a 
total enrollment in 8 different colleges of the University of 8,000 stu- 
dents. Out of these 8,000 students we have a varying number of veter- 
ans, according to whether veterans of Korea or veterans under Public 
Law 346. 

In the college itself we have 214 Korean veterans. Proportionately 
throughout the University, therefore, we would have approximately 
800 Korean veterans. 

In my Catholic War Veterans post itself, I have 107 members. The 
post its self, by the way, is of recent origin. We originated in Novem 
ber of last year. Of these 107, 103 are presently attending school and 
t are graduates. Out of these 103, 70 are Korean war veterans. 
Naturally at the present time we are seeking to increase our enrollment 
i the Catholic War Veterans. 

It is to be remembered though that these are only Catholic wat 
veterans. In St. John’s University we have also non-Catholics. We 
have Protestants and other sects. Therefore, I represent not only the 
Catholic War Veterans of St. John’s University but all who are veter 
uns at St. John’s University whether Catholic or not, here today. 

To give a little specific background on my own circumstances with 
the Army and in regard to the Korean war veterans bill, Public Law 
550, from 1948 until 1950 I spent 2 years at Niagara University, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

In October of 1950 I enlisted into the United States An 1V for a 
period of 3 years. 

During my enlistment I volunteered for duty in Korea and spent 2 
years there. I was discharged in October, after coming from Korea, 
last July. Lreturnedin July. Iwas discharged in October. 

I commenced my education, my higher education, at St. John’s Col 
lege, in Brooklyn, N. Y., which is within commuting distance of my 
home. I started in September of last year. I was discharged in Octo- 
ber. I managed to start in September, because I received a leave from 
the Army whic h I had accumulated while overseas, and I took this so 
that I could start at St. John’s ¢ ‘ollege..- 

My reasons for starting at St. John’s and not returning to Niagara 
were the financial considerations which are at present the issue here 
today. I wanted to go back to Niagara, but I felt that I could not, 
because of the financial considerations. I knew that Niagara was a 
boarding school and certainly I would like to have come home on 
Christmas and other vacations, which would have added into quite a 
bit of money, and I realized that tuition, board, room, and fees and 
the added expense of traveling could not be borne under the Korean 
bill of rights. 

During my period in the Army I had accumulated enough money, ; 
felt, that I probably could expend this, but I wanted to save it in ¢as 
I wanted to get married. 

I had accumulated $1,900 and I wished to save that and use it in 
case I got married. Therefore, I felt St. John’s was my best bet, 
so to speak. 

As I said, in November, we originated our post at St. John’s. Now, 
I mention this again because a point at issue is that one of the origi- 
nators of this post, he went into action, and contacted our County 
Headquarters, the national headquarters and the State. 
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‘J his ventieman 18 one ot the problems under the Korean GI bill ot 


rights. He is married and is gol! Y~tos hool. His Coa is Andrew 
Genninge! He works full time at a factory, Sperry Corp., on Long 
Isla dL. He as I said, mat rried, and he fin ls it rather difficult to 


uphold his m: irks in school, and I find the same pees He is work- 
Ing at night, married, a1 d trving with $135 a month to maintain his 
own home from which he has recently been evicted. He finds it impos 


sible. Nevertheles he nahned organize the ¢ atholic War Veterans 


at St. John’s. He goes to full-time school at St. John’s with relatively 
poo! iarks, as I Say, because of the fact that he cannot afford to put 
me in on the studies because he must work to accumulate enough 
one) o that he ea support his wite. He has also organized at 
St. John’s a flight-training group, which has been integrated with 


other flimht tre alning groups in the Nation, and has been similarly 


action in other organizations throughout the school. 


In my own instance, since discharge from the Army, I have become 
dd, and would naturally like to get married. I find, therefore, 
further proble m arose of monet: ary consi le rations. I hs ave 
natur: ally broached the question to my betrothed and we first decided 
to get married this month. After consideration we decided we 
couldn’t because of the money angle, so we decided we would get 
married this following September. Just recently we decided to post : 
pone again until December, because I myself am planning this Sep- 
tember to go to the St. John’s University Law School in Brooklyn. 

The tuition rates at St. John’s Law School are substantially in 
excess of those at St. John’s ¢ ‘ollege, more than $5 per credit point. 

While I am on that subject, I would like to give a few statistics on 
the amount that it costs me and the amount that it costs the average 
student to goto St. John’s College. 

First I should like to bring up the point of the increases in tuition 
rates within the past few years. 

In St. John’s College alone, in 1949, it cost $12 per credit point. 

In 1951 it cost $15 per credit point, and, just within the last month 
it has been raised to $18 per credit point. 

For this raise I would lay the blame not so much upon any bill of 
rights or Korean bill of rights, or Public Law 346, but partially 
because St. John’s is endeavoring at the present time to build a campus 
university in Queens, N. Y. This concerns only St. John’s College. 

St. John’s Law School, which I am quite well interested in, has 
raised their tuition just this last year to $18 to $20 and from $20 to $25 
for other courses, highe recourses, 

Now, my present rates at St. John’s College would range as follows: 

I take at the present time 21 credits. The average at St. Johns 
College for a normal student would be 18 credits per semester, 2 
semesters to a full year. You must have 132 points to graduate. It 
is usually broken down into 18 per semester. I am at the present 
time taking 21 credits because I need these credits to make up a de- 
ficiency that I had before. It costs $78 per month for tuition. I 
have an additional fee for transportation. I happen to live on Long 
Island, almost in Nassau County, which is quite a distance, and my 
transportation ranges about $16 to $20 a month. Therefore, the total 
would come to approximately between $95 and $100 a month with- 
out consideration of books. I would consider that my books at St. 


ehnvagce 
} 
that the 
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Johns would range approximately $60 to $100 throughout the year, 
considering notebooks as well as textbooks. 

With the raised tuition in the college itself to $18 for the coming 
semester, the September semester, that would naturally raise this quite 
a bit and would raise it over the $110 that we are not receiving. 

In the law school, the normal credits per semester are 13 credits 
per semester. Next year I myself must commute from law school, 
which is in downtown Brooklyn, to uptown Brooklyn to make up a 
deficit in points. This case occurs quite frequently with those trying 
to go to law school after 3 years of ordinary college, rather than spend- 
ing 4 years in college. It is quite ordinary that the students would 
do this. 

Therefore, my total rates would be $260 per semester with a total 
of $520 per year for tuition. 

Then, at St. Johns College I would have an addition of $180 a total 
of $700 tuition. 

My transportation, with a recent increase of 20 percent per ticket 
of the Long Island Road under the Pennsylvania, would raise my 
transportation to $171 for the entire school year which would make 
the total of transportation plus tuition of $871, leaving 3119 left over. 

I am sure anybody would realize that lawbooks are quite expensive. 
This $119 would have to go definitely toward my lawbooks. 

In other words, my constant consideration in going to school—and 
lL know from experience with those within my OWh post as well as 

hose with whom I talk, that their constant consideration is financial, 
and in some cases it is a consideration above our own school marks 
and averages. 

Wehavea definite need for more Money. 

I would say that there are four main justifications for our needs 
for more money—first the fact is that, as has been already stated, we 
wantachoice. We would like to have a choice. 

In my own case L wanted to choose to go to Niagara. I could not 
vo back. 

We would like to have that choice to make betwen other colleges. 
On that line I also inquired at Columbia and Fordham which are con 
siderably in excess of St. Johns, each one at that time $5 or more per 
eredit point than St. Johns. I could not see my way clear to 20 to 
either one of these schools. 

Another benefit of having the money would be that we could lessen 
our working hours. I at the present time am working as a salesman. 
Until recently I was working from Christmastime from 10 p. m. 
at night until 7 a. m. in the morning as a night store manager for 
Nedick’s. Before that I worked as a full-time salesman in Ludwig 
Baumann and Spears. If I could get a little more money as the rest 
of the veterans need money, I could manage to take a part-time job, 
which, as has already been stated is quite difficult to find at the present 
time, especially during the summer months. I could lessen my work 
and increase my studies, especially with law school staring me in the 
face. I could accomplish a good deal more. 

Another advantage is that many of us could get married. Quite a 
few who want to get married cannot. It seems that there is being 
put upon us a certain restriction. There are many who would wish to 
get married but realize that they cannot do so. 
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In my own case I feel that with $110 I am worse off than I was with 
none. because with $110 I could almost make it and with none I know 
I couldn’t do it and | wouldn’ teven consider it. 

I feel that if we are so close, why not go a little further and make 
it possible for the veterans to achieve their own personal satisfaction 
in their own personal lives ¢ 

Another consideration would be that I find within my own post that 
we have quite a few night students and quite a few day students as 
— but that the majority are night students who are married and 

» part- time students at school. 

"Tt they should get an increase they could manage to go to full-time 
day school and cut down their period of training by that many months 
or years or whatever it might be, and they would get out into the 
world and, if you wish, pay back to the Government what they gave 
them by working that much sooner. 

Now, I should like to bring up one case in point concerning the 
capability of the present Korean veterans. 

I have, as first vice-commander of my post, a gentleman by the name 
of Sigmund Dembowski, who is married and has two children. He 
just recently graduated from St. Johns School of Commerce. He 
ranked first in the whole school of commerce. He was the No. 1 man 
in the school of commerce. He was holding a full-time job at night as 
a postal transportation clerk and he was going to full-time day school. 
Nevertheless he managed to rank first in St. Johns School of 
Commerce. 

Out of a slight bit of pride, I myself ranked third in the junior 
class of approximately 200 people this last year. There are innumer- 
able other examples of veterans, mature individuals, who realize that 
there is a definite need for education and for themselves, and realize 
therefore that they must strive, and they work harder than the ordinary 
veterans within the school. 

I found that essentially true within my own organization as well 
as without. 

I myself am a member of the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Catholic War Veterans. “Within the American 
Legion post in Bayside and within the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
Bay side, both in Queens, we have very few, an infinitesimal amount of 
Korean war veterans. For this reason there would be no pressure 
for the Korean war veterans to have increased benefits. I have found 
that when a man first comes out of service, for approximately a year 
he doesn’t think of joining any organizations, and after that he won’t 
think of it at all unless someone pushes him into it. That is the 
problem at this present time. 

Further, it has been said that there are many veterans against this 
amendment. Yet, out of 214 Korean war veterans in St. Johns Col- 
lege we have a unanimous vote for this amendment, on a poll taken of 
the college. 

Throughout my organization as well as throughout those who are 
not in my organization, but with whom I have contact, I have found 
it un: animously stated that present law is not operating satisfactorily. 
It is not that the checks are not arr iving on time. In the majority of 
cases I find that they are approximately on time. Infrequently they 
will not be, but it is rather that they find that they are too taken with 
monetary considerations at all times. They are only thinking of 
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money, of whether I can barely get through, of whether I can eke out 
this collegiate existence for another year. 

Another thing that has been said is that if veterans get $110 they 
can make a decision. Well, it is hardly possible for a veteran to make 
a decision with $110 with the rising costs of tuition as well as, as I 
say, the tr: —e ition rates. 

‘Within New York City itself in the past year we have had a raise 
of 5 cents on our New York City transportation, and they are think- 
ing again of raising it. All those costs added up would not mean that 
the veteran could make a decision with $110. What kind of a decision 
can aman make? He could make a decision between the public school 
and a very cheap, as is St. Johns, private school. 

Therefore, in summation I would say that the overall outlook seems 
to be, from my standpoint at St. Johns University, with all the vet- 
erans there, that the majority would take the stand that they need, 
definitely have a need for more money, and I would like to reiterate 
at. this time those four main reasons why they say they need money 
First, that they could have a choice. There would be a possibility of 
a choice in universities. 

Second, that they could lessen their working hours and devote more 
time to their study ; 

Third, that many could become married ; and 

Fourth, that night students, part-time students could become full- 
time students, lessening their periods of stay in college. 

That is all. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Starrs, I want to thank you for that very excel- 
lent presentation, as good as I have ever heard from a man who is a 
junior in college. 

Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hagen. I have just one question : 

Do you think the veteran would profit more from receiving an in- 
crease in check, or that this proposal of Mr. Springer’s would benefit 
him more ? 

Mr. Srarrs. You mean by that whether the cash would be sent di- 
rectly to the veteran himself or whether it would be sent to the col- 
lege ? 

Mr. Hacen. You heard Mr. Brownell’s statement. He thought that 
there possibly was a financial problem created for some students who 
wanted to go to a more expensive institution, but that a proper way to 
handle it was to increase the amount of payment to the veteran, rather 
than making a payment to the institution. 

Mr. Srarrs. Well, in my case, sir—and I can only talk for myself, 
because it is the only case 1 know of—St. Johns is a private school, and 
either way would be satisfactory as long as we get the money, as long 
as the money goes oo their hands for payment of tuition and fees. 

In other words, Johns University is a private school, as I say, 
and we are not publicly endowed in any way and the veterans there 
would be concerned with the money, whether they would decide to 
send it to the university or to the veterans themselves, it would be used 
to pay tuition, I can assure you. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you live at home with your parents? 

Mr. Starrs. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. You get $110 a inonth? 
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Mr. Srarrs. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. You could not possibly attend a college and live on the 
$110 a month, even at home, without working / 

Mr. Srarrs. I do not think it is fair to my parents that now that 
I am mature, a mature individual, I hope, and have come out of the 
Armv. I should. if vou will excuse the e cpre sion, sponge off them any 
longer. I feel that I should go out and work myself. 

Therefore, I give them each week a certain amount of money to 
pay formy room and board. 
~ Mr. Hacen. It is not a generous amount? Whatever you pay is a 
minimum amount ¢ 

Mr. Srarrs. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. Still, under those circumstances, you cannot get by 
without working ? 

Ir. STARRS. Definitely not. Also, sir. it is to be remembered that 
[ am planning to be married. Again I will say I hope to be married, 
and. therefore. I want to accumulate enough money to do so. Tama 
proud enough man not to want my wife to support me, and, therefore, 
I would like to have enough money to be able to support her. 
Mr H AGEN Now. you intend to go to law S« hool and you are asso 


ciated nh many othe veterans In your War-veteran organizations. 
Do you think that the amount of this payment is more of a major con 
side wion Tor a man who contemplates gvoing to a oraduate school 
than it is for one that goes to undergraduate school ? 

Mr. Starrs Wi Il, I ¢! that can be answered only by saying that 
n the case of a young man who has no obligations, has no thoughts of 
Vetting married at all, chon ioOt Wanht tO WOrK al all, he could barely 
eke out his collegiate existence, undergraduate, but the normal amount 
of vetera comme out of he Army are over 21. wi h to get married— 
many are ah ly married Many were recalled after the Second 
World War. They would be in undergraduate work, but would defi 


nitely need the money as well as those in graduate schools. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have one question, Mr. Starrs: Did vou sav there 
were 214 veterans at St. John’s ; | 

Mr. Srarrs. That is right. 

Mr. Sprtncer. And you polled them on this? 

Mr. Srarrs. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. And they were unanimously in favor of it? 

Mr. Starrs. That is right 

Mr. Sprincer. | believe that is all. Thank you very kindly. 

Will the out-of-town witnesses who are not going to testifv tomor- 
row, please stand up‘ . 

We will hear Mr. Horn. Mr. Horn, you are substituting for Kerry 
Smith, the executive secretary of the Association of Higher Education ? 

Mr. Horn. That is correct, sir. I also have a request by Dr. Bogue, 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges to present his state- 


ment. 

Mr. Sprincer. The statement may be placed in this record as the 
statement of Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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(The statement reterre d to follows:) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Washington, D. C.. June 10, 1 
Dy. Francis H. Horn, 
President, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear FRAN: You are hereby authorized by me as the executive secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges to present the testimony of our asso¢ 
ation in opposition to the passage of H. R. 9235 

Yours truly, 


JESSE VP. Boour, Aarecutive Secreta 


TESTIMONY OF TITE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


To: The honorable Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives 

United States Congress. 

Re: H. R. 9235. 
From: The American Association of Junior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts 

Avenue NW., Washington 6, D.C 

The American Association of Junior Colleges is a voluntary onpro educa 
tional association organized in 1920 and incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. Its membership is composed of public and private junio 
and community colleges from all States in the Nation except two; namely, 
Nevada and New Mexico, which States have no junior colleges. There are 460 
junior and community colleges in the membership of the association These 
colleges hold membership on the basis of approximately 50—50 as between public 
and private institutions. 

By vote of the officers and board of directors of the association taken 01 
June 4, 1954, we are directed to oppose the passage of H. R. 9285, and we do 
so for the following reasons: 

1. The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 with respect to pay 
ments directly to the veterans entitled to such payments is working very satis 
factorily. In fact, we have yet to hear of any criticism of this act from any 
junior or community colleges. 

2. The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was passed for the 
specific purpose of aiding the veterans in their further education and training 
It was not passed to provide subventions nor for special assistance to the col 
leges. If the Federal Government desires to give financial assistance to the 
colleges, we believe that such action should be taken independently of legisla 
tion for veterans. It should be fully considered on its own merits as separate 
legislation. 

3. There is no evidence which shows that veterans have to any considerable 
degree selected colleges, either public or private, high tuition or low, at vari 
ance With selections made by nonveteran students. Therefore, we cannot agree 
that the act of 1952 is in any way discriminatory with respect to the colleges 
and universities. 

1. H. R. 9235 would be discriminatory because it provides for financial allow 
ances to schools only organized at the postsecondary level and for courses of 
study “prerequisite for the receipt of an academic certificate or degree.’ 

5. H. R. 9235 is not clear with respect to definitions of such phrases as “credit 
courses” found in line 9, page 2, and “an academic certificate or degree,” lines 
2 and 3, page 3. Such phrases should be clearly defined. 

6. We believe that the passage of H. R. 9235 would lead the Federal Govern 

ment and the colleges back into contractual relations similar to those under 
Public Law 346. It is a matter of fact and record that these relations were a 
source of great difficulty both to the Government and the colloges. 
7. H. R. 9235 would add, conservatively estimated, more than $50 million 
to the cost of educating and training veterans during the fiscal year 1955 in 
direct payments to the colleges and universities. It is entirely possible that 
several millions might be added to the cost of administering the program as 
between the Federal Government and the colleges and universities. We believe 
that such expenditures at this time when attempts are being made to reduce 
taxes, reduce governmental expenditures, and to balance the national budget 
are entirely unjustified. 
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8. H. R. 9235 makes no provision for reductions in payments to colleges and 
universities by the Government in case those schools charge less than $30 per 


month per student in full-tir attendance. As the amendment now stands it 
proposes to pay low-tuition and nontuition schools above the secondary level the 
same amounts as would be paid to schools charging more than $30 per month per 
veteran student 

9. The situations in the colleges today is considerably changed with respect 
to enrollments of veteran students from what obtained following World War II. 
It is estimated that only about 10 percent of the enrollments now and in the fore- 
seeable future will be veterans in contrast to almost wd mga after World War 
II It ld appear, therefore, that the colleges should be able to operate with- 
out too great difficult) And in any event, we have seen no clear arguments in 
favor of Federal support of the colleges We can see why the Federal Govern- 
n t is obligated to the veterans whose education and training has been inter- 
rupte 1 through no fault of their own 

In conclusion, we believe that the Federal Government is doing a splendid ser- 
vice in assisting veterans in their further education and training. If it should 
be wise and prudent to give added assistance, we respectfully suggest that such 
benefits should go directly to the veterans. The veterans are now as free as are 
any other students to select their own accredited schools and colleges and the 
kind of education and training in which they are most interested. This freedom 
of choice should be continued. The fact that the veteran must pay from his 
monthly benefits for his education tends, we believe, to make him more thoughtful 
and prudent regarding his choices, Therefore, we cannot and do not support 
H. R. 9235 and hope thé at the Congress may not approve 


Respectfully yours, 
JESSE P. BoGueE, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS H. HORN, PRESIDENT, PRATT INSTITUTE, 
REPRESENTING ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Francis H. Horn, saiile nt of Pratt Institute, a 68-year-old privately 
supported and controlled college in Brooklyn, N. Y., with schools of 
art, architecture, engineering, a economics, and library science. I 
might add parenthetically that it is a coeducational institution of 
1.500 full-time students of which 900 are men and 2,400 part-time 
students, almost all of whom are men. 

[ am appearing today as representative of the Association for 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, an organ- 
ization with a membership of over 17,000 individuals in over 85 per- 
cent of the Nation’s colleges and universities. These members include 
administrative officers of every kind and college teachers from every 
academic and professional fie id. Since 1946 the association has had 
a national committee on veterans’ affairs, the members of which have 
been active veterans counselors in both publicly supported and pri- 
vately supported institutions. 

In connection with legislation to provide educational benefits to 
Korean veterans, the association has consistently supported the prin- 
ciple of direct payment of all educational benefits to the veteran. 
which was incorporated in Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress. You 
have before you for consideration H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, which 
would change this basic principle. My purpose in appearing before 
this committee today is to oppose this amendment to Public Law 550 
and to urge you and the Congress not to change the law regarding the 
direct payment to the veteran of his educational benefits. This position 
represents the unanimous decision of the association’s officers and 
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executive committee and of its national committee on veterans’ 
affairs. 

[ shall not go into detail concerning the reasons for our opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment. In brief, the reasons are primarily 
these: (1) The principle of direct payment makes the veterans and not 
the institution responsible for the Federal funds spent on his educa- 
tional benefit, and allows him to exercise his own judgment and to rely 
on his own abilities with regard to his education in the same way as 
the nonveteran student does; (2) direct payment is clearly a veterans’ 
benefit and not a disguised Federal subsidy for higher education; and 
(3) it decreases the opportunity for the Federal Government to exer 
cise undesirable controls over educational institutions. 

I should like to point out that objections to the single-payment 
principle of Public Law 550 have not, so far as I know, come from 
the veterans themselves. ‘There is some feeling that the present bene- 
fits are insufficient in the light of the increased costs of a college edu- 
cation. If this is so, and if the Congress wishes to correct the situa 
tion, it should increase the allowances for all veterans on a uniform 
basis. 

I should point out that the testimony of the student from my own 
city of Brooklyn indicates that the present payments are not suffi 
cient. I believe that the student who elects to go to the non 
tuition-charging school gets no help in benefits from the proposed 
amendment. 

Let me speak of two of the arguments advanced by the proponents 
of the amendment. One is that Public Law 550 “has accelerated the 
imbalance between public and private institutions.” 

There is an assumption here that enrollments in public and private 
institutions must be approximately equal. As one whose education 
and experience is wholly with private colleges and universities, I wish 
to have maintained a balance in higher education, but it is not a bal 
ance of numbers which counts; rather it is of influence on education, 
and service to the Nation. There is no evidence that Public Law 550 
is upsetting this kind of balance. It is inevitable that in enrollment, 
public institutions gradually have a greater share of the college popu 
lation. The great growth of public junior colleges accounts for much 
of the increasing so-called imbalance. 

The last report of the American Association of Junior Colleges of 
enrollment for the academic year 1952-53 indicates that there are 
490,000 students in publicly supported junior colleges and only 71,000 
in privately supported junior colleges. If one deducts the adult stu 
dents, the adult students not concerned with a degree, the figure is 
240,009 for the publicly supported institutions and 60,000 for the pri- 
vately supported institutions. 

Public institutions in many cases take all high-school graduates; 
the best private institutions are selective. College enrollment in the 
next 20 years will double; it is impossible that private institutions 
should also double their student bodies. Therefore, even if the pres- 
ent law for veterans’ educational benefits significantly upset the bal- 
ance, which it does not—you have heard Mr. Browne I's testimony 
it would not stem the inevitable trend toward greater enrollment in 
public institutions. 

I would like incidently to make one comment on the figure of the 
difference in enrollments between 1948 and 1953 brought out here be- 
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fore, to point out by figures by the Office of Education that in the _ 
of 1948. 52.4 percent of all freshmen were 11 1 pu iblie ly sup ported j 


stitutions, a id that last fall, 1953, 59.5 percent of all freshmen were 
In pu chy supported institutions One may deplore this trend if one 
v es tO, t it is a trend and Public Law 550 has had little effect 
Ipol a 
I : ; ; 
The present law is also objected to on the grounds that it has an 
itfect upon veteral ! rollment in “re denti: il college not in 


tting.” Mr. ate et’s testimony was from that type of 


1e contention that the financial 


t Ss Uv eC] ( I yriit 
ee : +47 
prese resp bie for a ore y differe 
1 } ) , ] 
enroliment nh thie nailer rur ‘ollege Is ispect that 
sn 1s it the ru nstitutions. except the best of the 
Vi o real probl enrollment. do not attract the Korean 
‘ 1 1) 
(71 i , mstitut ror the m pant ire tibe i] ari colleges: 
i 
4 ae al 13} ] 1] . . ] ] a? ' rataccl ml mst 
( L\ e }iberal arts colieve serves targelyv as a pre-protessional mstl 
hutiol Dr. Benezet stated a moment ago ll his testimony fol his own 
. , : ; 
stitution that it Was a pre-professional institution. 


‘] he GI, already hay Ing given 2% to t years in service, IS ANXIOUS TO 


get on with his education and not spend 6 or 7 years at it. Hence he 
elects an urban institution ith schools of undergraduate profes 
sional tram gy, engineering oO busines . 101 example, ora large State 


versity With simil: 1 opportunities ~ so that he can vet out and be on 
the jol = t vears. Opportunities for working wives, and the Korean 


veterans » likely to be more married, percentagewise, than their non 
veteran « ten are greater in urban centers. Mr. Starrs, the 


veteral studel i who preceded me here, has indieated his owl desire to 
be married, and has stated the fact that many of his colleagues are 
married. There simply are not housing accommodations, as Dr. 
Brownell pointed out, for such married students in small rural, resi- 
dential « olleges. 

Amending the present law as proposed will scarcely send more vet- 
erans to the residential colleges in such areas. 

One cannot, gentlemen, attribute to Public Law 550 the problems 
of public versus private institutions, urban versus rural, residential 
versus commuting, large versus small. I believe the veteran will seek 
the best eclucation he can get in terms ot his own interests, objectives, 
and resources. And sound institutions need not fear for their enroll 
ment or their future. The chairman of my board of trustees, who also 
serves on the board of his college, a rural residential institution. 
Amherst, and has served on the board of still another private college, 
maintains that private institutions should do things different from or 
better than those done by public institutions. 

We at Pratt exist in the midst of the largest concentration of free 
public institutions in the world, the four city colleges of New York. 
Our tuition and fees exceed $600 a year. They are going up this next 
fall. 

I still support the principle of paying the educational benefit to the 
veteran and letting him choose his institution. I believe he will choose 
wisely, and even if he didn’t, I’d still let him choose. 

I'd like to close this statement by quoting from Dr. Henry T. Heald, 
chancellor of New York University, a private institution which also is 
a neighbor of the four free-tuition New York City colleges. In 
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addressing the Middle States Association of ¢ ole and Sec aan 
Sehools last Novembe r, ne referred to the attempts to rely P 
Lis w 5d0 DY the auvinrie { of Df pel month rect i 
] T T ” ry 

} Opo iby i] t Dede) ite tine stated 

s ne edi itol i I l mn ( ‘ t be iu i 

n ins ions I am af d that the have ‘ th g h \ 
re not that of the veteran And ij = the vet i he liisti ! S 
lie leg nwa ntended t iid 

It seems to me that the o1 sound practical solu oth 1 ally and | 
illv, is to let the legislati« Stand as 

Phi .fentieme > Ounad co e] luree you te follow 

‘] } { ‘ 

Phank you for your courtesy and patience, in letting me appear t 
afternoon. 

417 . 

Mr. Serincer. I am sorry that this situation has come up. I will 

: : 
not be able to hear any more witnesse Phat is three bells and |] 
have to go to the floor to vote. We will not e ahy more time as that 
will take at least 45 minutes. We w ime at 10 o clock in the 
mol ning and we W 1] hear th »ren mde} of t ie Witnesses Tomorrow 
° 1 ' = 
| just want to ask youa few questions, Voctor. 


Referring to page Z at the top oft the page, No. De do you beheve that 
the Federal Government exercised any undesirable controls over edu 
cation under 236 ? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir, I do. In the peak of the veterans’ bulge, | was 
one of the deans for Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. I spent 
many an hour with representatives of the Veterans’ Administration 
try ing to get things ironed out which ¢« hanged the basic poli ies of the 
institution. 

Mr. Serincer. What do you mean by the basic policies ¢ 

Mr. Horn. One was the dropout policy. We had to change ow pol 
Icy to conform to the proposal of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Another was the question of enrollments. We had to change ou 
policy with regard to enrollments. We had to change our policy with 
regard to what was considered a full-time or part-time program. 

If in the opinion of the faculty a student should take, let us say, 
than a full-time program, if he did that, as far as the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration was concerned, it was not a full-time program and he 
lost his benefits. 

A student would come in and would be weak and you would have to 
give him remedial mathematics or English work. This could not be 
counted toward his program. 

Il must say that the officers of the Veterans’ Administration were 
always most understanding, but they had certain principles that they 
had to go by, and we had to conform. 

Mr. Sprincer. Did they exercise any control over your program of 
education ? 

Mr. Horn. I would reply to that the same as did the president of 
the University of Vermont. There is not a single administrative mat 
ter which does not in some manner influence the educational program. 
Therefore, these things influenced the educational program. In addi- 
tion, they are an irritant, but all of us expect that sort of thing and I 
am sure that the contractual relationship that existed then is one that 
most institutions would not want to repeat. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this. On page 3, down about half 
way, I quote your statement, “The GI already having given 2 to 4 
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years in service, is anxious to get on with his education * * *” ITs 
it not true that the GI in World War II spent over twice as much time 
in service as the GI did in Korea? Isn’t that substantially true? 

Mr. Horn. On the whole, yes, sir. 

Mr. Serincer. Isn't it true that in sp! ite of that fact that 52 per- 
cent of those veterans chose to go to private colleges instead of public 
colleges ? 

Mr. Horn. The figure was even higher than that, 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think that statement is necessarily true as to 
why they are selecting public schools ? 

Mr. Horn. I didn’t say public schools, sir. I said this is the reason 
why the student elects to go to an urban institution, and all the data 
indicates that that is the case because the larger insitutions are getting 
the higher percentage than the smaller, urban, residential institutions, 
which, as president Benezet has already testified, have largely a pre- 
professional program preparing the graduate to teach, and that 
requires further activity, or preparing to go into the law or medicine 
or some other professional field. 

The liberal arts colleges, today, for example, are finding it neces- 
sary to set up cooperat ive programs with engineering schools whereby 
the student spends : 3 years in undergraduate colleges and goes on to 
institutions like MIT. This sentence: “I suspect that the real reason 
is that the rural institutions, except the best of them, which have no 
real problem on enrollment, do not attract the Korean GI.” I believe 
that, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Was that true after World War IT? 

Mr. Horn. The situation with regard to 346 was different. As you 
know, we took care of a million veterans all of asudden. They flocked 
into colleges and had to go wherever they could go. They were glad 
to get in any place. 

Mr. Sprrncer. If you went back to 346 and you paid the tuition, 
wouldn’t they be seeking out those colleges the same as then? The 
real reason they are not going is because of the tuition ? 

Mr. Horn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. You do not think that those veterans would be going 
to a college where in many instances they could get a better educa- 
tion than in a public institution ? 

Mr. Horn. I am convinced that the whole question of finance is not 
so important as we have been led to believe or as I think Mr. Starrs 
indicated. It so happens that we have had 114 million students in 
college before World War II and there was no GI bill. Public Law 
550 was written not to seamhts ly subsidize a student in college, to pay 
his entire cost, but to be of assistance to him in getting the education 
which he might otherwise have been denied because of his military 
service. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think that he could make a better free choice 
under the present bill than he would under 346? 

Mr. Horn. I think that there are some students, a small percentage 
to whom the financial matter is a major consideration, who will not 
have quite the choice that they had before, but I would remind 
you, sir, as Dr. Brownell pointed out, that there are a lot of other 
considerations. 

One of the most important is that most of the students who stand 
well in their classes and are eligible for the best institutions have com- 
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pleted their undergraduate program before military service. I under- 
stand that at MIT, for example, 90 percent of the students taking 
the examination stood above the cutoff point, and 10 percent were 
eligible for the draft. When that 10 percent came back, assuming 
they want to finish their education, the ‘y are unable to get into the 
private institutions at the highest standards. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are not inferring, Doctor, in this case that 
MIT is typical of the situation throughout the country ‘ That 
iS a very rare example. You are not inferring that the GI’s that are 
coming back are m ay those who have been run out of the university 
by virtue of the fact that they could be taken. The ones in my com- 
munity are being is ifted before they go to college. I look at the 
draft list every month and know ex: ictly who is going. We are getting 
a few out of the Univer ity of Illinois, ‘before t! Ley complete thei ir edu- 
cation, but most of the bovs who are going are going to fit into this 
program for years after. 

Mr. Horn. Back in 1947, 58 percent of our total daytime enrollment 
was GI and at the present time it is less than 10 percent. Yet I have 
no fear in terms of this because I believe that the veteran should make 
his choice and I think, as Dr. Brownell pointed out, that there are 
many students who before the GI bill would have had to go to a free 
tuition school or to a low-tuition school and who with the supplement 
amount that the Government now makes available to them, can elect 
to go, if they have the admission standards, to the high-tuition school. 

Mr. Sprincer. There is one thing that you have not explained to me. 
You take these colleges which we named one after another, and I could 
go all through Indiana and Illinois and the Middle West where I am 
particularly familiar, and you will find that percentagewise in the 
public universities it has gone up greatly. In the small rural college 
described here today, it is not a question of getting percentage. It 
is a question of getting any. I am talking about 5, 10, 15, where they 
used to have 300 or 400. I do not think that anyone can ignore the 
figures that there are in these small colleges and which, as I say, have 

place to perform. I cannot come to any other conclusion sa that 
it has to be a question of cost when you find these boys leaving the 
immediate area where they are and going to the University of Lllinois. 
[ cannot visualize those boys leaving the small college which to meshas 
quite a bit to offer. 

Take another college which is not small, Notre Dame. Yet Indiana 
University with approximately the same number of male enrollment, 
in fact a smaller enrollment, has over four times more Korean veterans 
than Notre Dame. Personally, what would occur to me is that the 
whole thing is financial. I might be wrong. 

Mr. Horn. We are, of course, an urban institution, but 40 percent 
of our enrollment comes from every State in the Union and foreign 
countries, so that we have a residential problem. And we have 120 
out of 900 male enrollment who are Korean veterans. 

If you feel that the financial matter, sir, is the major consideration, 
and I think that the evidence would show that some students are 
having a hard time of it, then why not raise the total amount and still 
allow the student the right to choose his own institution? He is an 
adult. He has served his country from 2 to 4 years. He is eligible 
to vote in many cases. Let him exercise the same option of choosing 
the college, of using his own money as he wants to do. 
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Mr. Sprincer. I hav » objection to his choosing, but the question 
is whether we are going to accent this thing worse than it is at the 
present time > Brownell does ot take the same position and you 

When we were here last spring, I think you were one of the witnesses 
vho said that these figures would not be true in the fall. Were you 
not one of those itnesses that indicated that to be true, when as a 
matter of fact, full-time figures now show that exactly what was 
tru those preliminary figures, almost within a fraction of a per 


centage oT one point, are true. 

Mr. Horn. May I ask this question / 

Mr. Sprincer. I cannot see how ve can come back now and say it 
has no influence. That isin effect what you are saying in 4 or 5 points ¢ 

Mr. Horn. No, sir. I am saying that the GI bill has had no in- 
fluence other than the standard influence which is sending more and 
more students today to the public institutions. This is inevitable. 

I do not think this is as bad as some people think because I do not 
think that the actual equalization is in enrol Iment figures, that that 
is the important thing. It is the quality of the institution, what it is 
contributing to the country and education. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you say that Notre Dame is one of the poorer 
ones 1n the country / 

Mr. Horn. No. 

Mr. Springer. I am giving you the picture as a contrast. I am 
givi ng you one that in my estimation is one of the greatest institutions 
in thee ountry, and I do not hi ippen to be of that faith. 

Mir. Horn. Father Hesburgh is a good friend of mine. 

Mr. Sprincer. He is a friend of mine, too. And Father Hesburgh 
testified he could not come to any other conclusion than a financial 
proposition. 

Mr. Horn. He was using financial figures and those are not com- 
parable. 

Mr. Springer. I think he did qualify by saying that the numbers 
were not the same, but at the same time the number is certainly far 
out of proportion between what the difference is between World War 
IT and now. 

Doctor, I want to thank you for your statement and I appreciate 
your coming all the way down here to give us the statement of your 
stand. It certainly will be in the record where the rest of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee may consider it. I am sorry that I have to 
go but I have to get my vote on record. 

Mr. Horn. We hope you will, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprincer. We w ill adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed to re- 
convene at 10a. i Wiecteantiens 17, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1954 


Howse or RepresEN TATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Wash ington, dD. C. 

The subcommitte met at 10: 04 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. William L. Springer, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The subcommittee will come to order. Show the 
subcommittee in order at 10: 04 today. 

Is Mr. M. D. Mobley, the executive director of the American Voca 
tional Association, here / I have a letter with an accompanying state- 
ment which Mr. Mobley has asked me to place in the record. 

lor purposes of the record we will show that the letter and the 
statement of M. D. Mobley, the executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, is included in the record at this point. 

(The letter and statement referred to are as follows :) 
lion. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 


Chairman, Subcomittee on Edcation and Truining, 
Committee on Veterans’ i ffairs, Washington, D. ¢ 


My Dear Mr. Sprincer: This is to acknowledge receipt of your lette1 


date of June 8 I want you to know that I appreciate very much your willing 
ness to permit me on behalf of the American Vocational Association to testify 
before your committee on June 16 

Sometime ago, I accepted a speaking engagement which will make it ir s 
sible for me to appear before the committee in person. In light of this, I am 


wondering if you would insert in the record the enclosed statement setting forth 
the attitude of the American Vocational Association to H. R. 9235 
Thanking you, Iam 
Very sincerely yours, 
M.D. Mosney. Harceutive Seercta 


STATEMENT BY M. D. Mosiey, Executive SeCRETARY, AMERICAN VOCATIONAI 
ASSOCTATION 


I am M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of the American Vocation Associa 
tion—&the national organization of teachers, administrators, and others who 
are interested in the further development of vocational education throughout 
the United States. The 33,000 members of the association are from the fields 
of agricultural, distributive, home economics, and trade and industrial educa 
tion in the Nation’s public schools of less than college grade. 

The American Vocational Association appreciates the opportunity to express 
the position of its members concerning the provisions of H. R. 9235. We are 
interested in any attempts to change Public Law 550 because of the many vet 
erans who are enrolled in vocational-training programs of less than college 
grade. 

The American Vocational Association is opposed to passage of H. R. 9235 for 
the following reasons : 

1. The bill is discriminatory against veteran students attending schools below 
the college level. As we understand the bill, it proposes to make a payment of 
$30 a month directly to college-level educational institutions for each veteran 
enrolled. The $30 is to be applied to the veteran’s tuition obligation. Depend 
ing on the amount of tuition charged by the school, the veteran may receive 
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the benefit of the $30 payment or the school may derive part of the benefit. In 
tl ls, if e school charges no tuition at all, it would retain $30 paid di- 
rectly from ihe Veterans’ Administration. If the school charges $10 tuition 


per month, it would credit the veteran with $10, thus saving him $10 from his 
‘ wance, and the school would benefit by the remaining $20. In the case of 
those s ls charging $30 a month or more, the veteran would receive benefit 


of the entire amount 


This proposal is not only discriminatory between veterans attending colleges 
and universities which charge different tuition rates, but it discriminates against 


all of those veterans who choose to go to schools below the college level. 
In April 1954 the Veterans’ Administration reported an enrollment of 189,933 
in institutions of higher learning and 101,644 students in schools below the 


college level. H. R. 9235 proposes that the Federal Government spend an addi- 
tional $30 a month for 189,933 students while the 101,644 would receive no addi- 
tion funds or payments in their behalf. 

Although we do not favor passage of this legislation, we urge that if a principle 
of this sort is adopted it be applied uniformly to all veterans attending all types 
ls. We believe also that if such a principle is adopted, which is in effect 
an increase in subsistence allowance to certain veterans, that the institutional 
on-farm trainees and on-the-job and apprentice trainees should also receive 
consideration for a subsistence increase. 

2. H. R. 9235 proposes that a $30 payment be made directly to the educational 
institution. The American Vocational Association is very much opposed to 
recreating a financial relationship between educational institutions and the 
Federal Government. Under Public Law 346, educational institutions received 
payments for tuition, books, and supplies directly from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Innumerable and complicated problems grew out of this arrangement, 
and many of the State boards for vocational education and public vocational 
schools are still undergoing audits in an effort to settle accounts with the 
Veterans’ Administration. The American Vocational Association supported the 
principle of a direct payment to the veteran when Public Law 550 was written 
with the hope that it would eliminate the necessity for financial transactions be- 
tween educational institutions and the Federal Government. We certainly hope 
that no change is made in the law which would reintroduce the problems in- 
volved under Public Law 346. 

3. H. R. 9235 would impose a heavy financial burden on the Federal Govern- 
ment which is not necessary. The total cost of the present program is within 
the means of the Federal Government. We are very doubtful that there is 
justification for increasing the cost of the program by $60 million to $100 million 
per year. 

The American Vocational Association takes the position that the present pay- 
ments made in behalf of veterans who served in the Korean conflict are reason- 
able and sufficient to accomplish the purpose stated in the law, with one excep- 
tion. The provision providing periodic 4-month reductions in the training 
allowance for veterans in the institutional on-the-farm training program should 
be eliminated, so that farm veterans may receive the same considerations that 
are extended to other veterans under the same law. 

In conclusion, the American Vocational Association wishes to emphasize that 
if any increased payments are made in behalf of veterans training under Public 
Law 550, they should be made uniformly to veterans attending all types of 
schools and the payments should be made directly to the veteran, rather than 
to the educational institution. 
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Mr. Sprincrer. The next witness is Mr. George Morgan, 2 veteran 


from Franklin & Marshall College. Mr. Morgan. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. MORGAN, VETERAN, FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. Morean. I am George J. Morgan and f just finished by sopho 
more year at Franklin and Marshal! College in Lancaster, Pa. Frank 
lin and Marshall is classed as a sma!]. private. liberal arts college and 
is located in southeastern Pennsylvania. . 

Dean Breitenstein asked me over the telephone if I would be free 
and willing to come down before this subcommittee on the new 
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Springer amendment, and, as soon as I found out the details, 1 was 
more than pleased and very anxious. The first question I had in mind 
was why did he select me. I think it is just because I am typical of the 
other 35 veterans who were polled in my school and voted a unanimous 
ves for this new Springer amendment. That is to say, I am just an 
independent veteran who is aware of the situation on a small liberal 
arts campus, and Lam willing to petition on their behalf. 

As an individual I am relatively financially secure. However, this 
is not the case with most of the veterans at my college. 

Franklin and Marshall has 962 students of whom 57 are veterans 
36 of these men had a special meeting to vote on the new Springei 
amendment at which time I became more aware of the problems con- 
fronting them rather than the problems of the personal friends I had 
known. Public Law 550 does work a hardship on these men financially. 
[ have a few statistics just from the college, and, since it is a private 
college, I will give you these statistics: Tuition, $600; average board, 
$420; room, $150: books and laboratory fees, $60, and activities fees, 

approximately $18.50 a year. This gives a sum of $1,248.50 minimum 
cost for any student to go to Franklin and Marshall College. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much is that figure ? 

Mr. Morean. $1,248.50 would be a very minimum cost. That is 
excluding laundry services. 

Mr. Springer. That includes tuition and fees and board and room 
in substance, does it ? 

Mr. Morgan. That is right. The basic expenses would be $1,248.50. 

As you are aware, in 1 school year, in 9 months time we get $990 
under Public Law 550. The difference has to be made up somehow. 

A number of these veterans were commuting students and were able 
to just about eke out a financial balance and with a little supplement 
from their homes. The other fellows had to work to make their way 
through, especially the resident students. They had to find part-time 
jobs and some full time. As an example, one plays in a small orchestra 
during the course of the week and another is a full-time lab assistant 
in a factory in Lancaster. 

These men find it hard, but they are striving to get through Frank- 
lin and Marshall. Other freshmen veterans are not aware of Franklin 
and Marshall’s value. They see only the $1,250 minimum cost as com 
pared with the $900 minimum cost of State college in the same State. 
These figures are for residential students. I believe that this tends 
toward an imbalance between the public and private school. 

I have an example of two men from my home town. These men were 
also veterans and they chose to go to a State school rather than a 
private college, because they could not make up the expenses. They 
figured about going to the State extension school which was nearby 
home and that by that they could commute, save the room and board, 
and their expenses would be much less. Therefore, they chose to go 
to the extension school rather than a private college. 

So far I have brought to light the veterans’ problem under Public 
Law 550. Why hasn’t there been any protest from the veterans’ organ- 
izations on the gracious yet cautious approach by Congress in its 
attempt to educate the Korean veterans? My opinion is that a good 
portion of these veterans are not secondary material as hinted at yes- 
terday, but sincere and mature men, realizing the value of an educa- 
tion. They are thankful for the financial aid they are getting under 
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550 and decide to make a go of it one way or another. Now they have 
an opportunity to voice their discomfort without appearing ungrate- 
ful for what they have received to the present. This is the reason I 
ain be fore this sul committee. 

Besides tending toward an imbalance in educational institutions, 
the present bill does not avail the veteran of a complete education. I 

el that the veteran that has to work while he is going to college can- 
not partake in the extracurricular activities that the school has to 
offer. To me the extracurricular activities have a tendency to de- 
velop a potential along other than scholastic and academic lines which 
is as important as striving to parrot other men’s thoughts just reading 
books and along those lines. If he hs as to work, he cannot ti ake part in 
these activities, and I think a portion of his education is being denied 
him. 

We are aware of the problem. I think that a step in the right di- 
rection to resolve this problem would be the Springer amendment. 
True, the payment wouldn’t be sufficient to cover all the expenses. 
However, it would make up a $270 balance that a fellow may have in 
deciding whether to go to a private college or to a public college. 

I think that the method of payment, although relevant, is not ex- 

tremely important. I think that the veteran in the end must get aid, 
and if this aid is to be paid to the college I am in favor of that also. 
| speak for the private institution because I am more familiar, and 
if ire in need of financial aid. 
In getting these extra students, as was mentioned by the chairman 
yesterday, the difference of maybe 5, 10 students would make the bal- 
ance poss bly between von’ in the red or not for a school like Frank 
linand Marshall. I think it would profit Franklin and Marshall and, 
as far as I am concerned, the money that goes to the school could be 
for the betterment. of the education of the veteran student and would 
not hamper in any way his choice of a school. That is in differentiat- 
ine’ bet he airect payment to the college or to the veteran. 
| do not think payment either way would affect his choice in going 
to any particular type of school. 

Therefore, I am in favor of the Springer amendment. The veterans 
need help, and the payment, if it is made directly to the school, is just 
is good, as far as I am concerned, as directly to the veteran. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Morgan, what is your age? 

Mr. Morcan. Iam 23 

Mr. Sprtincer. How many months’ service did you have? 

Mr. Morean. I had 4 years’ service, from July 1948, to July 1952. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Do you feel that your service is about represent: tive 
of what most of the Korean veterans have seen ? 

Mr. Morcan. I think that it may be a little longer since I enlisted 
in 1948. However, the average would probably run 8 years. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Yours was about four? 

Mr. Morcax. Mine was four? 

Mr. Springer. Do you think your temperamental outlook is about 
like that of the typical Korean veteran ? 

Mr. Morean. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is it your opinion, not applying it to the 35 veterans 
in your university, but if you submitted this proposition, not in any 


selfish way, to veterans generally, that it would receive approval ? 
Mr. Morean. I do. 
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Mr. Sprincer. In every university / 

Mr. Morean. I think so. 

Mr. Sprincer. You feel that that would be true of those attend) 
the public universities as well as private schools ? 

Mr. Morcan. I feel that they would support it because the publi 


school would get the money and, if there is no tuition, there are some 
fees which could be taken care of lLlowever, the balance between ft] 

amount of fees that would be paid and the $270 that the Government 
would aive to the public S¢ 1001 co ilcl cut down the chool’s b ti Lek 
from the city itself and in turn the local taxes, and to me that seems 
to be an important consideration for the veterans. They will be 


making out. 

Mr. Springer. Are you married, Mr. Morgan / 

Mr. Morean. No, I am not. 

Mr. Springer. Out of the 35 veterans at Franklin and Marshall, 
how many are married ? 

Mr. Morcan. That would be rather hard for me to Say. 

Mr. Sprincer. Could you estimate it? Would it be one-fifth of 
that, or are any of them married ? 

Mr. Morean. I would say not quite as large as that. 

Mr. Sprincer. Not quite 20 percent ? 

Mr. Morean. That would be close, I think. 

Mr. Springer. Have you had occasion to talk to any of those vet 
erans who are married / 

Mr. MorGan. Yes, we had a special meeting. We don’t have any 
any organized veteran groups on our campus. However, we did have 
a special meeting to discuss this new Springer amendment and at that 
time I got to meet more of the veterans than I had through personal 
contact before that, and they seemed to indicate that they needed the 
help. A good deal of them, as I mentioned, were commuting students 
and they were able to eke their way through getting a little help from 
home. However, the residential students, the other veterans, had to 
get part- or full-time work, 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, how large is Franklin and Marshall? 

Mr. Morean. 962 students. 

Mr. Springer. That would be the typical small university 

Mr. Morean. I would think so. 

Mr. Sprrncer. You say $1,250 would be the average for a small 
school of that size in Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Morean. The small private liberal arts college, yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. It would be about between $1.200 and $1,300? 

Mr. Morcan. Minimum. 

Mr. Sprincer. That seems to be borne out somewhat in the testi- 
mony of President Benezet of Allegheny College yesterday. You 
get $990 per year at the present time, do you not ? 

Mr. Morcan. That is correct. 

Mr. Springer. $270 would give you $1,260. I am talking about the 
addition of this $30 in the form of payment to the university. You 
would then just break even on the minimum cost, would you not? 

Mr. Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, that would be $12 above what it 
would cost you in fees and board and room for a year? 

Mr. Morcan. That is right. However, I estimate that it costs me 
$1,400 or $1,500 or maybe even $1,600 a year. I think the average 
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Korean veteran has a little different spending habits than a fellow 
that is just 17 or 18 or 19, and, therefore, I think the cost is propor- 
tionately higher. 

Mr. Sperincer. What public institution are you near at Franklin 
and Marshall ¢ 

Mr. Morean. State College. 

Mr. Sprincer. What State college ? 

Mr. Morcan. Penn State would be close. 

Mr. Srrincer. How far? 

Mr. Morean. I would say within 200 miles. 

Mr. Sprincer. What are the fees at Penn State College / 

Mr. Morgan. I have them here for a residential student. They 
total $90 for a residential student. However, the people in my home- 
town area go to the local branch of Penn State or the extension 
center. 

Mr. Serincer. Where is that ? 

Mr. Morcan. In Hazleton or Pottsville, Pa., and they commute. 
Therefore, the room and board is cut down, although they have gaso- 
line expenses. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do they get a degree from Penn State College just 
the same ¢ 

Mr. Morcan. They put in 2 years at the extension. 

Mr. Serincer. And 2 years at the college ? 

Mr. Morean. And 2 years at the campus. 

Mr. Sprincer. What are the fees and tuition at Penn State College ? 

Mr. Morgan. There is no tuition for Pennsylvania students. 

Mr. Serrncer. There is no tuition at all? 

Mr. Morcan. No, there is a fixed fee of $120, another $100 and I 
estimate miscellaneous student fees at $30, which would give you $250, 

Mr. Serrncer. Is that for the entire year / 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. That is excluding room and board, and I think 
there is an additional $110 for out-of-State students. I am not sure 
of that. 

Mr. Serincer. Then actually this $270 would cause you to no more 
than break even at Penn State College, which is a State university ? 

Mr. Morgan. That is correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is the tuition at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr. Morean. I have no idea. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you say approximately the same as at Penn 
State College ? 

Mr. Morean. I am not aware if the University of Pennsylvania is 
publicly controlled or private. 

Mr. Sprincer. I was under the impression it was private. I do not 
know offhand. Apparently there seems to be some nodding that it is 
a private university, so we cannot compare it, I guess. I believe that 
is all. 

Mr. Hagen, this is Mr. Morgan of Franklin and Marshall. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Morgan, in this monthly allotment that the vet- 
eran gets now, it is assumed that a certain amount is for the payment 
of tuition, and I guess that is a definite amount. Someone, in the 
course of this bill’s going through the Congress, might get the idea, 
“Well, maybe this is a good idea, but if we are going to do what we 
are doing in the Springer amendment we should subtract from the 
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veteran’s monthly check the amount which we are assuming in this 
bill which is allocated tuition.” Would that be objectionable to vet- 
erans?/ , 

Mr. Morean. I think it would. It wouldn't help them in any way. 
[ think the purpose of the bill is to help them, and I am speaking on 
the private college basis now, and the expenses are still $1,250 mini- 
mum. If you give it in one place and take it from another, you are 
still going toend up the same, no help at all. 

Mr. Hac EN. Well, if that were the choice, would you prefer the ex- 
isting situation or the situation under this bill ? 

Mr. Morcan. If that were the choice, I would prefer the existing 
situation. However, if the new Springer amendment were $30 addi- 
tional per month, I would prefer the procedure as set forth under the 
Springer ne 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, if there were to be an increase granted 
some way, aid would prefer that it be granted in the form of a grant 
of tuition to be paid directly to the college rather than augmenting 
the monthly check of the veteran, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morean. That is correct. That is what I personally would 
prefer. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think there should be any distinction between 
graduate students and undergraduate students with respect to the 
amount of the check received every month ? 

Mr. Morean. At the present I am not too well versed in the ex- 
penses a graduate student would have, but just from general know]l- 
edge I would say it could be about the same and still be equitable. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you know of your own knowledge how much of an 
element the tuition is in the choice of the veteran of the college that 
he attends ? 

Mr. Morean. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you know how much of an element the tuition is 
in the choice of a college ? 

Mr. Morean. Yes, I know. I have two personal friends who were 
interested in going to college when they got out of service, and | 
trying to discuss F ranklin and Marshall with them. Right off the 
bat they told me, “The expenses are too much there.” I said, “You 
could probably make it if you would work or get some financial aid 
from the school themselves. I realize the coe are more than 
what they would be at a State school.” They said, “Yes, but we could 
go to an extension of the State school where there is no tuition as com- 
pared to a $600 tuition at Franklin and Marshall, which is one item 
of expense, and we could live at home and commute, which would 
take care of our room and board.” I think in those two cases that 
was not maybe the major factor, but one of the determining factors 
in the case. 

Mr. Hagen. Now the principal premise for this legislation is that 
it will somehow correct an rom Fst between oo education and 
private education. This is a hypothetical question, but let us assume 
that because of financial considerations you went to Penn State or 
some public institution. Possibly Penn State is not public, but let 
us say you went to a public institution although deep down in your 
heart you wanted to go to Franklin and Marshall. You became mar- 
ried and became a parent. Do you think the fact that you went to a 
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pub titution rather than Franklin and Marshall where you orig 
nati ntended to TO WO ild tend to cause you to send your children 
to the publ stitution rathel than the private institution ¢ 
M Morcan. I don’t think so 
Mr. H x. You would still love Franklin and Marshall whether 
} ere fol oi Ga os ecrarmelidi ehool or not ? 
Mr. Morean. Since this is all hypothetical and I may answer in 
se, personally | would have gone to Franklin and Mar- 
gvardless, because I wanted to go to Franklin and Marshall, 
nd I don’t see how I could possibly decide where my allegiance would 


he 1f I had to gotoa pubhe school because of financial difficulty. 
Mr. Hacen. In other words, do you think your loyalty to Franklin 
dt Marshall would be any greater than that of the average GI with 


COl re pi if¢ ce é 
Mr. Morean. It mav be in the sense that I have gotten into a few 
ictivities at school and I am actually starting to feel that Iam a small 


part of it. I think some of them, because of the fact that they have to 
} 


work, cannot take part in these extracurricular activities, an 1d they may 
not have the same type of | yalt) but I am sure they have a loy: ty 
to it. 

Mr. Hacen. OF course, if the economic problem is with the veteran, 
even assuming Franklin and Marshall got this tuition imerease the 
veteran might still be forced to work while attending Franklin and 
Marshall, and would not be able to participate in the cateancdtuslliar 
activities. 


Mr. Morgan. $270 wonld bring him up very close to the minimum 
cost. as the chairman has fieured. and that would cover his minimum 
costs. Therefore, his spending for laundry and travel expenses and 
recreation could be made up mm part time work. He would still have 
to do a little work, but $270 less would enable him to take up maybe 
| organization or maybe 2, which would be to his benefit, I am sure. 

Mr. Hagen. Everyone recognizes the advantages of going to a 
small college, in terms ts extracurricular activities, and so forth, and 
close association with the professors and educators 

Mr. Sprrncer. That is all, Mr. Morgan. Thank you for your state- 
ment. and also for having the interest to come down and testify at 
this hearing, becaus se we were interested | In) having some veterans who 
were interested in this stage of the legislation. 

Mr. Morgan. Thank you. 

Mr. Sprincer. The next witness is Mr. Carl Closs, of the Veterans’ 
Club at Kent College. 


STATEMENT OF CARL CLOSS, VETERANS’ CLUB, KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 


Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, Congressman, my name, as you know, 
Carl Closs. Iam a student at Kent State College at Kent. Ohio. 

Kent State is a public institution and is the second largest of six 
universities in Ohio I wee asked to represent the Korean veterans 
by Mr. McGinnis, coordinator of veterans’ ailairs, at Kent State. 

I am married, am 25 years olds and a veteran of 4 years in the 
Marine Corps, and at present a first quarter junior, majoring in com- 
merce, at Kent State. 
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I am secretary of the Kent University Veterans Club and have been 
for 2 consecutive years. Consequently I have been in close and per 
sonal contact with a great many of the 648 Korean veterans now at 
tending Kent State out of a student on ition of approximately 5,000. 

A poll was sent to 648 veterans at Kent State University, sent out 
by the Association of American ¢ siheniet to find out what they thought 
of the new Springei amendment. 385. or 59 percent, of the veterans 
were polled; 383, or 99 percent, were for this amendment and 2 were 
against. 


After I was asked to come down here and represent the veterans, | 
took it upon myself to find these two veterans that were against the 
Springer amendment and find out what their reas wert 

I could not locate one of them because he was a oraduate tudent. 
The gentleman that I did contact said that the reason that he was 
against this amendment was strictly for personal and selfish reasons. 


‘Those were h exact words. He said that asa oraduating senior this 


ls 
year, that he felt that he would be getting out into the world and sup 
porting all of the veterans now attending the universities, through 


taxes. That wash sonly reason. 

Mr. Sperincer. At least we are hearing from the voters that are 
going to be, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. That is right. 

Mr. Cross. To give you some personal data on my self and my own 
problems under this system, I maintain my own home. My wife works. 
She works in the Cleveland area, and I go to Kent State University, 
which is approximately 36 miles apart, and because of that we live in 
an intermediate area there, and I drive 17 miles a day. 

My wife rides approximately 20 miles a day to and from work. 
This transportation of hers is not costly, because she works for the Erie 
Railroad and gets this pass free. This 17 miles that I drive a day, 
34 miles back and forth, is quite expensive during the course of 
month, as anybody would know. 

My other financial considerations are furniture. I have not been 
married too long. I still am paying on all my furniture. There are 
groceries every month to maintain a home, tuition, and rent. Rent 
is relatively high in the Cleveland area. From month to month we 
wonder if we can make the budget with both of us working, and I 
work part time, 4 hours a day for $17 a week. If my wife could not 
work for some reason, if she became sick or if we had children, which 
was brought up earlier in the hearings here, I would be forced to drop 
from school. 

Now, for the other veterans: Because of this so-called recession or 
turnback to normal times without a war economy, although I live in an 
industrial area of Cleveland and Akron, part-time jobs cannot be 
found. I know. I have looked, and it is practically impossible. They 
laugh at you when you want a part-time job. Many veterans rely on 
summer work for their support. Last year I worked 7 days a week at 
Chevrolet (General Motors) in Cleveland, on the night shift, and 
saved enough money to help me over the school year. That is gone 
now. 

For the last 2 weeks I have been looking for a job to supplement my 
income for next year, and they are impossible to find. I have made a 
decision to return to school and try to get out of school as soon as 
possible. 
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I would like to quote some costs here. Everybody else has quoted 
cost ficures and perce ntages. 

Mr. Sprrncer. We are happy to have them, Mr. Closs. 

Mr. Cross. This is a pamphlet for prospective students at Kent 
State University. It is handed to all students that come there, veteran 
or nonveteran., 


Tl s quoted for the average student just coming into the school. 
Here a summary of expenses : 

Registration, $45; student activities, $6: health, $4; library, $1; 
union, >. 


Now we will take into consideration that here they list board in 
the dining hall and room in the residence hall. At Kent there is only 
| men’s dormitory which is constantly full, and I would say that 65 
percent of the students—and that is a guess—live off campus, in pri- 
vate rooming houses, where they pay more than this average given 
I 


here. The board in the dining hall is $115 to $120. The room in the 
residence hall is $62 to $64. Books run $15 to $20. I would say that 


that is conservative. Incidentals, notebooks, et cetera, are $3 to $5. 

These figures total $244 to $268. Nonresident students of the State 
of Ohio are required to pay an additional fee of $70 per quarter at this 
public institution. The fees listed are for one 12-week quarter, and 
there are 3 quarters in an academic year of 9 months. 

These expenses do not include entertainment, clothing, transporta- 
tion, and laboratory fees. Laboratory fees range from $1 to $10, 
depending on the course. From my own personal opinion I would 
say that they range closer to $10, depending on the course. 

Students living off campus should expect similar expenses to range between 
$245 and $295 per quarter. Estimates do not include possible expenses for 


special fees, clothing, uniforms for swimming, gymnasium, home economics, 
laundry, traveling, or fraternity dues. 


I would like to make note of the next paragraph : 


Students are cautioned not to plan on attending the university unless they 
have made financial arrangements to carry them through one quarter. A student 
should have on hand at the beginning of the quarter enough money to pay all 
expenses, or he should know definitely that the money will become available in 
ample amounts at the end of the quarter 

Mr. Sprincer. Do I get these figures right at $244 to $268 per 
quarter ¢ 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. How many quarters are there in a year ? 

Mr. Cross. There are three quarters in a year. 

I would like to mention a personal friend of mine. As I said, 
because I am secretary of the veterans club, I know many of the 
veterans, I would say a majority of the 648 veterans at Kent I know 
by name. 

This instance stands out in my mind. I am not talking only for 
the married veterans, but for all of the vets at Kent State, but I would 
like to mention this one because I think it is not an extreme case but 
is a case that is close. 

This gentleman’s name is Dick Hawkins. He is married and has 
three children now. 

At the beginning of last year he had two children and he had com- 
pleted 1 year at Kent State University. It was a grind all the way 
through. He worked a full 8-hour shift at night ; at the Goodyear 
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Tire & Rubber Co., and he supported his wife, went to school, and 
obtained way better than average marks. He was on the dean’s list 
constantly. 

At the beginning of this school year he returned to school and we 
arranged our schedules together. He completed approximately a 
week of schooling and was forced to drop out because of financial difli- 
culties. The day before I came down here he knew that I was coming, 
and he contacted me and said “Do you know what the story is on this 
Springer amendment?” I told him what I knew and he said that 
if he knew for sure that anything was going through on it he would 
definitely try to get back to school this coming quarter. I said I didn’t 
know, that I would let him know as soon as I had definite information 
on it. He must be in school by August 20, I believe, to maintain his 
GI bill status. Without this money there is no way for him to come 
back. So consequently, if the bill is shelved or any more amendments 
are put into it, or this discussion goes on and on and on, how many 
veterans are going to drop off ¢ 

I have heard since I sat here in the last 2 days many discussions: 
Why don’t we do this and that? That does not pass this bill. This 
bill has pleased 648 veterans at Kent State University. Kent is a pub 
lic institution. It must please all of the veterans or a great majority 
of the veterans all over the country. Kent is no exception, I know that 
for a fact. 

There is another case that I would like to bring up, the case of Del- 
win Kegley. 

He is a single man. He obtains much better than average marks. 
He carries what is equivalent to a very high B average, almost an A 
average. He has been in school for 2 years, and he would like to go to 
North Carolina, I believe at High Point, N. C., and wants to take up 
journalism there. The only thing that is holding him back is the 
money situation. So he has decided to go to Kent. 

Some of the arguments that are brought up against this amendment 
are that there is no pressure from the veterans. Why would there be 
pressure? We are not organized. Nobody is organized. I think that 
Kent has one of the largest of veterans’ organizations, and we are 
strictly a social organization to try to keep the veterans in social ac- 
tivities that do not have money for other social affairs. Nobody has 
ever asked us whether we were satisfied. We were tremendously glad 
I was tremendously glad to get this amount of money for this GI 
schooling. I doubt that I would have been able to go without it. This 
1 percent at KSU are the only ones that were against it. One percent 
against it and 99 percent for it. 

In conclusion, all I have to say is that, in view of the circumstances 
of all of the veterans that I know of, and knowing that Kent is one of 
the less expensive colleges in the country, or universities, in the coun- 
try, to go to, I do not see how if I wanted to go to Western Reserve, in 
Ohio, or Case, which is an engineering school in Ohio, to which I would 
very much like to go, how the other people do it. I don’t know. I have 
never checked to see how they can go to these schools, but I know that 
I am just barely making out going to Kent State University. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen ? 
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Mr. Hacen. I want to say first, Mr. Closs, that the questions I ask 
do not indicate any bias one way or the other. I have a perfect judicial 
le mperament on th S bill. I am undecided. 

In deferens e to oul cha rinan, superficially it is hard to see how any- 
one could be against this bill because it is very attractive. It, in effect, 


l 


increases the allowance that the students get because it relieves them 


completely of paying tuition out of their monthly allowance. It 
throws a bone to the public 1 n stitutions. because they are going to get 
a payment which they do not now receive, and it m: ikes it possible or 
more fea nm 3 r the aeernges tudent to go to t] he private college. So 
that, there S ld be arge segments of opinion VM hich agree on this 


leg Se tie least. 

Now, some nasty person is always going to raise this money equation 
n the course of this bill through the House and the Senate. It might 
not be raised in this committee DORAN because we are generally 
friends of education and friends of the veterans, but it probably will 
he raised by somebody els =e 

So it might well be that someone will get the idea “Well, if we are 
going to relieve the student of paying tuition out of his monthly 


allowance, we should reduce his allowance a commensurate amount. 


If that were the prope ition, would you favor this bill? 

Mr. Cross. Sir, if that were the proposition I would say it would 
he a direct crime. I absolutely mean that. IT am not here askine you 
to iv or the Cor oress ol the United States, to pay the college. lam 
not asking for that. I am here stri ‘tly because the amendment, as 
prop sed, has said that it would pay the school and relieve us. It 


would not do that for me, but it would relieve some schools, and the 


veteran, of this $380 a month more that they have to pay out of their 
initial amount of n oney. 

r. Hagen. That is true. Now, if the proposition were that this 
$5 ould be taken away from the veteran, do you think that you 
would have had the unanimous opi ion that you did among your 
veterans as to this bill? 

Mr. CLoss. Among our veterans, if they were to take this $30 away 
from the veterans, I don’t believe that they would back that. at our 
school. You will have to remember that Kent is a public institution 

and it doesn’t cost this $270 for tuition. It doesn’t cost that. It would 
cost us more if you took that out of that. It would cost us plus your 
$30 that you took out from us. It would cost us plus that. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, they would not approve the passage 
of this legislation if it meant a reduction in their monthly allowance ? 

Mr. Cross. Not at our institution, no. TI am speaking strictly from 
a public institution view point. 

Mr. Hacen. If the choice were either adopting this proposal or a 
proposal to add $30 a month to every veteran’s allowance, would 
they favor this proposal over that proposal ? 

Mr. Cross. I would like to repeat myself. We have this legislation 
up and you can talk this out and talk it and add proposals, and take 
proposals away, but every minute that is lost in discussion you have 
veterans falling out of school that are going to miss this August 20 
date, and will not be able to return. 

[ say that the amendment as it stands should be discussed, naturally, 
the pros and cons, but I think it is a good amendment and should be 
passed and should go into effect as soon as possible, to keep these 
veterans in school. 
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This veteran instruction and higher educatin, in my estimation, is 
definitely an investment in the country, because an educated country, 
as well we all know, is much better than a noneducated country. 

Mr. Hagen. I think we are in complete agreement on that. You 
have no firm opinion, then, as to whether a proposal to increase the 
veterans’ allowance rather than to adopt the Springer proposal would 
be more acceptable ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Well, there is a little bit of economics involved there. 

\t Kent the taxpayers pay 80 percent of our education. The fees 
for us are very slight in accordance with the education we get, and I 
will be a taxpayer—in fact, I am a taxpayer now. My w.fe is a tax 
payer. The Springer amendment, the way it is set up, will relieve my- 
self and the rest of the Ohio taxpayers. I know that. 

Mr. Hasen. Of course, this is pure speculation, too, but do you 
know what percentage of the students in Kent would be going to some 
higher-cost private institution were the Springer amendment in effect ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Well, I would like to say it from this point of view: 
Perhaps if the students at Kent State, now that they are settled at 
Kent State, had their choice, they would stay there, but you have the 
veterans that are constantly getting out of the service now that are 
eligible for this Public Law 550, that perhaps would go to a private 
institution. I don’t know. I know that now that I am settled and 
have my contacts at Kent, I like Kent and I would remain there. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Radwan, this is Carl Closs, the secretary of the 
veterans club at Kent State University. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rapwan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Closs, thank you for coming. I thank you and 
the committee does, for coming this far to testify. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you for the honor of being able to testify. 

Mr. Sprincer. I may say, Mr. Closs, for your benefit and for the 
benefit of Mr. Morgan, that out of this committee a few weeks ago 
we did pass the extension of the GI bill for 2 years, and the com- 
mittee has approved it, and it is now pending and we hope to have 
it heard sometime in the next few weeks. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. It is on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Serincer. It is on the Consent Calendar at the present time and 
I hope that we can get it through either under the suspension of the 
rules, or through that in plenty of time so that there will be no anxiety 
over the August 20 dateline. That is all supposition. There has not 
been anything done in the Senate yet. 

We have next Dr. J. Edward Dirks, associate director of the com 
mission on Christian higher education of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

Dr. Dirks. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. EDWARD DIRKS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, COM- 
MISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Dirxs. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Edward Dirks, associate 
director of the commission on Christian higher education of the 
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National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
Ame! rica. 

The National Council of Churches has as its constituent members 
30 churches, Protestant and eastern Orthodox, which in many in- 
tances have church-related colleges in many parts of the country. 

We do not have an association of church-related colleges, as such, 
within our commission, but work rather closely with other educational 
organizations, and through the church boards of education in relation 
to the Protestant church related colleges. 

I have been asked to be here to speak on behalf of the commission in 
support of the amendment proposed, primarily because our commis- 
sion believes, first of all, that veterans should be treated to the school 
to which they would like to go, without particularly weighing one off 
against the other at the point of cost. 

We secondly believe in the value to the Nation and to higher educa- 
tion which is inherent in a proper balance between the several types 
of higher-education institutions, and feel that this balance should 
not be unduly upset. 

Public Law 550 as it now operates tends, we feel, to cause the veteran 
to enroll in low-cost or no-cost institutions, Sidteiiencinn. therefore, 
to some extent, against institutions where there are tuition charges, 
and among those tuition areina institutions, discriminating against 
those of higher cost. 

Public Law 550 encourages some imbalance between tax-supported 
and non-tax-supported institutions. There will probably be some such 
imbalance, but we should not favor, we feel, a Federal law that en 
courages or unduly hastens imbalance. 

Dr. Raymond McLain, the general director of our commission, testi- 
fied here, I believe, last year, and has been very close to the develop- 
ments concerning the Protestant church-related aiid: and the edu- 
cational organizations that have been discussing this question here 
in Washington. 

During the spring and summer of last year both he and I tended to 
view this entire matter with considerable caution. In fact, we were 
trying at many points to tell the college presidents who were con- 
stantly writing to us, that we suggested that we wait with any final 
judgments until more data and more experience was at hand. 

We were concerned, however, with the trends which were indicated 
even last year, and the church college presidents certainly have felt 
very strongly, I believe, that Public Law 550 was not working out as 
well as prey ious legislat ion with regard to veterans had. 

Now we have data for 1953 and 1954 in hand, and that which has 
been proy ided by the United States Office of Education and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, helps us to get further impressions with 
regard to what is going on for the Protestant church-relafed 4-yea1 
colleges. 

We have comparable data from PO6 such colleges, which were in- 
cluded in the American Association of Colleges report. 

Because of the wide variation in size of these church-related insti- 
tutions, we made a further distinction between those enrolling more 
than 1,000 men and those enrolling fewer than 1,000. 

Of the group enrolling more than 1,000 there are 13 of these church- 
related colleges out of this 266, ane of the group enrolling fewer than 
1,000 there are 253. 
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A careful study of these data has indicated to us that, while the per 
centages of the first-time male Korean war veterans in attendance at 
the 1,871 institutions reported in the United States Office of Educa 
tion study was 12.2 percent, this increased to 14.7 percent for the 667 
public institutions, and decreased to 11.1 percent for the 1.204 private 
institutions, 

‘The same percentages in the 547 American Association of Colleges 
member colleges report ing decreased to 10.8 percent. 

Now, of these 266 Protestant church-related colleges, they decreased 
still slightly more, to 10.6 percent, That is, of Korean veterans en 
rolled, among those who are male students. 

Now, what is significant, in our opinion, is that when the 13 larger 
colleges are removed, that is, the colleges hav ing more than 1,000 male 
students, then the percentage for the remaining 253 colleges decreases 
to 9.9 percent, a difference of 4.8 percent, when compared to the 14.7 
percent reported for the 667 public institutions. 

This may not seem like a very sizable percentage, but it is our ex 
perience in the use of such data as these, that what is merely a 5 per 
cent difference between the public and the church-related colleges is 
significant as a trend with regard to the future. 

Percentages do not, of course, reveal the full story. There is wide 
variation among the institutions in the judgments reflected with re 
spect to Public Law 550, depending upon many factors, such as loca 
tion and costs. 

It may be noted, for example, that among the church-related col 
leges reported upon, the institutions in the Southeastern portion of 
the United States tend to have a larger number of veterans than do 
those institutions in the Northern and Midwestern portions. 

Moreover, the tendency is to have wide variations due to tuition 
costs, and so, on this, a general statement is perhaps difficult, but it 
seems somewhat unjustified to have legislation which encourages low 
cost education merely because it is low-cost, and discourages high 
tuition institutions or high-tuition education merely because it is high 
cost. 

In other words, the legislation such as proposed in the amendment 
is directed toward the encouragement of good education for veter 
ans, whatever the cost may be, with a greater amount of equity in the 
treatment of these veterans. 

It is for this reason that this statement is made. Thank you, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Again I want to say that these questions indicate no 
bias on my part one way or the other. 

There has been evidence here that the amount received by the vet 
eran today. even the veteran at the low-cost public institution—and 
there may be low-cost private institutions of which I have no knowl- 
edge—is inadequate. Do you agree with that proposition—that the 
amount is inadequate, even for a student at the lowest-cost public 
institution ? 

Mr. Dirks. Well, it seems to me from the reports that I have re 
ceived from individual veterans, who have to work part time in addi 
tion to the other income that they have or use, that they have to use 
other income in order to pay their costs. This seems to be true. yes. 
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Mr. Hacen. Do you think the committee should explore the possi- 
bility, ignoring the Springe r ame ndment, of increasing the amount 
of monthly payment — veterans / 

Mr. Dirks. Well, I am not familiar, I must say, sir, with the situa- 
tion of the veteran, as 1 am with the institution. 

Our Commission, as I pointed out at the beginning, is related pri- 
marily to the institutions, at this particular point, and it seems to us 


that here is a situation which at least seems to discriminate against 
institutions which have higher costs. regardless of whether they are 
private or public institutions. 

The breakdown seems to be at the point of high-cost and low-cost 
stitutions. 


Mr. Hagen. You have no firm opinion, then, as to whether the 
unount of the present payment is inadequate for a veteran attending 
the lowest-cost oe ¢ 

Mr. Dirks. Only a general reflection of conversations I have had, 
which would ae ate th: il thisj Is true. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, just assume for a moment that the proposition 
s true, the Springer amendment would not correct that except to the 
extent that 1t would permit the student to keep what he now pays out 
for tuition, which, of course, would be a lesser gratuity in the case 
of the veteran who is now in attendance at a low-cost institution, un- 


less there are other factors involved. I was wondering if the colleges 
which you represent make any great effort to help the students with 
their personal problems. Do you m ike a greater effort to find them 
jobs, or decent low-cost places to live than do the public institutions, 


where they have a greater number of students ? 
Mr. Dirxs. I think your previous statement made with respect to 


another person sitting in this position is generally true, that there is 

more individual attention given to students at schools which have 
“4 ae ; ; 

maller enrollments [his is true In my own experience. I am a fac- 


ulty member, actually, on leave of absence from a small institution, an 
nstitution enrolling fewer ~~ n 1,000 stude nts, and I would say that 
sting that experience with previous teaching experience on the 

alf at Columbia Univers ty, that more indi vidual attention at a 
Val ety of points is: actu ally given. 

Mr. Hacen. I am not speaking of the academic attention. 

Mr. Dirxs. No, but I think this would hold for academic as well 
as the nonacademic. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, you think that a student at a private 
institution, confronted with a inadequate financial benefit every 
month, would through the efforts of the institution have a better 
chance of getting along than a student at a public institution ? 

Mr. Dirks. Yes, and I think there is one additional factor and that 
is that m: ny > of our small colle ves are located in sm: all communities, 


where there is more op portunity for getting part-time jobs than would 


be true in the larger institutions which tend to be centered in more 
metropolitan areas or industrial areas. 

Mr. Hacen. I would just assume, for example, that if a student 
were ata denominatio1 al school the faculty and administration would 
make a large effort to see that that student was able to support him- 
self and his family adequately and lead a decent American life. That 
is just an assumption on my part. I was wondering if it was true? 
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Mr. Dirks. I think it is generally true. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, just for a point of information, if you know, 
there has been some reference to residency schools. Is there any re- 
quirement in these colleges that would have dormitories and so forth 
that the student use the facilities provided, or can he go out and seek a 
room elsewhere and seek meals elsewhere at a lower cost’ Is there any 
requirement that he live in the facilities ? 

Mr. Dirks. I do not believe there is any requirement. I imagine 
that there is a good deal of encouragement by a college at the moment 
if that college has empty dormitory space and more facilities in the 
way of feeding students that are being utilized, to have such a student 
be a resident student, in your language, but I do not know of any 
school of the type that I am familiar with that actually has this as a 

requirement. 

Mr. Hacen. I know that at many institutions they have the facili- 
ties and, although I would not say that they overcharge a student, 
and I do not think they do, it is a little better standard of living than 
the student gets on the outside. Howev ar, the student can live more 
cheaply on the outside. You say that there ere no requirements ‘ 

Mr. Drrxs. You see, this is offset by having a large number of 
students work part of their own way too, at the point of room or board 
in many of these private colleges. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, apparently no one in the room wants to rely 
on the concept that the Federal ¢ cae nt should engage in any 
kind of a se holarship program e ‘ither | Vv devious means or otherwise. 
I think that is a pretty good justification myself, but, of course, the 
emphasis here is not on scholarship so much as it is on identity as a 
veteran. Do you support the concept that the Federal Government 
should provide an adequate amount to either the colleges or the 
students on the basis of purely promoting scholarship ¢ 

Mr. Dirxs. Well, I feel very strongly that when such legislation 
as Publie Law 550 represents is in effect it should be of the type 
which permits individual students, for whom this legislation in the 
last analysis exists, to be able to choose the school they wish to attend. 
That is the first matter. 

Secondly, there seems to me that such legislation should be looked 
at responsibly at the point of retaining something of a balance between 
the various types of higher educational institutions in the country 
because it is the variety of types that makes for the distinctive 
American higher educational system. 

Mr. Hagen. I have one more question. 

I do not know whether I can phrase it adequately but the only 
way you can do it is on the basis of a hypothetical question. Let us 
assume a typical sampling of potential students before the war. 
These are not veterans. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Hagen, may I interrupt? We have a quorum 
call and I think that going promptly we could probably answer and 
come back. It may take us 10 or 15 minutes and then we can come 
back. We will continue as soon as we return. 

Dr. Dirks, we will proceed. Mr. Hagen, I think, was examining 
you at the time. We will go ahead. 

Mr. Radwan, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Rapwan. Dr. Dirks, in your opinion, do you feel that this legis- 
lation helps veterans take advantage of the GI bill of rights, of their 
educational advantages under the GI bill of rights? 
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Mr. Dirks. Iam sure it does help them, sir. 

Mr. Rapwan. I have in mind a situation not only in western New 
York, but in all of New York State where free education is very 
limited, 

Would you say that it helps the veterans, not only those in New 
York State but others similarly situated, to get an education under the 
Gl Dill of rights / 

Mr. Dirks. I am sure it helps the veterans. I think they are having 
some diculties, nevertheless, in making ends meet at the present time. 

I understand from individuals, as I have said, just in conversation, 
and I have no data in terms of the questionnaire, that there are particu- 
lar problems associated with the current—I do not know whether it 

an economic situation or merely an industrial situation where part- 

obs are simply not as plentiful as they were, and this, | think, 
makes it particularly difficult for the individual veteran to make up 


he dehecits and col sequently he tends either to fo to a lower class 
Ol or to drop out of his schooling completely. 

So. \ le it helps, it does not go the whole distance. I am more 

f ! the institutions themselves than with the individual vet- 

e * situatis ind, as | was saying before, I think that our data at 


least indicate definitely a strong trend and I think a significant trend 
toward having the smal] private colleges hit harder at the point ot 
Korean veterans being enroll d. 

Mr. Rapwan. Thank you, Dr. Dirks. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Dirks, between 1948 and 1953 there has been a 
shift which I do not believe anyone questions in the enrollment of 
Korean veterans as between private and public schools of 15.1 percent. 
L am talking about full-time male students. I am not talking about 
ny other classification because I think that classification is 90 per- 
cent of all vour st idents. 

There has been a 15.1 shift in that 5-year period when universities 
lave been in session. First of all, would you comment on 
the trend and, Se¢ ond, \\ ould vou care To comment on the sionificance 
of that trend / 

Mr. Dirks. Well, I think we all agree on the trends, and the sig- 
ficance of it is probably difficult to forecast for the long-run future. 


y + 

But it seems just from my own experience of working with such 
data as these t] il there is sufficient slg] ificance 1] this trend to war- 
rant al attempt, as ; indicated Dy the Springer an ndment, to make 
some rectification of the situation. 


Mr. Sprincer. Your council, the National Council of Churches. rep- 
resents how many denominational colleges, r ughly, Mr. Dirks? 

Mr. Dirks. It is difficult to say. It is certainly over 300, somewhere 
between 30 ind 100 chure] related coll ves, : 

Mr. Sprincer. Isthat Inevery State of the Union ? 

Mr. Dirks. I think so, sir: very nearly every State in the Union. 

Che report I was giving you was based upon data from 266 such col- 
a f which, as I reported earlier, are somewhat larger institu- 
tions enrolling more than 1.000 men, and within those 13 schools that 
have a larger enrollment. there cloes not seem to be any adverse effect 
whatsoeve of Public Law DDO as compared with other private insti- 
tutions. It is in the other 253 smaller institutions where less than 
1.000 men are enrolled that the effects are being felt. 


leges, | 
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Mr. Sperincer. Could you comment any further on that, because 
that is going to be an important matter of discussion? I want this 
record to show it when we get into executive session. 

Mr. DIRKS. It is the contrast between the decrease in the smaller 
colleges and the relative increase for the 667 public institutions that 
was reported upon by the United States Office of Education. 

Mr. Sprincer. How many public institutions / 

Mr. Dirks. 667 public institutions had an increase, you see, to 14.7 
percent of the total male enrollment being Korean veterans. 

In the 253 chureh-related colleges that I referred to, there has been 
a decrease to 9.9 percent. That is, they have less than 10 percent of 
their male er rolees as Korean veterans. Ph isa difference of t.5 pel 
cent, nearly 5 percent, and that is a significant figure, it seems to me, 
in terms of a trend for forecast purposes. 

Mr. Sprrncer. What was the enrollment percentage under 346 ? 

Mr. Dirks. I do not have that with me 

Mr. Sprincer. Could you get that and supply this record with it? 

Mr. Dirks. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Springer. Would you write me a letter and I will put it in the 
record so that we will have it / 

Mr. Dimxks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. Can vou do it by next week because we are going 
to take this up in executive session rather quickly. 

Mr. Dirks. I can have it to youon Monday. 

Mr. Sprincer. That will be fine. 

(The letter referred to W ill be found on p. 5117.) 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, would you please put into your letter any 
thing that you think of between now and then or anything that you 
run across which is significant regardless of leneth? We will regard 
itasa supplemental statement, if that is necessary. 

Mr. Dirks. You wanted the percent of 346 students ? 

Mr. Sprincer. The comparative per entage of 546 students against 
550 broadly, of students in the smaller colleges. 

Mr. Hagen, you were asking Dr. Dirks some questions at the time we 
went over for the rolleall. 

Mr. Hacen. I might ask one question that arose out of a conversa 
tion that we had voing over to the rolleall. Phat is, that there may 
be discrimination by area in this present program because in some 


States they have a large number of small colleges, private colleges, 
and very few public institutions. In California I think it is the 
reverse. There are very few private institutions and a great many 
public institutions, which means that a GI in New York would have 
a much smaller freedom of choice under the present program than 
would a GI in California. Would you comment on that? I think that 
that should go in the record from every one of the persons represent- 
ing your position here. 

Mr. Dirks. I am not sure I can be as specific in contrasting this 
situation for a western New York student, for example, with a 
southern California student. 

Our information indicates, as I have already suggested, that a 
larger number of veterans are enrolled in the smaller colleges in the 
Southeastern portion of the United States than is true in the Mid- 
western portion. These are the two big areas in the country in which 
there are a large number of these smaller denominational schools. 
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The factor that might be involved in this picture is rather a finan- 
cial factor. It is cost of tuition, I would guess. In think the colleges 
in the Middle West tend to have slightly higher tuition costs than 
those in the Southeastern part of the United States. Whether we 
could be more specific on this matter, I am not sure, Mr. Hagen, that 
is in contrasting specific areas W ith other specific areas. 

In general there seems to be a factor that has to do somehow with 
geography, but probably not based upon geography, based rather 
upol tuition costs which are part, of course, of the general economic 
picture ina given part oft the country. 


Mr. Hagen. For example, Mr. Radwan, who is from New York 
stated that by area there are very few public institutions there. 
There are private institutions locally so that the students living in 
that area have very little choice. He is more or less forced into a 
} 

ii 


eh-cost institution. I think that that is significant myself because 
your traditional private schooling really is old to this country and is 


more predominant in older parts of the country. 

Mr. Rapwan. I could mention at this point, Mr. Hagen, that I 
did bring that situation into the record just before you came in, I 
thong! t it ought te be in the record. 


Mr. Hagen. It should be because that would indicate that the 
present program might operate fairly well in one area but not in 
another. 

I would like to get into the record someplace this point: I can see 
where this present program might have a much greater impact in 
aspect of an unfavorable impact for a student seeking graduate train- 
ing as compared with one who merely seeks undergraduate training 
because almost invariably, even in your public institutions, you have 
very high tuition charges in your graduation schools. 

Of course, if you want to discriminate favorably your graduate 
students are the crean of the product of the school system whether 
it be private or } blie. 

Mr. Dirks. T’ is takes up back, however, to a previous matter that 
we were discuss.ng before the recess. You were asking about this 
matter of undergraduate students living in college-owned buildings 
and taking their meals and so on in college cafeterias. Actually the 
graduate student is less likely to be involved in a community enter- 
prise of education than is the undergraduate student. The under- 
graduate student, it seems to me, tends to explore the facets of the 
total community situation of a college. That is, he is involved in all 
aspects of his life and therefore his being a resident member 
of that community is of greater significance than it would be for 
the graduate student who may very well be a commuter or live at 
some distance, or even be employed part-time quite apart from his 
academic work. So that is another factor. 

Mr. Hacen. To refer to this basic premise, the principal premise 
that Mr. Springer’s bill is based upon here it is that the present situa- 
tion is a new factor in causing an imbalance between private and pub- 
lic education, but in order to say that, looking at the statistics, you 
would have to also evaluate your sample, whether these students who 
are created, so as speak, by this program, are typical of the students 
who would be normally attending private and public institutions. 
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That would be a definite factor in any valid conclusion as to whether 
or not this present program was causing an imbalance, and I do not 
know whether there has been any comment on that or not. 

Mr. Dirks. I am not familiar with whether there have been studies 
made. You mean whether a student would be in the institution he is 
in if he had had a choice which was completely devoid of certain 
financial factors, for example. 

Mr. Hacen. That is right, in a normal situation without any Gov- 
ernment program you have people who go to college. Some are poor 
and some are not poor. Certainly the ones that are poor have a great 
deal of zeal for education or they would never go to college because 
it means very often a great deal of sacrifice. That is one sample. 

Then when you take a group of persons who are more or less sub- 
sidized, who may not be a typical group of people who were drafted 
and thereafter pursue an education they might not normally have 
SOUug rht, you have a different s ample on whic h to base your cone ‘lusion 
of imbalance. 


We will assume that the people who had a burning desire to go to 
college got some deferment on the basis of attendance at college. 
Maybe it is not a valid conclusion. 

Mr. Dirks. That is a very complicated type of situation to analyze, 


it seems to me. I have no light to shed upon it in the studies I have 
mace. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
New York, N. Y., June 18, 1954 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Vew House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER: During the morning of June 17, I was privileged 
to appear before your subcommittee on Education and Training to testify with 
respect to H. R. 9235. 

The record will show that my testimony centered attention on data concerning 
Korean veterans enrolled as students in 266 Protestant church-related colleges 
under Public Law 550. The data concerning the enrollments upon which I re- 
ported were drawn from data included in recent studies of the United States 
Office of Education and the Association of American Colleges. 

These data indicate, as I reported, that, while the percentages of first-time, 
full-time male Korean war veterans in attendance at the 1,871 institutions re- 
ported upon by the United States Office of Education was 12.2 percent of the total 
first-time, full-time male enrollment, this increased to 14.7 percent for the 66 
public institutions, and decreased to 11.1 percent for the 1,204 private institutions. 
The same percentages in the 547 Association of American Colleges member col- 
leges reported decreased to 10.8 percent. The 266 Protestant church-related 
colleges reported decreased slightly more, to 10.6 percent. 

A further distinction between these church-related colleges as to size indicates 
that, when the 13 larger colleges in the group reporting, enrolling more than 1,000 
full-time male students, are removed from the group, the percentage for the 
remaining 253 colleges, enrolling fewer than 1,000 full-time male students, de- 
creased to 9.9 percent This is a significant difference of 4.8 percent when 
compared with the 14.7 percent reported for the 667 public institutions, and I 
noted in my testimony that it seemed a particular significant percentage in con- 
templating long-range implications of the present type of legislation for college 
enrollments. 

Following my presentation, you requested that comparable data be supplied 
you, for the record, with respect to veteran students enrolled in similar insti- 
tutions under the previous legislation, Public Law 346. I am writing to supply 
the following additional data, as you requested : 

1. The total male enrollment during the first semester or quarter of 1939-40 in 
260 Protestant church-related colleges was 67,801. The total male enrollment 
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during the first semester or quarter of 1947-48, in the same colleges, was 159.276. 
Of the latter figure, 104,012 were veterans studying under Public Law 346, 
2. The total male enrollment during the first semester or quarter of 1953-54 


246 Protestant church-related colleges (as reported to the Association of 
American Colleges) was 118.217. Of this figure, 11,198 veteran students were 
enrolled under Public Law 550 

3. In the larger Protestant church-related colleges, enrolling more than 1,000 
full-time male students—and of which there were 13 included in the 266 colleges 
reported upon—the total male enrollment during the first semester or quarter of 
1953-54 was 32.705. Of this figure, 3.356 are veteran students enrolled under 
Public Law 550. In the remaining 253 colleges in this category reported upon, 
but enrolling fewer than 1,000 full-time male students, the total male enrollment 
during the first semester or quarter of 1953-54 was 85,512. Of this figure, 7,842 
are veteran students enrolled under Public Law 550 

T oncludes, I believe, the report of data I have at hand which is relevant 
to the questions you raised in this regard. If I may supply additional informa- 
tion available to me, I will be glad to report such information to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Dirks, 
{ssociate General Director. 
Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Dr. Dirks. Thank you very much. 
We have next Mr. Bernard H. Ehrlich of the National Federation 


of Private School Associations. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD H. EHRLICH, WASHINGTON, D. C., REP- 
RESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL OF 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Enrucn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I am 
Bernard H. Ehrlich, an attorney, with offices at 1367 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 6, D. C. I appear before you, however, as a 
representative of various nationally recognized private school associa 
tions which include the National Association and Council of Business 
Schools and the National Federation of Private School Associations. 

These associations whi hy I have had the honor to represent are 
bound by profes sional and ethical objectives, long recognized and ap- 
proved by State and Federal agencies. They were organized prior to 
World War IT, in some instances prior to World War I. For the most 
part, the schools whi h comprise these groups, were founded from 15 
to more than 50 vears ago and some are more than 100 years old. Dur 
ing normal times these schools enroll annually approximately 15, 
million students of post high school age in a variety of trades, vocations 
and semiprofessions, which number compares favorably to the total 
enrollment within the combined college, university and professional 
school group. 

During the World War II training program, more veterans were 
trained in private schools, as the Veterans’ Administration calls them, 
“below the college level” than were trained in the so-called “institu- 
tions of higher learning.” One cannot review the impact of this pro- 


posed lel lation on this substantial seoment of education without 
? » wd y . 
examining the place and function of the private school field. 
The history of American education amply indicates the Important 


place filled by private schools in the American educational program. 
Many “firsts” in education were developed through private school ini- 
tiative and enterprise—such as practically all developments in voca- 
tional education—business, technical and trade, part-time and 
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coope rative p rhs ins, evening schools. corpors ul ion schools, correspondence 
Sc hools, and supervised corresponde hee study. They are, by inhe ‘rent 
freedom of operation particularly fluid and flexible to rapidly ad: ” 
and even pioneer in needed fields of educational advancement, well 1 
advance of what may be possible with the schools that are restricted by 
endowment and publicly provided funds. 

Likewise, there have been important contributions to improved text 
material especially adapted to the educational needs of these spe 
cialized schools. Specialized techniques have been developed such as 
student-centered instruction, the problem method, the job method, 
frequent enrollment opportunities throughout the year instead of only 
1 or 2 enrollment dates in a year, individual progress according to 
ability and application. There also have been developed both spe 
cialized divisions and special schools for subnormal, physically handi 
capped, exceptionally bright, and other groups. This branch of educa 
tion has filled many of the neglected gaps in formal education. 

Reasonable care shouk l, the re fore, be exere ised t to make sure that 
the bona fide interests of veteran students attending legitimate private 
educational institutions which have contributed so much to our trade 
and vocational techniques, as well as Ito our national progress, should 
not unwittingly be injured, nor should any discrimination be placed 
against veterans attending these schools. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION 


We have taken polls of our membership with regard to the pro 
posals advocated by the group of private colleges and which are now 
incorporated in H. R. 9235. In addition. our committees have studied 
this bill very carefully. Our position is clear—we are opposed 


> Ge 
H. R. 9235. 
REASONS FOR OBJECTIONS TO H, R, 92385 


We would like now to move to a brief consideration of our reasons 
for objection to H. R. 9235. 

l. H. R. 9235 would depart from the basic philosophy of Publi 
Law 550 which was designed as an aid to restore lost educational op 
portunities rather than a Federal aid to education. We can see no 
justification for payments to be made to institutions of higher learn 
ine under a bill designed specifically to render assistance to veterans. 
If these institutions need assistance, or should the Federal Govern 
ment desire to subsidize education or higher education to this extent, 
we believe that it should be done in a program especially designed for 
the purpose of aiding education rather than under a program designed 
to furnish educational assistance to the veteran. It is our understand 
ing that the primary consideration of this committee is the benefit to 
be derived by the veteran and not the benefit to be derived by schools, 
yet in those schools which are now prohibited by law from charging 
tuition the school would receive a $30 per month grant per veteran 
from the Federal Government. 

2. H. R. 9235 would involve a substantial additional cost to the Gov 
ernment. It has been estimated that the passage of this bill would in 
crease cost of benefits by $70 million a year. This additional cost 
would not be consistent with the policy of the present administration 
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in an attempt to balance our national budget. It would increase ad- 
ministrative costs for the VA as it would necessitate separate sub- 
sistence and tuition accounting for veterans enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning. We believe that this additional cost cannot be justi- 
fied since it would not increase benefits to the veteran commensurate 
with eost. Other costs may be necessary as we W il] outline in a later 
part of this testimony. : , 
3. The basic philosophy of H. R. 9235 that veterans prefer low tui- 
tion schools to higher priced tuition s ‘hools has been disproved by im- 
partial statistics compiled by the United States ¢ )flice of Education. 

We refer in partic ular to the most recent study of the Office of Edu- 
cation dated April 30, 1954, entitled “Advance Summary of Final 
Data on Enrollment of Korean Veterans and Male Non-Veteran Stu- 
dents Fall of 1953.” This report clearly shows that the percentage 
of first time male Korean veterans choosing publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher learning is little, if any, greater than the percentage 
of first time male nonveterans choosing such institutions. A careful 
study of these statistics leaves no doubt that the Korean veterans does 
not choose an educational institution because of the amount of tui- 
tion charged. This study, which was agreed to by all educational 
organizations, completely refutes the arguments of a group of private 
colleges who have initiated this bill. 

In addition to the arguments raised above, there are two more rea- 
sons why our groups oppose this bill. These reasons are the most im- 
portant and have a direct bearing on our member schools. 

1. The passage of H. R. 9235 would bring back the costly and irri- 
tating experience of cost determination and Government contracts. 
This inherent dilemma is imposed on both Government agencies and 
schools alike, contributing to the difficulties of administration of the 
law. There can be no doubt that the Government could not afford to 
give sums of money to educational institutions without certain safe- 
guards. As was stated in the report of the House Select Committee 
to Investigate the Educational and Training Program under the GI 


bill, House Report o2550, page 1S: 


It is well established that any governmental agency has a primary and im- 
plicit duty, when disbursing tax money, to supervise the use of those funds in a 
fashion which will insure that the money is wisely and economically spent for 


the purpose Congress intended. This duty is always present regardless of the 
conditions. 

All schools and colleges experienced difficulties with the VA on mat- 
ters of cost determination and contracts. We would like to quote from 
the final report of the House Select Committee: 

The Veterans’ Administration formula for determining “fair and reasonable” 
rates eliminated excessive charges to a degree but presented an enormous and 
costly administrative burden to the Veterans’ Administration and created a con- 
stant source of contention between the Veterans’ Administration and the schools. 

If the proposed amendment is adopted, it will serve to revive the 
costly administrative procedures used during the World War II pro- 
gram. It will be necessary for the school to maintain detailed records 
on each student to support its billing, it will be necessary that the 
school prepare vouchers for submission to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Veterans’ Administration will be required to review these 
vouchers and maintain a separate account for each veteran, many spe- 
cial determinations will have to be made in the case of individual vet- 
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erans, such as an examination to determine what portion of the 
veteran’s course consists of a “credit course” as defined by the law, 
and a special computation will be required for those veterans taking a 
part-time course. 

After the vouc he rs hs ave bee nh proce essed by the Veterans’ Admin 
tration, T reasury checks will be issued. Later, it will be necé ssary for 

the Veterans’ Administration or the General Account ing Office to con 

duct audits to determine that payments made to se hools } have been 
made pursuant to either a contract or regulations issued by VA. Of 
necessity, the Veterans’ Administration will be required to provide 
reculations describing the add tional records which will be kept and 
the criteria under which the veteran's attendance will be charged for 
payment purposes. 

This whole arrangement will be costly and will again inject.the Fed 
eral Government into a direct financial relationship with educational 
institutions. If our experience in the World War I] program indi 
cates any one point conclusively, it is that such an arrangement is un 
desirable. The complexity of the relationship between educational 
institutions and the Veterans’ Administration became so serious th 
it was necessary for the Congress to create a Veterans’ Tuition Aj 
eals Board, which was later changed to a Veterans’ Educational 
Appeal Board, which has been operating for the past several yeai 
attempting to resolve conflicts between educational institutions and 
the Veterans’ Administration regarding tuition charges and ques 
tioned payments. The General Accounting Office and the Vetera1 
Administration are still attempting to audit accounts of schools to di 
termine whether payments were made pursuant to contract and regu 
lations. 

It seems most unwise to revive this undesirable part of the World 
War II program. We know that some are saying that this amend 
ment will not require a contractual rel: ationship between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the schools, but I must point out that the amend 
ment is silent on the question of a contract and if the amendment is 
passed in its present form the Veterans’ Administration will be free 
to make an administrative determination as to the method of admiu 
istration of the provision. As much as we would regret to see contra 
tual relationship revived between VA and educational institutions, we 
agree that if the Federal Government is to disburse great quantities 
of funds to educational institutions, that it probably cannot avoid the 
necessity of a contractual arrangement under which services will be 
rende red and pay ments made. 

H. R. 9235 discriminates against veterans attending schools 
“helow the college level.” Our strongest objection to H. R. 9235 is 
the provision which would establish an additional payment of $30 
a month for a full-time course with proportionately less for part-time 
courses, to be made directly only t to institutions of higher learning. 
This amount is in addition to the education and training allowance 
paid to the veteran. 

We strongly protest the resulting discrimination against all veterans 
who receive educational assistance allowance for education or training 
below the college level. 

Our committees feel very strongly that there are no circumstances 
justifying any increase only for veterans attending institutions of 
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higher learning. There is a very popular misconception that a vast 
majority of veterans attend colleges. This is not true. In April 1954 
there were 180,000 Korean veterans in college and 101,000 in schools 
below the college level. 

In addition it must be remembered, as I stated before, that more 
veterans were trained in se hools below the college level in World 
War II program than were trained in institutions of higher learning. 
The reason for that is obvious. It was estimated at the end of the 
last war that 62 percent of the men who were discharged from the 
oh-school diploma and were therefore not 
college material. It must also be pointed out that of the men getting 
out of the Korean service are not the best educational prospects, because 
most of the cream of the crop were the men who could pass the educa- 
tional test and had remained in college under an educational defer- 


service did not have a hi 


[ wish to pomt out that while the amendment proposes a payment 
of S30 per month per veteran directly to the educational institution, 
that it should be extended to the groups of schools which our asso- 
clations represent, these schools would not profit directly from the 
increased payment. 

Under the amendment, the school derives extra monetary benefit 
only where its tuition charges are less than $30 a month; therefore, 
those institutions which charge no tuition will get $30 per month per 
veteran more than they now receive. The school that charges about 
$20 a month will benefit by $10 a month. Almost without exception, 
the technical, business, and home-study schools which we represent 

large more than $30 per month; therefore, when the payment is 
credited against the veteran’s tuition obligation, veterans attending 
our schools would benefit by $30 per month, and the schools would 
receive no direct. benefit. It might be argued that this great increase 
in enefits to veterans who attend our schools would greatly increase 
our possibilities of recruiting veteran students. It is possible that 
this is true. It certainly seems that many colleges and universities 
charging relatively high tuition rates believe this to be true, but never- 
theless, we feel that the amendment is unjustified and excessively 
expensive. We would prefer to see the amendment defeated, but as a 
matter of self preservation, if it is extended to one group we must insist 
that it be extended to all. 

Our past experience with this committee has convinced us that you 
do not W ish to discriminate bet ween categories of training institutions 
and ty pes of trainees. We believe that the passage ot H. R. 9235, W ith- 
out removing the discrimination against veterans attending pro 
prietary schools, would establish a bad precedent for all veterans’ 





legislation. 
I would like to at this point quote an example as to how the bill as it 
presently stands at this point would work in regard to all educational 


institutions. 

Assuming three institutions in an area in any given city, one a 
public junior college wheer there is no tuition charged, second a school 
which charged $30 a month, an institution of higher learning, and 
add to it another school a business school which has a charge of $30 
a month. In the first school where by state law no utition is charged 
it would mean that the school would benefit by $30 a month. The 
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veteran would still get his $110, and the Springer bill would not 
grant him any additional money or benefit of any kind. 

In the second case, in the institution of higher learning the school 
would get $30 a month and the veteran would benefit to that extent 
by taking care of his tuition. 

; In the third case, the veteran attending a school which | represent, 
a business college, nothing would be gained by the veteran. He would 
have $110 a month out of which he must pay his tuition. The ap 
parent discrimination in the three types of institutions, I think 1s 
very clear. 

To summarize, our committees still believe that an educational pro- 
gram for veterans should be designed to provide assistance for vet- 
erans rather than assistance to educational institutions. We very 
much favor the present philos ophy ot treating the veteran like any 
other civilian in his relationship to educational institutions. It is our 
opinion that the national interests will not be served by enacting 
legslation which discriminates against veterans attending any par- 
ticular type of school. We believe the proposal is excessively expe li- 
sive without serving a bona fide need. 

We, therefore, wish once again to voice our objection to H. R. 9235. 
If the committee decides to adopt the amendment, we urge that it 
be made to apply equitably to all veterans attending schools above 
and below the colle ve level. 

In conclusion, we wish to e Xpress the ap ypreciation of our groups 
for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rapwan. Mr. Erlich, I think you made a fine presentation her, 
but some of the arguments based around the word “discrimination” 
disturbs me a little bit. I want to ask you about that. 

Mr. Eruicu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rapwan. If we carry out your reasoning at the bottom of page 

, point 2, does not any Gl educational benefit bill then discriminate 
against those who do not take advantage of the op portunities under it ? 

Mr. Ernicn. That is very true, sir, but it is our feeling that if 
a man decides to take advant: ive of this bill he should oe. treated 
equally whether he decides to go to an institution of higher learning 
ortoa business college. 

Now, many veterans that are now getting out of service, as they 
said before, which are not the cream of the « ‘rop, Wish to be trained 
for job competency. They have families, two or three children, 
and need training quickly to provide a well paying job for their 
families. 

In most cases these people prefer to go to a business college where 
on can take a course in accounting in 18 months rather than a 4- 

ear course in an institution of higher learning. 

These men have served the same amount of time as any other vet 
eran, and it is our belief that, if they express a willingness to go to 

‘hool, the benefits given to them must be equal to the benefits given 
to any other veteran attending any type of school. We do not wish 
any discrimination for our schools. We feel that all veterans attend- 
ing all types of institutions must be treated alike. If a set of rules 


is prescribed for one set of institutions, it must be prescribed for 
them all. 
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Mr. Rapwan. Isn't that situation of below college level and at col- 
lege level determined by the station of life a person happens to be 
In When ] Say station ot life, I do not mean financially. ] mean 

particular educational status at the time that Uncle Sam calls him. 
Mr. Enruicu. I might say that one of the groups that I represent 


in this National Association and Council of Business Schools. The 
standard for admissiol to one of owl business school is the same as 
the standard of admission to any college or university. They do not 
accept any one who IS hot a | ih school oO! iduate and there is eareful 
SC] e} ne of th applicant, ] ao not represent trade schools. 

Ano her type of scho Is that I 1 present are technical institutions. 
Most of the schools in that group are fully accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. They are schools that require 
a | her it vel of ability for a man to enter them and have higher re 
quirements than even many of the institutions of higher learning. 


) i 
An example of that would be the Capital Radio Engineering Insti 
tute here in Washin 


eton, where a man must go through rigorous tests 
before he can be taker to the institution. This tag that was placed 
on us by “below the coll ore level,” I myself Sav is not an appropriate 
one. Many ot the schools that ] represent are 4 vear colleges with sub 
stantial liberal arts programs, and a great many others are recog 

. . 1] % nm } “4 . 

nized junior « olleges, Phe only reason they are not considered as such 
is that the remional accrediting agencies have not seen fit to take in 


proprietary schools, but they do have comparable standards. 

Mr. Rapwan. I understand the distinction, Mr. Ehrlich. That is 
why I did not want to interrupt you. I thimk you made that clear 
in your direct statement. 

Isn’t it also true that the veteran who seeks an education at a col 
has a tougher time of it because of the expense involved in 


many con munities and because of the higher cost of liv Ing today ¢ | 


leve level 


mean taku Oo ill far tors into consideration. 
Mr. Euruccn. I would say absolutely no to that question for this 
season: a man can attend an 1! stitution of higher learning’ for 14 


hours a week and be paid full education and training allowance. 

In the schools that I represented, based on regulations and law, a 
man must attend school 25 hours a week. So as far as financial mat- 
ters are concerned, he has 11 less hours a week in which he can earn 
a living for himself and his family. 

Now, that is quite a difference from any of these men who are going 
to school, and almost all of them are working. A, full-time course 
for a man attending college, 14 hours a week. In aftending a private 
school, it is 25 hours a week. So he has less time and his financial 
situation, if anything, is worse. 

Mr. Rapwan. Well, I will not quarrel with your statistics. That is 
all for the time being, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Ehrlich, have you been present at all this testi- 
mony ¢ 

Mr. Eveutcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Would you care to comment on any of the questions 
that have been raised ? 

Mr. Evenicn. Well, there were a few questions raised. I would like 
to comment particularly on the testimony given by the veterans who 
are he re I think many veterans have a serious plight, but I think the 
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ao 


answer to all the veterans’ problems as they appear before this com 


mittee is money, and extra money, can be given to them by way of the 
Springer amendment or as an addition to the education and training 
allowance of the veteran. Either way would solve their problem 

Their whole consideration is the money factor and how much they 
will have to spend , 
vate colleges, I have ex 

amined the statistics of the Office of Education, and since they appl) 
only to institutions of higher learning I felt that I was a little bit less 
partial. It is my feeling that an overall appraisal of a 


he 


As far as the testimony given by the pri 


ll the statistics 
without picking out any one, and particuarly in the hi ght of the 
ments by Commissioner Brownell, who appeared here yesterday, 
would seem that there is very little difference between veteran atte! 
ing a private college as compared to low-tuition public colle; 
think that if the committee were to study these aatistios isleiie all 
the way back to 1946 and 1947, to the start of the GI training program, 
they would find that somewhere in 1947 the ratio in private schools 
and public institutions was about 50-50, and them in 1948 and 1949, 
and from there on the ratio increased in favor of the private schools. 

Now, this pendulum that is swinging back a little bit is only getting 
back LO the position where it Was before the huge inflow of all the 
veterans into training. I think statistics will prove that. I think 
that those statistics can easily be received by the committee. 
have them, but I think I have seen them. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think that this group of potential students 
graduating from the Korean war is atte same sample that would obt 
of a group of ordinary potential students ¢ 

Mr. Enurutcu. Well, of course, aes are many factors that would 
make them the same. There are many factors that would not make 
them the same. Of course, that is the reason fora GI bill. Many me 
\\ ho hevel would have consid red college and certainly would not hs 


com 


I do not 


vin 


ive 
considered it had they not gone into service are given an opportunity 
to further their education. 

In that connection I might say that I think it must be borne here in 
mind that this bill was never intended, as I understand it, to finance 
a boy through college. It was realized that the amount of money 
actually given to him would not put him through school, that he would 
need an outside sup yport or source of income or perhi aps a we althy rela- 
tive to help him. I think it was based on the fact that the abuses which 
occurred in the old program were because it was more of a bonus bill 
rather than an assistance bill. 

So I think that all of those things were taken into account when 
Public Law 550 was passed. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like some information. We will take a 
student attending college. He gets $110a month ¢ 

Mr. Euruicu,. That is mght. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, is there any difference in the case of a 
dent attending a trade school ¢ 

Mr. Exnruicnu. Not at the present time, 

Mr. Hacen. But under the Springer bill there will be a difference / 

Mr. Enruicu. Yes, but under the Springer bill the veteran and the 
institution of higher learning will get the $30 paid to the school and 
the veteran $110. A man attending a trade school will get mere!~ the 
$110. Nothing will be paid to the school. 


single 


single stu 


/ 


{S865 ot Ss 
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Mr. Hacen. You say that in order to get the $110, the trade-school 
tudent has to attend more hours of class, is that right 6 
Mr. Exnriucn. He has to go 25 hours as compared with 14 hours a 
week in an nstitution of hi@he learning. 
Mr. Hacen. Is there on-the job training in these trade schools ? 
Mr. Knriicu. Notinany of the schools I represent. 
Mr. Hacen. Isthere such a program ¢ 
Mr. Eurutcu. Yes, there is, sir. 
Mr. Hagen. Do these on-the-job trainees get $110 plus a payment 
from the em] lover ¢ 
Mr. Enuriicn. Tam not sure what they get. Iam sure that someone 
the Veterans’ Administration could probably answer that question 
better than I could, but the difference is that under this same 
unendment a veteran attending one of our schools and attending an 
nstitution of higher learning would have a difference of $30 a month 
evel though he has to goto school 11 more hours a week. 
Mr. Hagen. Now, we have a conflict of testimony here. We have 
report before us, which you may not have from the Veterans’ Admin 
tration. Mr. Brownell testified here the other d 1\ that this would 


not involve any substantial addi ee cost except for the payment 
tself to the college, that the administrative costs would be negligible. 


Mr. Enrutcn. I have read, even after this testimony was finally 
drawn up, the report of the Veterans’ Administ ao I think you 
VW il] ind outly ed t! ere a huln ber of things whie lh) they will have to 
aetermine unde this bill. li additi lon, if the expel ence under the old 
old bill is any criterion, and I think it is, they ce oars as the dispurs- 

f ular audits and con 
tacts with schools in order to aihasins that the money is spent the 
way Coneress wants it to be spent. 

Mr. Hacen. I would assume that the drawing up of a few regula- 
tions would not involve a fabulous amount of money. 

Mr. Enrucn. Usually not, sir, but our experience with the Veter- 

* Administration has shown us that we have regulations on regula- 
tions, and there is a tremendous amount of it. That is what caused 
part of the difficulties in the World War II program, and with audits 
and cost analysis, billing the Veterans’ Administration, getting your 
checks to the Treasury, and going through all the things I have out- 
lined on page 4, it is going to take a lot of time and a lot more 
employees to do this work. 

I believe that I will defer to the Veterans’ Administration, but I 
believe that if they are asked this question point blank, they will con 
firm that this will require additional administrative costs. 

Mr. Hagen. Presumably Mr. Brownell is an intelligent man. Why 
would he make such a statement ? 

Mr. Euruicu. [ would only say that Mr. Brownell is Commissioner 
of the ( hice of Education. \s far as the Office of Edueation is con- 
cerned, there would be no administrative costs. 

Mr. Hacen. He was not referring to the Office of Education. 

Mr. Enrrutcu. I realize that. 

Mr. Hagen. And he was in opposition to this bill and represented 
the same viewpoint that you are presenting. 

Mr. Enruicnu. I believe that his testimony is in part refuted by what 
the Veterans’ Administration said in their report to this committee, 
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Mr. Hacen. I say that we have a difference of opinion among the 
experts here and I was wondering how you could account for it. 

Mr. Euriicu. I would say, based really on the experience that we 
have had in the World War II program, even in the Korean bill, every 
change in the bill has necessitated a change in administrative expense. 
We thought when Public Law 550 passed that administrative expenses 
would be cut. Now we have visits by re presentatives every year, and 
other things, to make sure that we comply with the law. All those 
things came up that were not contemp lated, I believe, when the bill 
was passed. ‘Those administrative charges came up and like any other 
Government agency, when administering a program, the administra- 
tive costs are oreater than contemp lated | V Congress. 

It is because there is a tendency to play down the cost of a program 
and then come back later to ask for a supplemental appropriation to 
pay the costs. 

Mr. Hacen. I am not assuming the truth of what I say, but I have 
been informed that a good share of the cost of the old program 5346 
came from the trade schools, so-called, and not from the institutions of 
higher education. The abuses were there and that is what necessitated 
a lot of the redtape, so to speak. I am not assuming the truth of that, 
but I have heard that statement made. 

Mr. Enruicn. I am glad that you brought that up, sir. It is prob 
ably true that more of it came from there, but I would not say that 
the institution of higher learning field was without abuses. Some of 
them were forgiven by the committees and the Veterans’ Administra 
tion even in terms of higher costs to the Government. 

I must also state here, what has I think a direct bearing in terms 
of granting equal rights to the schools I now represent, that even the 
Veterans’ Administration now agrees that the schools that caused most 
of the trouble are no longer in the picture. They were in for handling 
GI students only. 

Our associations have established ethics and to this day we have not 
had one of our members questioned by the Veterans’ Administration 
for improper dealings. 

[ think the situation was caused by the tremendous number of veter 
ans seeking education and the number of schools could not handle 
them. That brought in new schools and new difficulties. In this pro- 
gram we will not have troub le because the schools in the program are 
not in for the GI money because most of the students are civilians. 
Remember, they must have more than 15 percent civilian students 
under another provision of Public Law 550. LI hope that that partially 
answers your question, sll 

Mr. Hacen. To go back to your report now, in the same question 
you state that passage of this bill would “bring back the costly and 
irritating experience “ cost determination and Government con 
tracts.” I understand that it would not because the tuition of a col- 
lege is a matter of public record and in almost every instance this pay- 
ment would not equal cost of the tuition. 

This would be no necessity for a contract of any kind. 

Mr. Euruicu. Ordinarily there would be no necessity. I just re- 
call that when the first bill was passed in 1944, it was stated by mem- 
bers of the committee and on the floor that there would be no neces 
sity then for any contractual arrangement. However, there was a 
contractual arrangement that finally came in the picture. 
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It would seem to me that a contract is not necessary and I have left 
it op here, but I say that as it is now written the act does not say 
that there should be one, but it is my experience in dealing with the 
Veterans’ Administration that they will feel the necessity of having 
one for their ov 


A les, 
Mr. Hacen. The only possibility of abuse that I can see would be 
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One Ldaministrator cdle« King “well, the veteran Is in a little bette 
financial position because of this legislation. So we are going to load 
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asa free-think ne citizen, he should be able to argue that sub 
lect out with the ce ileor authorities. 

Mr. Euriicu. Asa practi al matter sometimes the veteran has trou 
ig, but I will say there are other things. Suppose a schoo! 
ease tees / 

Mr. Hacen. The veteran is a small seoment of the student body and 
the protest is going to come from elsewhere. 

Mr. Eururccn. That is right. Remember the start of the World 
War II program up to 1948 when the peak occurred, the veterans wer: 
the vast minority too, bul it did not prevent institutions of highe 
learing as well as the schools I represent from raising their tuition 


Mr. Hagen. In this contract situation, but not in other situations 
Mr. Evreuicn. It was cured by contractual arrangement which set 
the fee so that there would not be any question. 

Mr. Hacen. You mean that institutions like St. Olaf’s College 

raise their rates for all their students ? 

Mr. Eurutcnu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. Merely to get a gratuity from the Government ? 

Mr. Enruicn. That is correct, sir. Many schools raised their tui 
tions. Of course, they will say that it was for other reasons, but it is 


would 


very startimng to see the rapid rise of tuition costs in the institutions 
of higher | arning du ing that period of time. 

Mr. Hacen. As I understand from the hearing yesterday, there 
Was no report or study demonstrating that. 

Mr. Enuriicn. No, sir. There isn’t any report. I do not think it 
was ever made, but it would just appear in the number of schools be 
cause of the rapid rises in tuition costs which in many cases even dou- 
bled the tuition whereas the faculty and facilities were not increased, 
and more students were in the individual classes. It certainly raised 
some question as to whether it was due to increased costs, of which 
there were some and I quite admit that, tuition had to be raised fo 
increased costs. But it was a question as to whether some part was nol 
an additional amount. 

I refer here to the evidence that was brought out in the Teague in- 
vestigating committee and whi h, without finding that specifically, 
came very close to finding that to be true. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, this example is closer to my home. I cannot 
imagine the State legislature raising the fees of the University of 
California merely to tap the Federal Government for a little more 
money, because they have so many students interested in a low-tuitior 
fee. 

Mr. Evrruicn. I quite agree there, but at the time all schools raised 
their tuition. Remember that was certainly one of the charges made, 
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[ do not think anybody could accurately either substantiate it or 
refute it. But as I say there are certain signs. When a school in- 
creases tuition several times in short succession in a period of time, is 
it a question of increased cost or is it an attempt to secure more assist- 
ance from the Federal Government / 

Mr. HaGen. By your own statement there is no proof of that? 

Mr. Enrruicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. That is an assumption ? 

Mr. Enruicn. That is an assumption which I would merely state 
iS an assumption, 

[ would say that that same thing was assumed on institutions that I 
represent and no proof was ever made on those institutions as well. 

Mr. Hagen. On page 4 you state that the Veterans’ Administration 
will be required to maintain a separate account. They have to do 
that now ¢ 

Mr. Euruicu. It would seem to me that they have a “Veterans’ 
iccount” in which they pay the training allowance. Certainly, though, 
there would have to be an account under the University of California 
in which they would have to determine how many days he was absent, 
s that $30 a month due or is half of it due? Is he on half-time, three- 
quarters time? I think they would have to keep an account under the 
individual edueational institution on record. In other words, they 
would have to carry the University of Southern California and all the 
veterans listed under it. 

Mr. Hagen. That should not cost a fabulous amount of money. 

Mr. Enruicn. It may be to check it. I am frank to tell you that I 

ould not give you an estimate on cost, and I am sure that they could 
probably do so. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand the schools you represent will not 
benefit at all from this bill ? 

Mr. Enruicn. I would like to put it a little stronger than that, sir. 
I am not here on the matter as far as the schools are concerned because 
if the bill were left alone we would have no objection to it, but I think 
[ can speak for the veterans. Certainly the veterans attending our 

hools would not receive any benefit and I think the primary consid- 
ration still must be the veteran and not the school. 

We, too, have our collection problems, as one of the other witnesses 
brought forth. Many of our schools have the same collection prob 
lem, but this is a bill for the veterans and the veteran attending an 
institution of higher learning gets an additional $30 even though paid 
to the school, and a veteran a ending our school gets no benefits. ] 
think this bill is cong to follow the pattern of the other bill which 
will mean that more than half of all the veterans taking training will 
receive no benefits. 

Mr. Hagen. The schools where you represent are not eleemosynary 
institutions. They are for profit? 

Mr. Enruicn. They are profit institutions. 

Mr. Hacen. Don’t you think that is a valid distinction, that schools 
not operating for profit should receive a little different treatment / 

Mr. Eneuicu. No, sir. I do not. They are free-enterprise schools. 
I have the highest respect for them, even a higher respect than I do 
for other types of institutions. We do not need any Federal aid. We 
have never come to the Congress or any of the States for Federal aid. 
Our schools have run into bad situations as well as the institutions. 
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With the decline of the veterans’ enrollment our schools were losing 
money and have continued to do so, but they are free, private citizens 
ngaged in the enterprise of teaching men and women, have turned 
out thousands and thousands of men and women, people whom you 
probably have in your own office, and I do not think under any laws 
of the [ nited States that it is a sin for any mman to run a business to 
make a profit. 

We have not asked for anything from the Federal Government in 
ierms of subsidization and never will. JI do not think that makes a 
distinction. 

If we run our schools more economically, and I tried to point out 
on pages | and 2 of my statement the many firsts that our schools 
have participitated in, these firsts were because these men had to run 
a school for a profit and had to make inovations and changes which the 
publicly controlled schools and endowed schools have not had to make. 
Our schools, you will find, have been the quickest to make the changes 
that the times require. 

Frankly, I see no difference whether a school is a nonprofit insti- 
tution of higher learning or a private institution of higher learning 
or any of our schools which is doing a legitimate teaching job and 


trying to earn a profit. If he can make ends meet in a school, I Say 
more power to him. It is the type of thing which we perhaps ought 


to encourage In our other schools, being subsidized by funds. 

Mr. Hacen. You are speaking as a taxpayer. 

Mr. Euruicn. Certainly, and as representative of this group. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think you will lose students if this bill passes ? 

Mr. Euruicnu. As is/ 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Euruicn. Yes, sir, we probably will. 

Mr. Hacen. Does that indicate that come of the people going to 
your institutions are not satisfied with the kind of education they are 
cretting / 

Mr. Enrticu. Let me put it in a different way. If the bill were 
passed only to include my schools, would the institutions of higher 
learning lose any students? And the answer would be a “yes,” the 
same way. You lose students. Although I do not believe the eco- 
nomic factor is as important as brought out here—I worked my own 
way through college and I think a lot of other men did so—TI still feel 
if it is an additional $380 a month, naturally, that will hurt a man 
if he is trying to make ends meet like the veterans testified before the 


committee. gut 1 would say that the shoe would be on the other foot 
if it were granted to us and excluded the institutions of higher learn- 
ng. They would lose what they consider to be college-caliber stu- 


dents who would prefer to take their accounting courses and other 
types of courses in our schools with us rather than in an institution 
of higher learning. 

Mr. Hagen. If the amount granted in some fashion was sufficient 
to permit a completely free choice on the part of this student, without 
economic considerations, would you lose students ¢ 

Mr. Euruicn. No, sir. It is our opinion that giving the students 
equal rights, giving a veteran equal rights, that we are content with 
whatever students we get in our schools because then we think he has 


freedom oT ¢ o1ce, 
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I recall that one of the first witnesses who appeared before this 
committee talked about equality and freedom of choice. I would lke 
you to remember that under the World War I] program, these vet 
erans were given freedom of choice because the school was paid. Yet 
we still had more people training below the college level, so-called, 
than in the institutions of higher learning. 

In other words, our basic premise is simply this: if a veteran is 
given an equal opportunity, whether he wants to go to a trade school, 
a public school, a business school, a technical school, take home-study 
work, institution of higher learning, anything he wants to do, given 
un equal opportunity, then we are satisfied because we feel that we 
will get our share of those students who want to come to our schools. 
We are not asking for any disproportionate share. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Ehrlich, how many schools do you represent ? 

Mr. Enruicu. Of the entire group I would imagine that the num 
ber of schools ranges between 1,500 and 2,000 schools. 

Mr. Sprincer. Out of that number of schools, how many operate 
urely, we will say, for local consumption ¢ 

Mr. Enrucu. Probably about 55, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, around 75 operate purely within the 
community ¢ 

Mr. Enruicn. Inthe community. Traditionally most of our schools 
were community schools, but now a lot of them do work, say, the 
neighboring towns and the neighboring States, do solicitation of stu 
dents. So I would say about 50 percent and if there was a balance 
one way or the other, I would say the balance would be in terms of 
the community school. 

Mr. Sprincer. At this level, what is your average tuition, Mr. 
Ehrlich. 

Mr. Enrutcn. Our average tuition would be somewhere between 
$30 and $35 a month, probably closer to $35. 

Mr. Sprincer. To the school ? 

Mr. Enruicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. That is about a dollar a day, roughly / 

Mr. Enruicu. About that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. That would be in the neighborhood of $350 a year 
as the amount of your tuition ? 

Mr. Enrutcu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is the average length of schooling in the 
schools ? 

Mr. Enruicu. Well, for most of the courses that veterans take it 
is 18 months. That would be a course in accountancy and would be 
equivalent to getting his diploma. That would be an 18-month course, 
in other words, 2 years. 

Mr. Sprincer. That would be roughly 2 years ? 

Mr. Euruicn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srrincer. This question of discrimination has been raised, I 
would say, in probably a half dozen different ways in the time that we 
have had the GI bill up. 

Mr. Enruicu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. For instance, the Regular man in the Regular Army 
gets no credit whatever for his service. The boy who goes to college 
gets a $5,000 education. 
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Mr. Enruicn. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Sprincer. I do not know how you can ever get away from the 


question of discrimination entirely. The only purpose that this com- 
mittee has is to keep that at a very minimum if we can. 

Mr. Enriicu. I would say, sir, that there are two types of veteran. 
One tvpe who decides he wants iccaleaaaade and the type who desires 
an education. Remember, that is a vast difference. People go to 


private colleges, particularly priv ite business colleges bee “ause they 
cannot afford to take a 4-year program and they can learn accountancy 
which will enable them to take their certified public accountant exami- 
nation after 2 years. I would say that once a man has made his 
choice, there would seem to be no reason why he should be discrimi- 
nated against if he decides to go to one type of institution or another 
type. Unless we can say that one type of institution is a better train- 
ing, and I do not believe that a man receives a better training in a 
school of higher learning than in the schools which I represent. 

Mr. Sprincer. You mentioned that he goes to school 25 hours a 
week, 

Mr. Enruicn. Yes, sir, in every one. That is written in a law. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much preparation does he make ? 

Mr. Enruicu. It depends. I would say 25 is the minimum. In 
many of the technical schools a man goes 30 and 35 hours a week. In 
addition he h: as to do his outside preparation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Ehrlich, you are not contending that the great 
majority of your people are technical people, are you? 

Mr. Eueuicu. No, sir. Most of my schools are business schools. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much do they do in addition to the 25 hours 
a week ? 

Mr. Enruicnu. I would say they have as much additional homework 
as aman attending an institution of higher learning. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the rule of thumb when I was in college was 
2 hours of study for each hour of classroom work. Do you feel that 
your people do that much ? 

Mr. Enrutcu. I just wonder about that old maxim myself as to 
how many students ever do that much work to begin with. Remember, 
a man attending a business college is taking purely accounting sub- 
jects which means that his homework is problems. He has to spend a 
lot of time on problems. 

He has no easy course like history or public speaking which has very 
little homework. He has accounting: = maybe a little mathematics 


an 1d busin ess law. I woul | ~ lV the mount o f homework which he 
has to do would be comparable to th 1e amount of homework that he 
had in the school of higher le arning. 


mr. Sprincer. You represent schools that do typing and stenog- 
ré ipl Ly ¢ 

Mr. Enmnicu. Yes, sir. Most of the schools you are talking about 
do typewriting and shorthand and also teach accounting, and I have 
limited the discussion to accounting for one purpose. The veteran 
coming to school comes for accountancy. He does not come for short- 
hand and typing. He is not interested in that. 

Mr. Sprincer. It is your contention then that he does do 2 hours of 
study ¢ 

Mr. Enruicn. Yes, sit 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think that that is generally true ? 
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Mr. Enruicu. Yes, sir, I think so; because I think the courses given 
in our schools—and I at | refer you here in Washington to Strayer 
Business College or Benjamin Fr: anklin Unive rsity I would say the 
courses given in our schools are every bit as diffic ult as in other insti 
tutions. The only difference from an academic standpoint between 
our courses and the institutions of higher le arning is that we do not 
have liberal-arts eer for the most part. We have a group of 
schools that do do the at, but for the most part that has been taken out 
and all that is left is the subjects given him competency to handle a 
job as an accountant; in other words, the accounting training, bus 
ness law, and all other subjects, subjects which may be necessary. 

Mr. Sprincer. You raised the subject about the cost of these schoo 
being raised, 

Do you know of any university that you can name to me either pri 
vate or public who since they have raised those costs have now put 
them down ? 

Mr. Euruicu. No, sir; I can’t say that I do. When I said that | 
knew, I would say, sir, to be perfectly fair about it, I don’t know 
whether they es. lowered their costs or not. I wouldn’t know one 
way or the other. L have never checked on it, s 

Mr. Sprincer. {t is true that it followed just the pattern of the 
costs of education, is it not? 

Mr. Enruicu. It should. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think it actually did. 

Mr. Enruicnu. I hope itdid. I hope it did. 

Mr. Sprincer. I do not think that there is any question that they 
raised costs. I think everybody did. 

Then you get into the question of how much costs went up but I do 
not think you can talk about private universities raising, because thi 
did not raise it any more than the public did, and I think the public 
institutions merely negotiated on the basis of costs with the VA. 

I remember one university where it was $80 a year but the Vetera 
Administration paid them oe In other words, it was a negotiate: 
cost. You cannot Say that they raised, because actually the tuition 
the same abe fore with poss ib * a little raise. 

I would like to have evidence if there is evidence for this allegation 
that has been made because all of the universities that I know that 
raised tuition have kept it that way after the veteran population | 
expired. 

Mr. Exruicu. I am speaking only of the time from about 1944 
1948, sir: not since 1948. 

I think all the tuition from 1948 on had been pretty v well stabilized. 

Mr. Hacen. Are the schools you represent really in competition 
with the so-called institutions of higher learning ? 

Mr. Enruticu. Yes, sir. For examp le, in the State of California 
which you are from, where the junior colleges have very little if any 
tuition costs, we have an excellent group ot business colleges. They 
are in many cases right across the street or down the block, or 2 or 3 
blocks away from the junior colleges and are on the college level; and 
we even have 4-year colleges in California as well. They are in com- 
petition ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Don’t the students who choose your schools do so on 
the basis that they are better? 
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Mr. Exenicu. Well, I do not know why they choose it. I do not 
think we have ever made a survey to determine W hy someone chooses 
business college in preference to an academic institution of higher 


»r? rar 


[ would compare with the 4-year college. I think many of them 
do not have the resources to go to a 4-year in titution of higher learn- 
ng and get L degree. They must be able to get the training ina shorter 
living. Why they may prefer a 
colle ve as ( ompared W ith a junior college, | do not know. 


M [acen. This little increment that thev are woing to get from 


period of time al d go out an | earn a 


Mr. Springer’s bill is not going to convince them to spend 4 years in 
ilege when they really want to spend LS months in a business college ¢ 
Mr. Eurucy. Yes, sir; but what we are afraid of is that they may 
ecide that instead of our private institutions they are going to a 
inior college, and the junior college in your State, for example, if I 
wiy take it as an example, you will find that the curriculum of a junior 


llege as compared to a business college in California is very close and 
| ost the sar 1e, 
rm . . } 7 * « 
Therefore. 1f a man decided to take this extra $30 he could oo to a 
} l 1 ‘ 1 ry > 
) Ollege rather than to a food business college. Then, of course, 


we would lose our students, because they are comparable. 
Mr. Hagen. Well, can you make any suggestions for amending this 
1) to have some abatement of that attitude on the part of the student ? 
Mr. Euruccu. My first suggestion on this bill would be that I think 
L 1S WOrKInNg fine now. However. if the committee believes that there 
: lue hardship to the veteran, which is the primary consideration, 
[ would say one of two things should happen. 
The committee should vote either an addition to the education and 
training allowance paid directly to the veteran or, if they want some 
part of it paid to the school, raise the education and training allowance 


till but pro\ ide that part ot that increase will go the institution 


stead of the veteran. In that way I think it would be fair to all 


veterans regardless of the ty pe of institution they may select. 
Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Mr. Ehrlich, and thank you very much. 
The committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock and the first witness will 
be Mr. Downer, assistant legislative director of the Veterans of For- 
elon Wars, and the AMVETS will be heard right after that. 
There upon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day, June 17, 1954.) 


ERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed 1ts hearings at Z p. lies Hon. William 

L.. Springer presiding.) 

Mr. Sprincer. The committee will please be in order. 

Our first witness is Mr. Adin M. Downer, assistant legislative repre- 
sentative, Veterans of Foreion Wars. 

May I say that if we do not take too long this afternoon with all of 
the representatives of the Government bureaus we will try to wind up 
after we have heard Mr. Downer and Mr. Holden. 
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STATEMENT OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Downer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members 
of the committee for the opportunity toe xpress the views of our ol 
ganization on this very important subject. 

] think the eround has been quite well covered by very compre hen 
sive statements of other witnesses, and | shall, therefore, in the interest 
of saving time, make my remarks as brief as possible, and if the com 
mittee then has questions that they would like to direct to me to bring 
out further points, I shall try to answer them if lean. 

[ am sure that you know, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Hagen, that the 
national encampment is the supreme governing body of our organiza 
tion. 

At this time I should like to offer for the record resolution No. 436 
of the last national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wat 
which was held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. 

Mr. Sprincer. Without objection, it may be entered in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 436—OpposINng CERTAIN CHANGES IN SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 
Unpber Puslic Law 550 


Whereas the provisions of Public Law 550, under which educational aid is ex 
tended to Korean veterans, represents our best elforts to correct abuses that I e 
under the World War IT program; and 

Whereas H. R. 6376 and the Senate companion bi S. 2406, introduced on July 
17, 1953, seek to amend Public Law 550 by providing for the direct payment to 


educational institutions of 830 per month as tuition for each veteran attending 
school under said law regardless of the amount of tuition normally charged by 
such institutions ; and 

Whereas the said $30 per month is to be taken from the amount now paid to 


veterans under Public Law 550: will result in reducing the mount available for 
subsistence in the case of needy veterans, and wil! have the effect of converting 
a veterans’ benefit into Federal aid to education ; and 


Whereas experience with Public Law 550 is too limited to disclose the need 


for amendments to the educational provisions of said law: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreiqi Wa 
of the United States, That we oppose H. R. 6376 and S. 2406 and all other bills 


of the same or similar import and that we oppose any efforts to separate tuition 
from subsistence payments unless and until further experience with the present 
law indicates the need for such change 

Approved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1955 

Mr. Downer. For the information of the committee, I should like 
to read the resolved clause of the resolution: 

Be it resolved by the 54th National Encampment of the Vetcrans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, That we oppose H. R. 6376 and 8S. 2406 and all other 
bills of the same or similar import and that we oppose any efforts to separate 
tuition from subsistence payments unless and until further experience with the 
present law indicates the need for such change 

I wanted to read the resolved clause, Mr. Chairman, to make it clear 
to you that we do not have a spec ific resolution of our organization 
directed at H. R. 9235 because of the fact that there has been no meet- 
ing of the appropr iate national committees of our organization or a 
national encampment on this question since it was raised. 

The position of our organization in opposing the separation of 
tuition from subsistence is consistent with the position that we took 
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before this committee when the legislation was under consideration 
which resulted in the enactment of Public Law 550. We have con- 
sistently pursued that position since that time. 

To make our position clear to you, I want at this point to state that 
we are not particularly opposing any increase in the subsistence al- 
lowance to veteran students, if the committee or the Congress feels 
that the present allowance is inadequate. Our opposition is to the 
separation of tuition from subsistence and the direct payment of the 
tuition to the educational institution. 

I might say that I have no knowledge of whether or not the present 
subsistence allowance is adequate or not. I say that because of the 
fact that, to my knowledge, we have not received any complaints 
from any veteran students as to the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
presel t subsistence allowance. 

I am rather inclined to think, from the testimony I have heard here 


and from what we all know in — to the cost of living and the 
increases in the cost of living, = ae it may be inadequate and, 
if so, I feel quite sure that our nization would support an increase 
in subsistence allowance. 


Now, at this time, if I may, I would like to read a brief statement 
from th ie report of the committee in the 82d Congress accompanying 
H. R. 7656 which resulted in Publie Law 550. I know this is nothing 
new to the committee, Mr. Chairman, but perhaps it has grown dim 
in our memory, and I think also, at times, it is quite helpful to recall 
the ane 


Reading from page 24 of the committee’s report, there is this state- 
ment: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the educational title of the bill is a 
program for the benefit of the veteran. The committee is aware of the fact 
that of more than $3,617,000,000 spent for veterans’ educational programs, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1950, nearly $3 billion of it was administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. This commitee and the Congress in this program is mainly 
concerned with the veteran and not with any benefits which might flow to schools 
or others as a result of the enactment of this legislation 


On page 26 appears the following statement : 


Moreover, it is emphasized that the purpose of the committee is not to equalize 
educational opportunities for the veteran population, but rather to provide 
assistance which would help a veteran to follow the educational plan that he 
might have adopted had he never entered the Armed Forces. 

I think those statements are quite consiste . with the statement of 
policy that is contained in the act itself, Mr. Chairman, and I merely 
refer to those in the beginning so that we will recall the light in which 
consideration was given to Public Law 550 at the times of its enact- 
ment. 

Now, I recognize tl 1at in many instances the e nactment of this legis- 
lation would result in an increased benefit to certain veterans. I also 
recognize and would like to point out to the committee that in many 
instances it would not result in any increased benefits to the veteran. 
And to make my point clear, I should like to submit to you these fig- 
ures: In April 1954 the total enrolled Korean veterans in colleges or 
universities was 189,933. 

In the same period, the total Korean veterans enrolled in subcollege 
level schools was 101.644. 
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In the same period, the total number of Korean veterans participat 
ng in the farm training program was 17,201. 

And the total number participating in on the job training was 
46,448. 

[f my arithmetic is correct, Mr. Chairman. the total of the sub- 
college level, the farm training and on-the-job training veterans 1s 
165,293 as against 189,933 in the colleges. 

Therefore, approximately half of the veterans who are availing 
themselves of the benefits under Public Law 550 would receive no 
benefit under H. R. 9235. In addition to that number should be added 
the group who are attending colleges that make no charge for tuition. 
What number that would be ] he ave ho idea, 

Consequently, it seems quite appears nt that fully — of the vet- 
erans who avail themselves of the benefits of P ublie Law 550 would 
not be benefited by the enactment of H. R. 9235 It is difficult for us 
oO view this bill as a veterans’ benefit : even ina hy it would benefit 
some veterans, we are impressed by the fact that it would, I think, 
discriminate a ovainst those that it does not benefit, and for those that 
it does benefit, the cost to the Government, the cost to the Treasury, 
of the benefit that is m: ade available to them, would be excessive. 

Also we should not overlook the fact that some of the veterans who 
would benefit would not benefit to the full extent of the $30 increased 
payment, because of the fact that, of course, the tuition that some of 
them are required to pay does not equal the $30 per month. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say again, and to empha- 
ize, that if legislation does not provide adequate assistance to the 
veteran, to enable him to obtain educational assistance as was intend- 
ed by the Congress, we think that the proper remedy then is to in- 
crease the subsistence payments to the veteran. We feel that there is 

o discrimination under that system established by Publie Law 550, 
by reason of the fact that the veteran exercises his own free choice 
ind volition as to the educational institution he is to attend, limited 
only by his economic circumstances. Certainly we are all limited in 
our choice of anything, in any activity that we pursue by our eco- 
nomie circumstances. And I am inclined to think, and our organiza- 

on has always had the view, that Public Law 550 permitted the 
veteran to retain exactly the same freedom of choice that the nonvet 
eran has, exactly the same freedom of choice that he would have had 
had he not been in the military service. 

[ believe, Mr. Chairman, that brief analysis covers the principal 
points of our views on this particular legislation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Downer, I was wondering if you might comment 

this possibility of unintended discrimination under the present 
program. I think it can be said, for example, that in some States, 
perhaps New York as an example, taken area by area, there might 
bea few public institutions, a very e -w public institutions, and those 
that are there m: iy or may not be 1 1 position to permit the veteran 
to enter, so that the student could oa be admitted, and, therefore, 
the veteran might have to go to an institution with a higher cost, 
whether they wanted to go there or not, possibly removed from his 
area, and sometimes where they might be required to pay a non- 
resident fee or tuition, and, in effect, that would be a discrimination 
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avainst the veteran unde} the present program. Do you know of the 


/ 


existence of any such problem 
Mr. Downer. Well, Mr. Hagen, my conception of the term “dis 


crimination” means a denial to one person or group of persons of a 

oht that is intended, or given, o1 oranted to another person or group 
in the same or similar circumstances. It is a denial of a right to one 
that is given to another. So it seems to me that discrimination, from 


my conception of the term, does not properly fit into that situation. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course you could have a legal denial and there is 
also a practical denial. Perhaps we should only be concerned with 
the legal denial, and I do not know whether this is a factor or not, 
but there may be some <a that students, we will say, living 
in the vi nity of Butfalo. N. .. are almost forced to gotoa high- cost 

stitution unless they elias to some other area, and this bill 
vould remedy that situation; that is, the bill would remedy the prac 
tical discrimination, would it not / 

Mr. Downer. I do not know, Mr. Hagen. I would assume that 
the educational facilities in the country over a long period of time, 
have been built up to where they are adequate to meet the normal 
demands that are made upon them. And I should not think that 
there would be areas in the country In which low cost education was 
not available to meet the public demands upon them. 

Now, it may be that that does exist in some areas: I would not dis- 
pute it, but even if it does exist, it seems to me that the people in that 
area have made the determination as to what sort of education is to be 
offered to the public. 

Now, in my own State of Kansas, for example, as I recall, the tui- 
tion required at Kansas State and at Kansas University, is approxi- 
wi 390 per year. Well, of course, that does not come anyways 
near ») paying the cost to the institution for each student that goes 
ies he remainder is financed by taxation of the people in the 
State of Kansas 

Now, if the people of the State of Kansas are willing, through their 
own resources, and through their own taxes, to make low cost educa- 
tion available, why, they should have the rioht to do so. And if, ina 
nelghboring State, they do not do so and the cost of tuition is consid- 


erably higher, then it seems to me that through this bill, we would be* 


paving to the State that has elected not to furnish low-cost education, 
we would be paying them $270 per year for each GI student that went 
there and rewarding them for that position while in the State of Kan 
sas, we would be paying only $90 per year for each student and penal- 
izing them for the position they have ts ake sn. 

Mr. Hagen. Under this bill, Kansas would get the same amount: 
they would get $270, as | understand it. 

Mr. Downer. Well, the institution would get the same amount, ves, 
but the a nt himself would be paying whatever the tuition charges 
are, so the Kansas institution is only getting $90 from the student, 
Sean my figures are correct, under the present law, while under 
this, the institution would be getting $270, the difference of which 
would be paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hacen. I had one other question: Do you think that the piling 
of this extra cost on this program would in any way jeopardize the 
whole program of education of these veterans / 
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Mr. Downer. I thank you for mentioning that, Mr. Hagen. 
Frankly, I overlooked it in my original statement. 

[ think we all must recognize that one of the principal considera 
tions that the Congress always must keep in mind in the evaluation of 
the veteran benefit program, is the cost, and I feel quite sure that the 
estimated cost on this program certainly would be a factor that would 
reduce the possibility of benefits for needy and disabled veterans. 

I think definitely that must be taken into consideration. Now, 
the Congress feels that there is need for subsidies to educational insti 
tutions, if there is need for Federal aid to education, that is entirely 
a different prob! lem and one that we are neither supporting nor oppos 
ing at this time. Our view on that is this is really not a prope 
tribunal for the consideration of that question. If there is need for 
such a program, well and good; the Congress can provide for it and 
the appropriation should be made for that purpose, and not be taker 
from the appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, as I understand it, this bill provides that each 
institution will receive $270 annually ? 

Mr. SprinGER. $30 a month. 

Mr. Hagen. $30 a month / 

Mr. Downer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. $30 a month; at any rate, $30 a month; and in most all 
cases, except in the case of public institutions where they have a charge 
which in no way reflects the cost to them, that rate would be below the 
actual tuition charge to the student. 

That would be very easy to administrate, apparently; there would 
be no contract relationship necessary and so forth. Some reference 
has been made here to the cost of administration. Mr. Brownell indi- 
cated to us that almost the only cost would be approximately $70 mil 
lion extra in payments to the universities and colleges in no way con 
nected with administration, and the Veterans’ Administration esti 
mated report indicated there would be some substantial cost of admini 
stration, and the representative of Mr. Erick from one of the private 
schools, testified that he thought there would be some administrative 
problems. What is your present opinion about that? 

Mr. Downer. I do not know that I am qualified, Mr. Hagen, to give 
an expert opinion on th: it, but 1 would say this, that if the program 
is set up under which $30 a month is to be paid an educational institu- 
tion, under certain conditions, then certainly that educational institu 
tion must keep records from which it can be determined the amount to 
which they are properly entitled under the regulations that have been 
established. They must then certainly, each month, or periodically, 
submit a voucher to the Veterans’ Administration for the payment of 
the amount they claim to be due them. And certainly that voucher 
must be processed in the Veterans’ Administration, and certainly they 
must check the reports and the records that are kept by the educ ational 
institution. 

Now, how involved it might become, I do not think I am qualified 
to say, but it seems to me that it would not be a completely simple 
process. A large sum of money would be involved and if it is to cover 
the entire nation, I should think the administrative expense would be 
substantial, but I am really not qualified to say. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 
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Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Mr. Downer, and we thank you very much 
for your excellent statement. 

Mr. Downer. Thank you. 

Mr. Sprincer. Our next witness is Mr. John R. Holden, legislative 
director of the AMVETS. You may proceed, Mr. Holden. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. Hotpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
apprecl te the opportunity to express the views of AMVETS on 
H. R. 9235, a bill to amend the Veterans’ R adjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

This measure, if enacted into law. would authorize a grant of $30 
ionthly to nonprofit institutions of higher learning for each veteran 
enrolled full time and a proportionate rate for part-time veteran 
tudent. 

At this time this committee was considering the bills which resulted 
n the enactment of Public Law 550, 82d Congress, AMVETS recorded 
its position as diametrically opposed to the principle of direct tuition 
payments to schools. Our position on this subject was reaflirmed at 
the most recent national convention in September 1953 with the 
doption of a resolution opposing any plan reverting to the former 

der Public Law 346, 78th Congress, of direct tuition pay 
ments by Veterans’ Administration to educational institutions or 
training establishments. 

On February 28, 1952, a representative of AMVETS testifying be 
fore this committee stated : 

We support granting an educational allowance to participants in this new 
program, this to be in lieu of the present subsistence and tuition and supplies 
ayments. Our support stems from a belief that such a system will remove 

h Government redtape, thereby reducing Veterans’ Administration admin 


Strative costs We also believe such a sj m will eliminate much of the 
administrative difficulty at the institution level while at the same time pro 
viding an equal benefit to veterans of Korea who, in our opinion, should be 
th ommon denominator of this progran We feel that the free enterprise 


nherent in searching for the test education at the best price is an educational 
bjective by itself well worthy of any veteran. 


ess Saw fit to authorize a singie allowance 


d supplies in the 


We are happy that Cong: 
to veterans which included sub stence, Tuition, 
enactment of Public Law 550, 82d Congress. 

The lack of administrative complexities, the lack of high adminis 
trative costs, the lack of evidence of questionable and irregular prac 
ices on the part of s hools yes, even the absence of complaints from 
veterans themselves after the program has been tested for 2 years 
( fer concrete evidence of the soundness of AM\ I tS position. 
Today we reaffirm that position in voicing AMVETS opposition to 


hg 
1 


the enactment of H. R. 9235 into law. 

Proponents of the measure peIng considered have argued that the 
present system of payment is discriminatory in that the normal dis 
tribution pattern between low and high tuition educational institu- 
tions has been altered—that veterans tend to enroll in tax-supported 
public schools rather than in private schools with a higher tuition 
rate. This argument has been successfully refuted by the results of 
a survey conducted by the Office of Education, United States Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Their report is dated April 
530, 1954, and indicates that, in 1,854 institutions of higher educa 
tion, veteran students tend to distribute themselves among colleges 
and universities in the country in much the same proportion as non 

veteran students. In view of this report, we cannot give credence 
to the cries of discrimination. 

Discrimination, however, is prevalent in the pending measure. It 
is present in several forms. First and foremost, the amendment would 
set veterans enrolled in institutions of higher education apart from 
those pursuing courses in secondary schools, vocational schools or on 
job and on-farm training by increasing subsistence allowances to the 
former group while ignoring the latter. 

Secondly, it would fail to establish a uniform rate of subsistence 
even among the college and university students it is designed to help. 
This is, of course, tied in very closely with the third area of discrimi 
nation—namely that the universities themselves would benefit in vary 
ing amounts from the $30 tuition fee. 

Let us assume for a moment that veterans A, B, and C are all ! 
and are all enrolled in different institutions of higher learning. Vet 
eran A is enrolled in a junior college with a monthly tuition rate of 
$12. Under the amendment proposed | vv H. R. 9235, this veteran’ 
subsistence allowance would ce increase by $12 monthly, while the 
school would receive a windfall of S18 monthly over and above the 
regular monthly tuition. 

Veteran B is enrolled in a tax-supported public institution charging 
no tuition. This veteran would receive no increase in subsistence al- 
lowance, while the school would obtain $30 monthly it had not previ- 
ously received. 

Veteran C is enrolled in : i high tuition private se hool with a tuition 
rate of $40 monthly. He eae be required to pay $10 monthly instead 
of $40. Thus, he receives an increase in subsistence of $30 monthly. 
In this instance, the school would not benefit financially but would 
continue to receive the $40 monthly. 

Here we have cited hypothetical cases of three similarly situated 
veterans of like marital status and educational objectives, yet each 
receiving different monthly payments of subsistence. Could the insti 
tution of this system of payment serve any purpose other than to 
create dissatisfaction and dissension among the veterans it is sup 
posed to help ? 

Any program of this nature and magnitude is bound to be fraught 
with some administrative difficulties. The present system of paying 
an educational allowance to the veterans has held to a minimum the 
difficulties in administering Public Law 550. We well remember the 
cumbersome and costly procedures necessary to effect ively admiuniste! 
Public Law 346. Detailed records on vim ORE supplies issued 
grades, and changes in program were kept by the schools. Vouchers 
were submitted to the Veterans’ Administration where they were 
checked and processed for payment. The Veterans’ Administration 
was required to maintain a large staff to see that schools were comply 
ing with regulations. In spite of all precaution, irregularities and 
questionable practice on the part of educational institutions was wide 
spread. By reverting to the practice of direct tuition payments to 
schools, the necessity for reestablishing the costly administrative pro 
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cedures is readily apparent. The door will again be opened to the 
possibility of new irregularities in some inst itutions. 

The basic purpose of title II of the so-called Korean GI bill is to 
educate veterans. The lack of complaints would indicate that we are 
complying with this aim with little difficulty. If this is true, then 
what will be accomplished by enactment of the amendment before 
you today? It is obvious that enactment of this measure will author- 
ize a Federal subsidy to many institutions of higher learning. It may 
well be that educational institutions should be subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government. We are not qualified to argue the merits of that 
course of action. But we must and do protest the inclusion of such a 
subsidy in the Veterans’ Administration budget in the name of a 
veterans benefit. 

It has been estimated that this amendment would increase the cost 
of the veterans educational program by approximately $70 million 
annually, Both as veterans and as citizens we have an interest in 
the solvency of our Nation. In view of current economic conditions 
and the unwarranted attacks upon existing basic veterans benefits, the 
expenditure proposed by this legislation is neither wise nor timely. 
We therefore strongly recommend against the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like a point of information. Under Public 
Law 346 and Public Law 550 is there any standard of scholarship 
which the veteran has to maintain ? 

Mr. Sprincer. None that I know of. 

Mr. Hagen. He merely has to get the minimum grades required 
of any student to remain in the institution ? 

Mr. Hotpen. His conduct must be satisfactory in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the institution. 

Mr. Sprincer. Satisfactory could be the minimum. 

Mr. Hoxtpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. You speak of the detailed records on attendance, sup- 
plies issued, grades, and changes in program kept by the schools under 
Public Law 346. I might ask the Chairman, do you not have that 
same type of recordkeeping under the present law ? 

Mr. Sprincer. No. 

Mr. Hagen. The Government does not pay this money without 
knowing if the man is attending ? 

Mr. Hotpen. The educational institution is required to submit to 
the Veterans’ Administration any record of termination or interrup- 
tion of that veteran’s training. Under Public Law 346 the institution 
was required to submit detailed reports of that veteran’s attendance. 

Mr. Hagen. Why was that? 

Mr. Hotpen. Because of the vouchering. They were paid on the 
basis of a daily tuition rate, I believe, and if that veteran was not in 
attendance on a particular day, the tuition would not be paid. 

Mr. Hacen. The Chairman says that would not be true under his 
bill. 

Mr. Howipen. By granting a monetary benefit to an institution, the 
Veterans’ Administration would have to have some regulatory control. 

Mr. Sprincer. They would pay the veteran his subsistence check 
separately each month. I think under the plan we have here if a 
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person dropped out in October the university would not have to certify 
it then but could certify it in one list at the end of the semester. ~ 

Mr. Hotpen. However, with the veteran adding or dropping courses, 
detailed records would have to be kept of those changes a the institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Sprincer. But it would only necessitate one report. What 
the university does has nothing to do with what the student benefits 
are. The university would submit one report and that is all the 
Veterans’ Administration would have to handle. 

Mr. Hagan. That is true under the present program, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. No. 

Mr. Hoxipen. Under the present program that veteran has his money 
to pay his tuition. If he drops a course he will not be required to pay 
the institution for that course he has arepped. 

Mr. Hagen. On the other hand, the Veterans’ Administration does 
not want to keep on paying him if he is not a student. 

Mr. Hoxpen. That is true. 

Mr. Sprincer. Sections 282 and 233 define what should be done. 

Mr. Hagen. You have detailed records on attendance, supplies is 
sued, and so forth, so that would not be a problem under this bill, 
would it? You are referring to the old law, Public Law 346, but I 
am trying to find out where under this program it is different. 

Mr. Hoipen. I referred to Public Law 346 as examples of adminis 
trative procedures. 

Mr. Hacen. Records on attendance and supplies issued would not 
be a problem under this bill. As to grades, as | understand there has 
to be some record kept of grades ? 

Mr. Sprincer. The certification, as I understand it, is as to attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Hotpen. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. They do not keep a student on the rolls who is failing 
under the present program, do they ¢ 

Mr. Hotpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, does not your bill contemplate the same 
recordkeeping on grades? 

Mr. Sprincer. Just that they are satisfactory. 

Mr. Houpen. The point I am trying to make is that with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration establishing a financial relationship directly 
with the schools, the Government is going to be obligated to require 
more detailed recordkeeping. They will be obligated to check into 
the voucher that is submitted at the end of the term and into the rec- 
ords that that voucher was based upon. 

Mr. Hagen. I fail to see how the recordkeeping would be more in- 
volved than that which they should be doing in the case of the vet- 
eran himself. We are not spending money so that some man can at 
tend school in a miserable fashion. 

Mr. Hoxpen. I believe the recordkeeping today is based primarily 
upon the instructor’s gage of whether that veteran is satisfactorily 
progressing in his course. 

Mr. Hacen. That would be the only kind of recordkeeping required 
by this bill too, would it not ? 

Mr. Hotpen. No. I believe the instructor’s records would be more 
detailed in the administration office so that they would be readily 
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available to the Veterans’ Administration Inspectors or auditors that 
come tothe school. 

Mr. Hacen. Assuming that is true, would the higher cost of this 
mpact be borne by the colleges or by the Veterans’ Administration ? 
The colleges are asking for this. If the cost is going to be larger on 
them. I do not think we should be particularly concerned about it. 
If the cost is to be borne the Veterans’ Administration, that is an- 
othe matter. 

Mr. Hoipen. In satisfy ng themselves that the records of attend 
ances are correct, the Vi tel i 1S” Administ1 iwion would be required to 


emple vdd I onal people, I should say. 
Mr. Sprincer. There is no added requirement in this bill except 
that there would be a voucher at the end of the semester. They cer- 


I fy hat he is in atte dance every month at this time. The Veterans’ 
Administration cannot pay anv funds out unless they certify he has 
hee! ] attendance. 


Mr. Hx LpEN. I believe in paying that money to the institution the 


Vetera Ax Iministrat Ol woul | | A obligated to go into that school 
and check detailed records her than just when a man started and 
when he terminated. 

Mr. Sprincer. They cannot pay out without that certification at 
this time. Phat is why you have this 2TOUDp ¢ alling around to see that 


there is compliance. If there is any other place they would have to 
check under this amendment that they do not check under the present 
bill, I would like to know it 

Mr. Hoxtven. Under the present bill the Veterans’ Administration 
checks that the man is in school. 

Mr. Sprrncer. And that he is completing the work satisfactorily, 
which in accordance with the regulations of t ays Ita sume, 
' 


Mr. Hop! N. | nde 5s Measule | should 1 . Veter ais Ad 


ministration woud have to establish some form « of attendance — 


so that if the veteran is excessively absent they would not have ) pay. 
Mr. Sprincer. They do that under the present bill insofar as what 
you eall satisfactory work Is conce rned. What would they have to do 


under this amendment th ul they do not have to do under the present 


bill? 

Mr. Hotpen. They are paying the veteran now. 

Mr. Sprincer. They al him on certification that he is in attendance 
and that his work is satisfactory. They will pay him under this bill 
the same thing. The only difference is that they w ill write one check 
at the end of the semester. They will take the certification of the 
university on attendance just as they take the certification of the 
universit\ now on attendance. 

Mr. Hotpen. They would go in and ask if he has attended 15 days 
or 20 days during the particular month for which they are paying the 
tuition, At the present time they leave it largely to the veteran to de- 
termine whether or not he will pay for days that he has not been in 
sitieniheibeds 

Mr. Sprincer. The Veterans’ Administration cannot pay except on 
certification that he is in attendance. WI hy should they check any more 
under this bill than under the other? The veteran under either bill 
would be liable to prosecution if he falsified the records. I think 
Mr. Coile testified last spring that he did not think there would be a 
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great deal more administration under this bill. Dr. Brownell testified 
there could not be any great increase in the amount of administrative 
work. 

Mr. Hotpen. I believe the ane denn stration’s witness, Mr. 


Coile. would be in a better position to ify to that th: in Dr. Brownell. 
Mr. Sprincer. I am willing to concede that 
Mr. Hoxupen. The Veterans’ Dancehall repor' on this bill, I 
believe indicate that ther woul l be addit nal administ rative costs, 


Mr. Sprrncer. I would be interested to learn that. Pardon me, Mr. 
Hagen, go ahead. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think there is any valid justification for dis- 
criminating—that may not be the right word—but differentiating be 
tween GI’s who are following a college career and those who are fol- 
lowing a vocational career ¢ 

Mr. Houpen. I feel there is absolutely no justification for diserimi- 
nating between the two categories. 

Mr. Hacen. Ienoring the consideration of that differentiation, do 
you think this proposal presents a lopsidedness in the veterans’ pro 
gram with respect to other aspects of the veterans’ program? For in 
stance, a large number of veterans do not want an education, or per- 
haps, like myself, they had one when they got out of the Army. Do 
you think that would make the program lopsided 

Mr. Hoxtpen. I do not. I think the bill viered't an equal op por 
tunity to all veterans to pursue some kind of educat see or training 
objective. 

Mr. Hacer. Of course there are many veterans of World War II 
who had alre ady completed their education and if they went back to 
school it would be only gilding the lily, so to speak. 

Mr. Honpen. In certain cases I can recall attorneys who had been 
away from their practice for some years and were able to take law re 
fresher courses under the GI bill. In most instances there was some 
thing available for every veteran who wanted to avail himself of the 
educational opportunity. 

Mr. Hacen. I realize the AMVETS, of which I am a member, inci 
dentally, perhaps has not expressed an opinion on that, but do you be 
lieve the present allowances for subsistence are adequate / 

Mr. Honpen. We have heard no complaints at all on the present 
allowance. I heard the testimony of veterans here before this com- 
mittee yesterday and today who have indicated they cannot get along 
on the present allowance. My position is gaged hy the silence of my 
organization on that matter. We have had no compl: unts on it and I 

cannot say today whether we would support an increase in subsistence 

allowance. I am sorry I cannot give you a direct answer on that, sir. 
I might go a step further and say that if it is the congressional intent 
that the subsistence allowance be increased, it should be given to all 
veterans as a direct increase rather than in the form contemplated by 
the pending measure. 

Mr. Sprincer. Referring to page 3 of your statement, in the second 
to the last paragraph, vou say: 

Veteran C is enrolled in a high-tuition private school with a tuition rate of 
$40 monthly. He would be required to pay $10 monthly instead of $40. Thus, 
he receives an increase in subsistence of $30 monthly 

Do you remember my objection to joining subsistence and tuition in 
this committee 2 years ago, or were you in AMVETS then? 
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Mr. Hovpen. I was with AMVETS but not in my present capacity. 

Mr. Sprrncer. The argument I made was that when you did not 
separate tuition from subsistence you favored those who went to low 
tuition schools by approximately $190 a year; and I think your argu- 
ment is exactly the reverse of this under this amendment. That is all 
I have. ’ 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Holden, I am a new member on this committee 
and I am not personally familiar with the history of this whole pro- 
gram, but it is my information that one of the reasons for the com- 
plexities caused by the old program was the fact that it did include 
something in the nature of what is proposed in this bill, it extended to 
all categories of students, including students in trade schools, and that 
a lot of these institutions sprang up overnight to attract the GI trade, 
and most of the abuses came in that part of the program. Is that a 
fair statement ? 

Mr. Howpen. I believe sir, that the investigation of the Teague 
Committee would indicate that a greater proportion of the abuses 
came from trade schools, but by the same token I believe certain 
irregularities were brought to hght in some institutions of higher 
learning. 

Mr. Hacen. But there would be an overall larger degree of integrity 
on the part of institutions of higher learning ? 

Mr. Howpen. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think there were fewer abuses among universities, 
but the one I do remember was the biggest dollar abuse. In that case, 
by merely writing a letter, the Veterans’ Administration got back 
approximately a million dollars. 

Mr. Hagen. If there is a problem here maybe it is practical to pro- 
vide relief at the level where you do not create a lot of headaches. 

Mr. Houpen. As far as my organization is concerned there has been 
no problem, and certainly veterans who are members of organizations 
such as AMVETS and other major veteran organizations are very 
quick to voice any discontent. It is usually reflected in our mandates 
from national conventions. 

‘There has been an awful lot of talk about the shift to public insti- 
tutions as opposed to private, and I feel when you consider all first- 
time veterans enrolled full time and part time, it reflects a six-tenths 
of 1 percent differential between the nonveterans and veterans in the 
overall distribution of students. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think there is a different problem according to 
geographical area where there are not so many private institutions? 

Mr. Howpen. I think that enters into the picture. I would like to 
quote from a survey by the Office of Education of the enrollment in 
certain selected institutions. For example, in the States of Colorado, 
the University of Colorado, a public institution, had 15.6 percent 
Korean veterans enrolled, while the University of Denver, a private 
institution, had 42.5 percent Korean veterans enrolled. 

In the great State of Illinois, Mr. Springer, the University of Illi- 
nois had a percentage of Korean veterans enrolled amounting to 9.7, 
while at Milliken University, a private institution, there were 17 per- 
cent Korean veterans enrolled. 

If you pick a particular area or a particular State, your statistics 
can reflect either for or against the tax-supported versus the private 
institution. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Do you have the statistics on Wabash ? 

Mr. Hotwen. No, the University of Chicago and Milliken University 
are the only two in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Springer. Thank you very much for your excellent statement, 
Mr. Holden. 

Mr. Hotpen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. We will now hear from Mr. P. S. Hughes, of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

First, may I ask if there are any other out-of-town witnesses? Ac- 
cording to my records we have no more out-of-town witnesses except 
Father Flynn. 

Mr. Hughes, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP S. HUGHES, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Hueues. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 9235 
have already been conveyed to the committee in a report dated May 
27, 1954, which you have made a part of the record. 

I do not have a prepared statement other than to read from this 
report. If you wish, I can do that, or, if you would prefer, I can read 
a summary paragraph which I think expresses the Bureau’s position. 

Mr. Sprincer. If you will read the summary paragraph, I think 
that will be sufficient. 

Mr. Hugues. In a portion of the report which I will not read, we 
make reference to an earlier report made by the Bureau about a year 
ago which I think it might be well to have made a part of the record. 

Mr. Sprincer. That will be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 28, 1953. 
Hon, Ou1n E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in reply to your letter of June 12, 1953, request- 
is the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 2827, H. R. 2978, and H. R. 
3167, and on the so-called Springer-Nixon amendment providing for variable 
tuition allowances, which was proposed and rejected at the time the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was under consideration in the Congress. 

With respect to the three bills referred to, information has subsequently been 
received informally that Bureau reports on these bills might be deferred, since 
the subcommittee will not be considering them on June 23 as originally antici- 
pated. Accordingly, the following comments cover the Springer-Nixon amend- 
ment and reports on H. R. 2827, H. R. 2978, and H. R. 3167 will be transmitted 
to you at a later date. 

There is not, to our knowledge, any specific bill embodying the concepts of the 
Springer-Nixon amendment now before the Congress. In the absence of a specific 
proposal, it is our assumption that the subcommittee will be giving considera- 
tion to the general concept of the rejected amendment. To make clear the basis 
of our comments, we define this concept as involving : 

(1) Abandonment of the existing concept of a single uniform education and 
training allowance payable to all similarly situated full-time institutional 
trainees, 

(2) Establishment of a variable scale of payments in behalf of such trainees, 
with the variation dependent on the tuition charged by the institution the vet- 
eran has chosen to attend. Such payment might be made either in a monthly 
lump sum to the veteran, in separate amounts for tuition and for other expenses 
to the veteran, or in separate amounts to the school (tuition) and the veteran 
(other expenses). 
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We helieve that proposals for a variable tuition allowance must be evaluated 


n relation to two fundamental ples upon which the present law is based. 








First. Pul Law 550 nten tore “lost educational opportunities to 
those sery men d women educational or vocational ambitions have 
heen interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces 

period of national emergency and for the purpose of aiding such per- 

S g e er Oo! ind training status which they might normally 

1 to and obtained had they not served their country” (quotation 
l If oT the iN 

if r view. the law as it now stands is more consistent with this principle 
han would be if amended to embody the variable tuition allowance concept. 
H: the veteran not entered the service he would presumably have had at his 

s im of money to be used as he saw fit to further his education. He 

had to decide the portion of this fund and increments thereto which 

he used for tuition and the portion which would be used for other pur 

poses His choice of schools would undoubtedly have been influenced by the 

on charged as well as by the location of the s« hool, the type of course he 

shed to pursue, and his evaluation of the merits of the various schools. Under 

Public Law 550 his situation is exactly the same except that he has at his disposal 
a substantial additional sum provided by the Government 


The variable tuition allowance, on the other hand, introduces a new element 


nto the situation Tuition charges are no longer a factor in his decision as 
the would have been normally and his interest in them is correspondingly 
diminisher In brief, the effect of the variable allowance is not to restore lost 


opportunity, but to provide the veteran with an opportunity which would not 
al have existed, namely to select a school without regard to the tuition and 
fees involved. 


Second, the legislative history of Public Law 550 makes it clear that the 











m education and training allowance was broadly intended to simplify 
the administration of the new program (in relation to the World War IT pro 
£ im) to minimize abuses, and to reduce controversy between the Veterans 
Administration and schools It was one of several similar self-administering 
features and specifically transferred from the Veterans’ Administration to the 
eteran the administrative burden associated with the calculation and payment 
of tuition, fees, and supply and equipment costs. To the best of our knowledge, 
the provision has achieved its obic ves 

In the absence of a specific proposal, we are unable to estimate the cost or 
S ngs associated with the variable tuition allowance concept. It appears, how 
( * that any such proposal wou 1 ine, administrative cost 
they rram, and that benefit costs might 1 
lo summarize, the existing provision fo tion and training 
N e from which the vete n pays | and other expenses 
appears more consistent with the sound in section 102 of 
Publie Law 550 than a variable allowance xisting provision is 
kewise easier and less costly to administer rans’ Administration 
s relieved of the administrative problems determination and 
payment of tuition and fees To the extent that administrative or benefit costs 


‘eased, the Administration’s announced budgetary objectives are made 
e difficult of achievement. In view of these facts, the Bureau of the Budget 
or amending the law in this regard 


Sincerely yours, 


LOWLAND HuaHes, Assistant Director 


Mr. Huenes. This is the summary paragraph in our report of May 
O'7 1954: ; F 
( 4 ee 


“ ‘ 


In summary, it appears that the existing single education and training allow- 
ance paid directly to the veteran is more consistent with the expressed policy of 
he Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, than would be the separate 
school and veteran grants provided by H. R. 9235. The existing single allowance 
s also simpler and correspondingly less costly to administer. H. R. 9235 would 
nerease benefit costs very substantially and in a way which would encourage 
pressure for still further cost increases. Finally, the bill would discriminate be- 
tween categories of training institution and types of trainee. 

In view of these facts, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against the 


favorable consideration of this legislation 


Mr. Sprirncer. Mr. Hagen. 
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Mr. Hagen. Mr. Hughes, I would like to ask just a few questions. 
In that summary you make the statement: 

The existing single allowance is also simpler and correspondingly less costly 
to administer. 

To draw an analogy, a sales tax is generally considered simpler and 
less costly to administer than the income tax. Do you think this argu- 
ment of cost and ease of administration would be significant under the 
Springer bill?) Undoubtedly it would cost a little more. 

Mr. Hvuenes. I think the statement assumes more prominence in the 
light of your previous discussion than it was intended it should have. 
I do not think the administrative cost of this proposal is the overrid- 
ing consideration in any sense. Certainly if there is to be provision 
for separate subsistence and tuition payments it is hard to see how it 
could be made more simple than in H. R. 9235. We did not consider 
it an overriding factor. It is one of several relatively minor considera 
tions. 

Mr. Hagen. The statement is made that the Springer proposal 
would increase benefit costs very substantially. I think we will agree 
$70 million is substantial. It is further eee in the summary para- 
graph that the Springer proposal would in a way encourage pressure 
for still further cost increases. What do you mean by that / 

Mr. Hugues. We have in mind that the increased costs resulting 
from this bill stem entirely from what in effect is an increase in the 
subsistence payments to the trainee in the institution of higher learn- 
ing. Weare not aware of any factors which permit a discrimination 
or differentiation between - category of trainees and other cate 

ries, and we feel an increase in allowance made to this particular 
ol earl of trainees wo aid éahaiady stimulate pressure for increases to 
other categories. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, being a representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the position of the Bureau would be al 
by cost considerations, would it not ? 

Mr. Hucurs. No; I do not believe it would be antinety We like to 


most entirely dictated 


feel that we consider matters on their merits and that we weigh cost 
considerations against policy and program 1 and salle tance considera 
tions. We have mentioned both types of things in this report. We 


have stated that cost is certai nly a eunatduwaaiial and we have also 
stated our conviction that from the standpoint of soundness of pi 
ciple the single allowance paid directly to trainees has merit. 

Mr. Hacren. Would you be bound by the recommendations of Mr. 
Brownell’s office on cost ? 

Mr. Hucurs. No. We would attempt in those instances where 
feel we can, to make an independent judgment, independent eit] 
of Mr. Brownell or the Veterans’ Administration. Certainly we would 
be influenced by what the Office of Education and the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration had to say because they are agencies with the primary 
interest in this field, but we atte mpt to appraise their views and weigh 
them against whatever information we may have which would 
influence our judgment. 

Mr. Hacen. What is your opinion on the contention that the exist 
ing program is unfairly causing a greater choice of public institutions 
over private institutions ? 
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Mr. Hucues. Well, the only statistical information we have avail- 
able is that which I think has already been referred to, prepared by 
the Office of Education. There is no evidence there, it seems to us, 
of any sharp differentiation between th choice being exercised by the 
Korean veteran and the choice being exercised at the present time by 
the nonveteran. We do not believe that the payment of a lump-sum 
subsistence and tuition allowance to the veteran is in any sense dis- 
criminatory. We feel that the contrary is true and that the lump- 
sum payment is more consistent with the expressed purpose of the act. 
In other words, the payment of the allowance direct to the veteran 
seems to us to put him more nearly in the position that he would have 
been in had he never entered the Armed Forces, in that he has at his 
disposal certain funds to be used in furthering his education, and he 
has an economic choice to make, to decide what portion will be used 
for tuition and what portion for subsistence and living costs, and he 
must consider the availability of resources other than are provided 
by the Government. We do not believe that to confront a veteran 
with this choice is an unwise or evil thing. It is the same kind of 
choice he would have to make as an individual if he were not a veteran. 

Mr. Hagen. If it were undeniably demonstrated that the Korean 
veterans were a fair sampling of the veteran population and that the 
existing program in fact causes the exaggerated choice of public 
schools over private, under those assumptions. do you think this $70 
million expenditure would be justified ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think that is a rather difficult question to answer. 
I might say that. I think statistical proof of discrimination one way 
or another would be very difficult. 

Mr. Hagen. But assuming that is demonstrated undeniably. 

Mr. Hueues. If the basic problem is a problem of educational-insti- 
tution subsidy as distinguished from a veterans’ benefit problem, I 
think that problem would have to be considered on its merits, and I 
am not qualified to do that. 

Mr. Hacen. You think that is a false consideration in any pro 
gram of veterans’ benefits, even though it might be factual ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. I think the question of an educational-insti- 
tution subsidy is a different kind of problem than the problem that 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is aimed at. 

Mr. Hacen. It is pretty difficult to understand how it would be a 
subsidy to the veteran; could be deemed a subsidy to institutions. 

Mr. Hucues. Well certainly the part that is paid directly to the 
school ; 

Mr. Hacer. But that is merely the tuition. 

Mr. Hugues. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. And for the benefit of the student. 

Mr. Hueues. I wonder if I might express the alternatives this way : 
The student can be given a scholarship, for that is approximately what 
is given by the existing GI bill. On the other hand an educational- 
institution subsidy could be paid directly to the schools or to the indi- 
vidual school selected for the subsidy. The approach under the GI 
bill, since the objective is aid to the individual veteran, is to give the 
veteran a lump sum for him to use as he see fit in paying for his educa- 
tion. And I think that if that is the purpose, the end in view, that 
this approach is appropriate. 
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Mr. Springer. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr. Hvenes. Thank you for the opportunity to present the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ECKERT, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM DRUHAN, DIVISION OF AUDITS 


Mr. Sprincer. Our next witness is Charles E. Eckert, legislative 
attorney, Office of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Eckert, do you want to summarize your statement and submit 
the prepared statement for the record ¢ 

Mr. Ecxerr. I will be very happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. The entire statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Ecxerr. The Comptroller’s letter of May 28, 1954, represents 
the report to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. The report will go into the record automatically, 
and the statement of Charles E. Eckert, legislative attorney, Office of 
the Comptroller General, before tne Subcommittee on Education and 
Training, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, on the bill H. R. 9395, 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ECKERT, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Charles E. Eckert, of the 
Office of the Comptroller General, and I have with me Mr. William Druhan of 
our audit staff. I am very pleased to appear before the committee to express 
the views of the General Accounting Office on the bill under consideration. 

The position of the General Accounting Office with respect to this bill is fully 
set forth in a report addressed to the chairman of the committee under date 
of May 28, 1954. I shall attempt to summarize the views expressed therein for 
the benefit of the committee. 

H. R. 9235 would have the effect of providing for the payment directly to 
almost every institution of higher learning the sum of $30 per month for each 
full-time veteran student. The bill would further provide that the amount 
so paid to the institution would be allowed as a credit to the veteran against 
any tuition otherwise payable by him to the institution. 

The General Accounting Office followed very closely the program of educa- 
tional benefits provided by the original GI bill and reported to this committee 
the many questionable and irregular practices on the part of educational institu- 
tions, as well as the tremendous cost to the Government in administering such 
program disclosed by our investigations. Our findings convinced us that any 
future educational-assistance payments authorized by the Congress should be 
paid directly to the veteran, leaving with the veteran and his individual initia- 
tive the responsibility of selecting the school he wants to attend, providing for 
the cost of his books, his tuition, and his subsistence, and thus to exercise his 
own judgment to rely upon his own capabilities with regard to such matters 
as does the nonveteran student. Experience gained under the operations of the 
present educational assistance act fully supports that view and evidences clearly 
the soundness of the decision of the Congress in adopting the policy of direct 
payment to the veteran of the allowances authorized. 

The General Accounting Office can see no justification for insuring the payment 
to institutions of higher learning of $30 per month for each full-time veteran 
student. Should such institutions need assistance or should the Federal Govern- 
ment decide to subsidize higher education to this extent, it is believed that it 
should be done in a program especially designed for that purpose rather than 
under a program designed to furnish educational assistance to veterans. Fur- 
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thermore, while the Government made payments directly to institutions under 
the original GI bill, that program required educational institutions to provide 


greatly expanded educational facilities to care for literally millions of GI’s 
In December 1947 when that program was in full effect, such institutions of 


high« earning had a total enrollment of 2,338,226 students. Of this total, 
1,245,000 of such students, or well over 50 percent of the total student load, were 
veterans Comparable figures for December 1953 show a total enrollment in 


such institutions of 2,250,701 students of which only 290,202, or a little over 
10 percent, are veterans Certainly such institutions should be able to offer 
educational opportunities to this limited number of veterans on the same basis 
as they offer such opportunities to nonveteran students. 
By requiring the institutions affected to reduce their tuition charges to veterans 
the amount received by such institutions from the Government, the bill will 
have t effect of increasing the allowance to the veteran by the amount of the 
reduction in his tuition. Thus, the net result would be to grant certain veterans 
an additional benefit of up to $30 per month over and above the allowance 
pecified in the act. This would discriminate against any veteran attending 
itution of higher learning where the tuition charge is less than $30 
per month, as well as against all veterans receiving educational-assistance 
allowances for education or training on a lower educational level. 
The General Accounting Office has no information as to the needs or desira- 





bili or increasing benefits to veterans enrolled in institutions of higher learn 
ing However, we feel very strongly that should such action be deemed neces 
Sal nd desirable, it would be more appropriate and equitable to accomplish 
such resul increasing the allowances for all veterans on a uniform basis. 
In our report of M 28, 1954, it was estimated that the provisions of H. R 
9235 applied to the fiscal ye: 1953 would have increased the cost of the pro 
gram some $10% million or approximately 12% percent of the total allowances 
paid d ng that period under the existing program. Based on available sta 
tisti e estimated the dditioi cost for fiscal year 1954 to be in excess of 
$32 n n and for the fiscal year 1955 in excess of $53 million 
| General Accounting Office is convinced that the educational assistance 
provided by the Veter: Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 represents a 
1 vhich is sound and equitable from the standpoint of both the veterans 
d the educational instituti We can see no merit in the proposal to amend 
such legislation to again inject the Government into the field of making direct 
tuition payment educational institutions 


Mr. Eckert. Mr. Chairman, the General Accounting Office has had 
quite a bit of experience with the old GI bill, covering education, and 
we have followed very closely the present program under Public Law 


KdO, And. as you Know W are advocates of this single direct pay 
ment to the veterans as distinguished from the separate payment of 
tuitic 1 to the schools. 


We feel, in our experience, we are justified in that view. that it was 
i very sound decision on the part of the Congress to make payments, 

lump-sum payment, to the veteran as educatic nal assistal ce in order 
that he might Cie ci de his program of education, be obligated to 
choose the si hool of his cl oice, the type of education he wanted, and 
to nolice his own course of education 

We have looked into the statistics with regard to the students in 
schools and we feel that, while there might have been some justifica- 

] 


tion for the direct payment to schools under the original GT bill, when 
IIment of over 214 million students, 114 million, or 
we 1] over 50 per ent, were veterans. 

However, comparable figures for December, 1953, showed a total 
enrollment in such institutions of 2% million of which onlv a little 
less than 300.000. or a little over 10 percent are veterans. , 

We feel that the institutions of the country should be able to offer 
educational opportunities to this limited number of veterans on the 
same basis as they offer such opportunities to nonveteran students. 


ol ot . total enro 
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It is our position that H. R. 9235 would have the result of discrimi- 
nating against veterans in courses below the level of higher education, 
and that there is no justification for making payment directly to such 

stitutions 

It is our estimate in rev lewing the fivures on the present bill, that 
had this program been in existence for the fiscal year 1953, the in 


creased cost of the program would have been some $10.75 million or 
approximately 214 percent of the total allowances paid during that 
period. 

Based upon available statistics, we estimate that the additional cost 
for the fiscal year 1954 would have been in excess of $32 million; and 
for the fiscal year 1955, 1n excess of $53 million. 

We see no merit in the proposal to amend the existing legislation to 


again inject the Government into the field of making direct tuition 
payments to educational institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. HaAGEN. Mr. Eckert. do you agree with Mr. Hughes that the 
administ rat ive costs reflected W ould be a neglecible fac tor in thi W hole 
Government cost total ! 

Mr. Ecxrrr. L think it might be said to be negligible, compared 
with the increased cost of benefits. However, whether you can call the 
expe nditure of funds or where you arrive at the conclusion that the 
amount is negligible, 1 could not answer. I think this: that there 
would certainly be an additional administration cost. As I view the 
situation, bills would have to come in from the institutions; they 
would have the list the veterans for whom they request payment of 
this amount of money and certainly the Veterans’ Administration 
would have to run those vouchers, or correlate them to their files of 
veterans in attendance in schools. 

Under the present system, in the Veterans’ Administration that is 
hand processed, as I recall, and I believe that there would be consid- 
erable time and administration there. There would of course, be the 
cost of issuing checks. That, I think, since they are run off on ma- 
chines, might be considered negligible. 

Mr. Hagen. Does your office have direct connection with the han 
dling of these payments ? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Not with the initial payment from the student’s 
standpoint. We review the procedure of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; we also will spot check the payments under the program all over 
the country, so that of course that will add an element of policing by 
the Veterans’ Administration and also will add an element of our 
audit work. 

Mr. Hagen. For example, you are interested in ascertaining 
whether the veterans who are receiving payment are actually in at 
tendance at the school ? 

Mr. Eckert. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you find any evidence they are not ¢ 

Mr. Eckert. I think, generally, I could say that our experience has 
been that the program has oper: ated vet ‘y well. There are a few, viola 
tions and we find such a case here and there, but generally speaking, 
I have been amazed at the operation of the present program as com 
pared with the situation which existed under the old program. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Just one question, Mr. Eckert: Where did VA get 
the figure of $70 million ? 
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Mr. Ecxerr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your estimate is $52 million ¢ 

Mr. Eckert. That is correct. 

Mr. Sprrneorr. I believe that is all. Thank you for coming up. 

Mr. Ecxerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; it was a pleasure to be 
here. 


STATEMENTS OF GUY H. BIRDSALL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR LEGISLATION; AND S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Sprincer. Guy H. Birdsall, Assistant Administrator for Legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Coile, would you like to join with Mr. Birdsall? 

Mr. Core. I think I might sit up here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brrpsaty. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is G. H. 
3irdsall, Assistant Administrator for Legislation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you like to summarize your statement and 
insert the entire statement in the record? 

Mr. Brirpsauu. Mr. Chairman, we have already filed a detailed report 
on the bill. ' 

Mr. Sprincer. And that is already in the record. 

Mr. Brrpsauu. This statement, Mr. Chairman, is a digest of that 
report, and nevertheless with the double-spaced preparation, it runs 
to about 8 pages, and I would like to read it, if I may. 

Mr. Sprincer. Very well; you may proceed. 

Mr. Birpsatu. Mr. Chairman, the Administrator has filed with the 
committee his formal report on H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, a bill to 
amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to provide 
for an educational cost grant to institutions, of higher learning, and 
for other purposes, which has already been inserted in the record of 
the hearing. I will not attempt to read that report, which is neces- 
sarily rather lengthy, but will instead concentrate on the highlights 
of the bill and point out certain considerations which I believe would 
be of interest to the subcommittee. 

As the title indicates the new element which this bill would intro- 
duce into the educational and vocational assistance provisions of the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is the payment by the 
Federal Government of a monetary grant to educational institutions 
of higher learning enrolling veterans under the act. This grant would 
not be related to either the charges of the institution for tuition and 
fees or to the actual costs of instruction, but would be computed at the 
rate of $30 per month for each veteran enrolled on a full-time basis, 
with proportionately lesser rates in part-time cases. It is apparently 
the intention of the bill that the educational institution would relieve 
the veteran-trainee of the payment of charges for tuition and fees up to 
the amount of the Federal grant. In all cases where such charges 
were less than the rate of $30 per month for a full-time course the 
institution would retain the difference as additional revenue. 

The effect of the foregoing proposal would appear to be threefold 
and may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) To minimize the part played by the tuition cost factor in the 
veteran’s selection of a school in which to enroll; 
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(2) To benefit those educational institutions which have a low tui- 
tion rate to the extent of the difference between their customary 
charges and the $30 per month, in full-time cases, whic ‘h the Federal 
Government would be required to pay on behalf of the veteran- 
trainees; and 

(3) To provide an in-pocket increase in the allowances payable to 
cdenmne pursuing their programs in institutions of higher learning, 
such increases to r ange in an amount up to $30 per month to trainees 
in institutions having relatively high tuition charges. 

The first-mentioned effect is similar to the intended results of the 
Springer-Nixon amendments, considered in the 82d Congress. ‘The 
second and third effects were not a part of such earlier proposals, 
although the situation of the low tuition and the no tuition educational 
institution was considered by the congressional committees prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 550. Thus, a brief recapitulation of the 
pertinent legislative history of Public Law 550 is essential to a dis- 
cussion of the instant proposal. 

As your committee will recall, the education and training program 
for veterans of the Korean service period, while somewhat similar 
in overall purpose to the program for World War II veterans pro- 
vided by title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, differs from that of the earlier enactment in many signifi- 
cant respects. The basic new concept of the Public Law 550 program 
was the belief by the Congress that many of the administrative com- 
plexities and difficulties experienced with the 1944 enactment could 
be eliminated from the new program by providing eligible veterans 
with an overall education and training allowance, which would vary 
in accordance with the type of trainig and dependency status, to be 
utilized by such veterans toward the payment of educational and sub- 
sistence expenses. It was considered that this device would restore 
the normal student-school relationship between educational institu- 
tions and veterans and, by providing for the veteran to have a stake 
in his own training, would ancourage more thoughtful consideration 
by such a veteran of the quality and type of trainig offered by an edu- 

cational institution in relation to his needs, as well as of the c harges 
made for such training; thus obviating the necessity for protracted 
contract negotiations by the education: al institutions and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

It is this prince iple of a package payment direct to the veteran which 
H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, would partially abandon. The legislative 
history of Public Law 550 shows that this cone ept grew out of the 
studies conducted by the House Select Committee to Investigate Edu- 
cational, Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs under the GI bill 
which hs ud made an extensive study of the operations under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act program. That program provided for 
separate payments by the Veterans’ Administration for tuition, books, 
fees, and other necessary charges in addition to the payment of a sub 
sistence allowance to the veteran. Hence, unless the charges made for 
tution, fees, et cetera, exceeded the prescribed maximum of $500 for 
an ordinary school year the veteran had no interest in the charges 
made by the educational institution. Even here he could avoid per 
sonal outlay by accelerating his eligibility time, if he chose to do so. 
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Except in the case of institutions having very high tuition rates, H. 
R. 9235 proposes a plan which would have a similar tendency to reduce 


the j rest of the veteran in the charges made by the educational 
nstitution of his choice for tuition fees. However, this effect would 
probably not be as oreat aS Was the case under the Serv icemen’s Read- 
justment Act due to the lesser amount which would be supplied for 
tuition assistance under H. R. 9235. In this connection, it is important 
to remember that the package payment plan postulates that the educa- 
tional institution will afford the veteran-student the same treatment 
as it a —" any other student and the act prohibits payments to an 
educational institution in excess of its est: ab lished ch: urges by the vet 

eran, save in the case of the schools which have no tuition charge for 
resident students, and provides no payment to the institution by the 


Federal Government, except an allowance as reimbursement for expen 
ditures of the institution which are directly attributable to the vet- 
erans’ program, by way of required reports and certifications, and 
which would not be incurred in the case of a nonveteran student 


ec, Zoo CD) ) 
The dominant theme running through the arguments for reducing 
economic considerations-n the veteran’s choice of an educational insti- 


tution W he h is one of the objectives sought to be acc ‘omplishe dl by the 
instant bill appears to be that sound public policy requires a proper 
os to be maintained in the distribution of students between the 
public, generally low- tuition, and private, generally high-tuition, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and that the package payment plan now 
incorporated in Public Law 550 will cause a deviation from the proper 
distribution pattern. 

In this connection, attention may be invited to the release of the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
dated April 30, 1954 entitled “Advance Summary of Final Data on 
Enrollment of Korean Veteran and Male Nonveteran Students: Fall, 
1953,” which has been printed for the use of the committee (Committee 
Print No. 241). This summary indicates that veteran-trainees under 
Public Law 550 tend to distribute themselves among the institutions 
0 : higher learning of the country in a manner similar to that of non- 
veteran students and that the fears expressed by the opponents of the 
package payment plan have largely failed to materialize. 

With respect to the concept that the Federal Government should 
pay to the educational institution on behalf of veteran-trainees an 
amount in excess of the established charges for tuition and fees paid 
by students generally, attention is invited to the differences in the 
circumstances surrounding the ones program for veterans of the 
Korean service period compared t o those present during the early 

and peak days of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act program for 
veterans of World War II. At the end of the hostilities in that war 
millions of persons were released from service within a matter of 
months, and the educational institutions of the country were faced 
with the problems of absorbing veteran-trainees in numbers which 
were greatly in excess of the normal student enrollment for which 
their plants and their budgets were designed. Hence, the special pro- 

visions for payments greater than the customary tuition charges of 
the institution provided by the adjusted rate formula of the Service- 
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men’s Readjustment Act were directly related to the accomplishment 
of the pur pose of the veterans’ program. 

No similar situation is now fac Ing the educational system of the 
country. Veterans of current service are being released at a somewhat 
uniform rate and in numbers relatively small as compared with the 
mass demobilization of World War Il. It is, therefore, difficult to 
see how the proposed partial educational cost orant can be viewed 
as necessary for the accomplishment of the purpose of assisting the 


readjustment of returning servicemen to civilian life, and it seems 
highly questionable whether the veterans’ educational program unde 
the » Veter: wns’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 should be usecl 


for the purpose of regulating the distribution of students among t 
different classes of educational institutions or of providing a Federal 
educational subsidy. 


There also arises the question of wl 


hether those educational mMsti 
utions at the subcollege level, as for example, Von ational schools fur 
nishing on-farm training to veterans pursuing their programs unde 
section 232 (d) will not urge a case for treatment from the Federal 
Government equal to that proposed to be afforded to institutions of 
higher learning. 

The third major effect is, as mentioned, to pro\ ide an in pocket l 
crease in the governmental allowances to veterans enrolled in educa 
tional institutions of collegiate rank. Since the proposed increase 
to this selected’ group of veterans is not an independent propositi 
but is a consequence of the basic proposal to partially separate tuitio 
from subsistence, the Veterans’ Administration will not elaborate on 
this subject. The Administrator’s report invites attention to the 
statement in the report of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on H. R. 
7656, 82d Congress, as to factors which were considered in setting the 
present rates. However, it is pertinent to emphasize that an increa 
of this magnitude for one category of training only would be serious iy 
disruptive of the entire rate pattern of the act, which was set by the 
Congress less than 2 years ago. It, therefore, could be e xpected that 
Korean veterans enrolled for subcollegiate school training and fo1 
on-job and on-farm programs, as well as World War II veterans train 
ing under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act would urge thei 
entitlement to lke treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration recognizes that H. R. 9235, 83d Con 
gress, represents an apparent effort to avoid the Gininisteatis com 
plications which appear to be inherent in plans which involve Fed 
eral payments to educational institutions, geared either to the cus 
tomary charges of the institution or to the actual cost of instruction, 
and still obtain to some extent the results desired by the proponents 
of such measures. By providing a flat allowance regardless of either 
the customary charges or the instructional costs of the institution, the 
bill naturally does avoid a number of these problems. However, at- 
tention is invited to the fact that the H. R. 9235 plan has comple Xi- 
ties of its own which are not present in the “package-payment” plan 
and which are capable of causing difficulty both to the educational 
institutions and to the Government. As an example, the bill would 
set up two separate systems of computing full- time and part-time 
training. For veterans, the system of the present law controlling the 
education and training allowance in multiples of one-fourth would 


48865—54——_10 
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remain, but for the new partial educational cost grant a new criteria 
in terms of “credit courses” would be established. Other examples 
are cited inthe VA report on the bill. 

It was estimated that the bill would result in an increased cost for 
direct benefits of $70 million per annum after enrollment levels off, 
with some additional, but undetermined, administrative expenses. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Administrator concluded that he 
should recommend against favorable action on the bill; and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has informed the Veterans’ Administration that 
it made a like recommendation in its report to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to have inserted 
in the record just following my testimony this comparison of the stat- 
utory provisions for payment of allowances with the existing law, 
which I think probably will be helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Sperincer. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen? 


Birdsall, with reference to the present payments 


Mr. Hacen. M1 

» veterans, is t made on a 12-month period, or during the school 

\I Coie. it ist during the time the veteran is attending the 

Mr. HT v. And under this administration, is there any absolute 
of t mount allowed him for subsistence and the amount 


i for tuition, $20 a month, or whatever it is ? 
Mr. Come. No. There are no parts of the amount that are ear 


marked Tor ai Vy pal nian purpose, It is just a lump-sum payment. 
Mir. Hagen. How did Congres irrive at the conclusion that they 
( lude in this subsistence a specified amount for his actual 
ost of ed { wg aerogenes ‘Vy arrive at that increase / 
Mr. Coinr. I belie Mr. r] agen, that in respect to school trainees, 
the amounts were ‘ ved from the relative amount, or average 
mounts, that were payable under Public Law 346; that is, a single 
teran. pursuing a full-time course in school, under Public Law 346, 
vets a subsistence allowance of $75 a month. 


Now, then I think that the increase in that amount from $75 to $110 

is derived from the approximate average of the tuition costs and 

st of hor KS, supphi eS, and equipment W hieh were allowable under 

Public Law 346, generally about $35 a month, in addition to the allow 

ance that went directly to Public Law 346 veterans, in terms of sub 
sistence allowance. ; 

\ir. Hacen. Is it safe to Say that all categories of veterans who were 
pursuing an academic course under college level, or below, are to re 
ceive $35 for each month ? 

Mr. Core. 7 hey are receiving $35 more than Public Law 346 vet 
erans receive for like enrollment. 

Mr. 7 AGEN. The increase was made, hypothetically, to include the 
payments for the average charges for books, tuition, and so on? 

Mr. C orLE. That ismy understanding. 
Mr. Hacen. Mr. Birdsall, on the first page of your statement you 


say, “This grant would not be related to either the charge of the insti 
tution for tuition and 1 fees, or to the actual cost of instruction”. Lit 
— s that true In almost every instance, the actual cost of in 


struction would be larger than the grant, except at public institutions 
it igs | be larger than the normal tuition charges. 

Mr. Brrosatu. Yes, but not in any particular school. 

Mr. Haai N. No. 

Mr. Brrpsarty. For any specific charges. 

Mr. Hacen. Referring to page 3 of your statement, you refer to the 
new concept of Public Law 550 program and state that many of the 
administrative complexities and difficulties experienced were elimi- 
nated by Public Law 550, 

There has been no evidence as to whether or not the administrative 
difficulties which might be inherent in the Springer proposal are sig- 
nificant. Do you think that the administration costs posed by the 
Springer program are significant ? 

Mr. Brrpsauu. I think Mr. Coile should answer that in detail. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Hagen, I think I would 
like to say first that the record, I believe, will bear out the fact that 
the administrative costs within the Veterans’ Administration are not 





MMos laa I iit sei ss, 
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excessive for any of our programs. I believe the evidence shows that 
the amount of administrative costs in the Veterans’ Administration’s 
appropriations never exceed 5 percent, The programs of education 
and training have been rather expensive programs to administer, but 
I do not believe our costs, even in those programs, have been in excess 
of that percent of the total amount of money we expended. There 
fore, I do not think the cost of administering this would be excessive 
from an administrative standpoint. I do not think it would equal 
the cost of administering the program for disabled veterans, and I 
do not think it would be as great as the cost of administering under 
Public Law 346, but there would of necessity be 2 sets of records main- 
tained maybe not of equal complexity, but 2 records—1 for the pay- 
ment of the veteran and 1 for the payment of the institution. 

[ think we anticipate some additional administrative difficulty be 
cause of some administrative difliculties we have had under Public 
Law 546, one of which has been that the educational institutions ordi 
narily charge tuition in advance and under Public Law 346 it has been 
customary for us to make advance payments to nonprofit educational 
institutions so that they would not have to wait until the end of the 
term to collect the tuition. Those payments have been made on an 
estimate of 75 percent of the total that would be due them at the end 
of the term. It is the practice of those institutions to collect their 
charges in advance of giving the instruction. If they do not request 
an advance payment I think there will be a tendency on the part of 
many institutions to require the veteran to make a deposit which would 
be returned to him after the institution collected from the Vetera ; 
\dministration, so that the institution would be protected fron 
in the event the veteran dropped out. 

There is a further administrative burden that I think would be 


involved in this matter of the definition of a credit course. I am not 
saying the definition is not all right, but there will avise a great man) 
( uestions as to whether or not a course 1s actually required for gradua 
tion, such as mal eup or bonehead courses r quired of freshmen becau 
of deficiency in entrance requirements, whether or not they a1 

ally bona fide ( redit courses, ‘J hat sort of que stion | think may arise. 


And another consideration was alluded to by Mr. Birdsall that the 
fractional payments under this bill are not fractions of one-fourt 
but may be one-twelfth or one-fourteenth of the 3380 per month 
depending on the number of credit-hour courses that a man takes, 
There will be some additional administrative burdens I do not mean 
they will be large, but they will exist—-where a man makes an adjust 
ment during the course of a quarter or a semester. We are only inte: 
ested now in whether it changes him, for example, from a three 


quarter time student to a half-time student. 


I think that if I understand—and I am not sure that I d le} 
stand—what is now proposed to be provi led in section 234, we may 


find ourselves in the middle of many disp ites between veteran students 
and an institution as to whether this $80 payment is supposed to take 
care of certain fees that may not be required of all students, su ha 
athletic fees, hospitalization fees, and several other types of speci il 
fees that the student may consider the $30 should cover and the insti 
tution may think the $30 paid by the Government does not cover. 
There is no uniformity between institutions as to their fee structures, 
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and I can conceive of many difficulties our officers may encounter from 
such problems that may arise from month to month. 

So I think it is well established there will be additional administra- 
tive costs. 

Mr. Sprinoer. In view of your raising this question as to section 
234, could we amend it so that there will be no question as to that ? 

Mr. Com. I think it would be well to do that, so that the propor- 
tionate part payable to an institution would correspond with the pro- 
portionate part payable to the veteran. 

Mr. Sprincer. It there any other way in which it differs from 
Publ Law 550? 

Mr. Comsr. No, but I think in the matter of what is a fee that should 
be covered by this payment, that should be clarified as to whether it 
would cover alternate fees as well as fees assessed of all students. 

Mr. Springer. The next question is, when do you think this law 
should go into effect ? 

Mr. Corr. Ordinarily the Veterans’ Administration would request 
that there be a period of time between the enactment of a bill and its 
effective date in order for the administrative arrangements to be com- 
pleted before we have to administer it. I think if there could be a 
60-day period between the enactment of the bill and its effective date 
it would help. 

Mr. Sprincer. It has to be before August 20, does it not / 

Mr. Com. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Sprincer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to get a layman’s view of what happens. I am 
a veteran and go to the local Veterans’ Administration office and indi- 
cate my intention of going to college. I first establish that I am an 
honorably discharged veteran. They take an application from me, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Comer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And that is approved at the regional level or back 
here ? 

Mr. Corrx. At the regional level. AJ] our operations are conducted 
at our regional offices. 

Mr. Hacen. At the moment of approval am I enrolled, or do I go 
and enroll 

Mr. Corr. You can file it simultaneously with your enrollment or 
prior to your enrollment, preferably prior to your enrollment, for your 
sake as well as ours, but it is not required. 

Mr. Hagen. First I have to satisfy you that I am taking 18 units 
or whatever is required of a full-time student ? 

Mr. Comex. No. You do not have to satisfy the Veterans’ Admin- 
stration as to that, but you do have to state your objective, educational, 
vocational or professional. 

Mr. Hacen. Merely saying you want to get a bachelor of arts degree 
would be sufficient ? 

Mr. Come. That is sufficient for an educational objective or any 
baccalaureate degree, or even graduate work. : 

Mr. Hacen. Or, if I am preparing to enter law school—— 

Mr. Corr. You would state your objective is a bachelor of laws 
degree and your program would consist of prelaw and law. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the maximum number of years under the 
program ¢ 


‘ 
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Mr. Come. Thirty-six months or four school years would be the 
maximum under this bill. 

Mr. Hacen. They may be graduate or undergraduate school years? 

Mr. Come. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. So I enroll and begin receiving the $110 check. What 
bookkeeping is required between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the institution ? 

Mr. Comer. The first thing we establish is the number of years, 
months, and days to which you have entitlement by virtue of the length 
of your service. Then we get a certificate from the institution saying 
the date on which you commenced and the course for which you are 
enrolled, which enables us to determine if you are full time, three- 
quarter time, or half time, and the ending date of your enrollment. 
You will not receive a payment from the Veterans” Administration 
until we get from the institution a report at the end of the first month 
saying you have been in attendance during that month and that your 
progress has been satisfactory in accordance with the standards of 
that institution, and on the basis of that will be mailed your first 
check. At the close of each month a similar certification comes in from 
the veteran and from the school as to his attendance during that month, 
and then the check is dispatched. 

Under that arrangement you will continue to get checks as long as 
we get those reports at the end of the month until the end of the term. 
If you go to summer school, the same process will be continued; if not, 
it will be started again in the fall and will continue until vou have used 
the number of months your period of service entitles you to. 

If you change the number of subjects in your course so as to change 
you from a full time to a part-time student, that has to be reported. 

Mr. Hacen. All of those reports are kept in a file under the name 
of the veteran / 

Mr. Come. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. Are there any other administrative functions per- 
formed there ? 

Mr. Come. Yes. For the college student it is not as detailed as for 
other types of courses, but we do make compliance surveys of institu- 
tions to verify the dates they have certified to us, and the amount of 
work, and that the basis on which we have made payments is in ac 
cordance with the records of the institution. That is done on a spot- 
check basis. It is an audit. 

Mr. Hacen. What you are trying to do is avoid collusion between 
the student and a fly-by-night se hol ? 

Mr. Com. Not necessarily that. but to make sure the institutions 
realize the importance of the reports and that things are in order and 
that we are not paying out money to which a man is not entitled. It 
isan audit. 

Mr. Hacen. Assuming Mr. Springer could correct his amendment 
to eliminate the difficulties you have enumerated, would there be any 
substantial increase in administrative cost ¢ 

Mr. Corr. It is an item to take a voucher and verify that the claims 
on the voucher are consistent with the reports that have been made 
for each veteran that has attended that institution. 

Mr. Hacen. Already both the veteran and the institution report to 
you monthly ? 
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Mr. Corr. Yes, but it is comparing the institution’s voucher with 
the reports. 

Mr. Hacen. I am intrigued by this statement: “Even here he could 
avoid personal outlay by accelerating his eligibility time.” What does 
that mean / 

Mr. Come. Public Law 346 as originally enacted put a top limit on 
tuition and fees so as not to exceed $500 for an ordinary school year. 
The amendment of December ZO, 1945, Publie Law 26S, made it possi- 
ble for the Veterans’ Administration to pay in excess of $500 for an 
ordinary school year if the veteran elected to have such payments made 
with a consequent shortening of his period of entitlement. 

Mr. Hacren. Do you think the conclusions of the Department of 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare are valid that there is no evidence 
of disparity in the distribution of students between private and public 
institutions / 

Mr. Cormr. I think all statistics are susceptible of various interpre- 
tations. I think we would prefer the report to stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Hacen. You endorse the report. 

Mr. Comer. I would say personally that I think the conclusions 
drawn from the statistics are valid. 

Mr. Hacen. Then the statistics are necessarily valid too. 

Mr. Corr. I think they are a valid recordation. However, I do not 
know what the normal distribution between the public and private 
nstitutions is or should be and I am not sure anyone knows what it is 
or should be; but I do feel definitely that the distribution that arose 


under Public Law 346 was not a normal distribution. That would 
be evidenced by the fact that men students attended women’s colleges 


during those days, and that was not a valid distribution of students. 
Mr. Hagen. What were the factors that made that possible? 


Mr. Cortr. There was such demand for a place to enroll that they 
would enroll in any college that had the capacity to accept them. 

Mr. Hagen. Were there not enough openings in coeducational 
schools for all these students ? 


— o1Le. They expanded their capacity tremendously in order t 
take veteran stude nts, but I think many students went to colleges shay 
might not normally have attended durin ¢ those vears. 

Mr. Hacen. Because they could not get into some institution they 
would have liked to attend 4 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. And that would include public institutions ? 

Mr. Come. think it did include some public institutions, although 
I think they expanded their capacity much more than private insti- 
tutions were able to do. 

Mr. Hacren. Then you can only argue that the disproportionate 
number that went to private schools under the old Jaw was because they 
weal | not get into public schools ? 

Mr. Comer. No,sir. I simply meant that the demand of students for 
admission to colleges was such that we did not have anything that 
would approach a normal distribution of students. 

Mr. Hagen. The only conclusion you could draw was that there was 
not sufficient capacity in the public schools, which accounted for the 
large number attending private schools? 

Mr. Comr. There were fluctuating statistics during the course of 
the veterans’ program. 
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Mr. Hacen. Mr. Birdsall states at the end of page 6: 


It seems highly questionable whether the veterans’ educational program undet 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 should be used for the purpose 
of regulating the distribution of students among the different 
cational institutions or of providing a Federal educational subsidy. 


classes of edu 


Mr. CorLr. | think our position on that is that a veteran’s benefit is 
not the appropriate vehicle for use in establishing any predetermined 
balance as between private and public education. 

Mr. Hacen. Would you object to any change in the present program 
purely on the premise it was causing a disproportion between private 
and public institutions / 

Mr. Brrosauu. I think it is to conform to the legislation giving th 
choice to veterans. The pomt on the subsidy is similar to that met 
tioned by the two former witnesses. 

Mr. H AGEN, There has heen some question about the $70 million 
figure. The ¢ ‘ompt roller’s figure was $53 million. 

Mr. Comes. As | understand, the Comptroller General's estimate was 
$53 million for 1955. Our $70 million is for that period when we 
have reached the ultimate plateau under Public Law 550, which prob 
ably will be in 1956. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Coile, can you recall your testimony in 1952 
before this committee when Mr. Teague was the chairman with ref 
erence to the estimated cost of Public Law 550 ? 

Mr. Cortr. I am afraid I cannot. 

Mr. Sprincer. Was it $816 million ? 

Mr. Cotmmn. That sounds right. 

Mr. Springer. Do you feel you are in the leveling off period now ‘ 

Mr. Comr. I now think it will be less than that. 

Mr. Sprrncer. How much less? 

Mr. Cotte. As I recall, that estimate was predicated on an enroll 
ment of 660,000 in the normal year of operation. I believe, although 
I am speaking from memory, we now think it will be in the neighbor 
hood of 600.000. 

Mr. Sprrncer. What is it this year ¢ 

Mr. Corr. Our budget estimate for fiscal 1954 was 240,000. That 
is an average for a 12-month period. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much for 1955? 

Mr. Comer. 400,000. 

Mr. Sprinoer. For 1955? 

Mr. Corn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much did you estimate it would be for 1954? 

Mr. Corn. I do not know what our original estimate was. I do 
not have that, but I believe in our 1954 column for the 1955 budget it 
is carried as 240,000. What the original estimate was, I do not know. 
We think now it will run in the neighborhood of 230,000. 

Mr. Sprincer. A little less than vou estimated / 

Mr. COrLE. \ es, sir. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Is that based more or less on your experience unde 
Public Law 346? 

Mr. Corr. Our original estimates that we submitted at the time 
the bill was enacted contemplated, as I recall, that there would be 
a little greater participation under this bill than under Public Law 
546. 
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Mr. Sprincer. But your experience has been that it has been 
slightly less? 

Mr. Core. Our experience has been less than we anticipated, and 
of course all we can do is to estimate and use the best judgment that 
wecan. It is true that there are some different characteristics between 
these verterans and World War II veterans, both as to age and their 
educational attainments prior to service. So there are some com- 
plicating factors. I do not mean to say we are at all certain in our 
own minds that our estimates will be accurate. 

Mr. Sperincer. Based on your best estimate it will run less than the 
$816 million ? 

Mr. Cortz. Now, do you mean ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes, now that you are leveling off. 

Mr. Coie. If my recollection is correct as to the number we anti- 
cipated, we would be off about 10 percent, the difference between 
660,000 and 600,000. 

Mr. Sprincer. Ten percent less than $816 million ? 

Mr. Core. I am speaking from memory and my memory may be 
faulty, but I think what I am saying is approximately right. 

Mr. Sprincer. You estimate, then, instead of $70 million it may 
be $62 million ? 

Mr. Comer. It might be less than $70 million or greater than $70 
million. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your experience does not indicate it will be more 
by any stretch of the imagination, does it ? 

Mr. Core. Well, of course, we try to take into account the experi- 
ence that we have had in projecting our estimates, and I will be glad 
to give you the assumptions on which the $70 million was predicated. 

Mr. Sprrncer. If you will do that just briefly. 

Mr. Core. I have it here. The assumption is that we will have 
220,000 average enrollees in institutions of higher learning; that the 
increased payment per enrollee will be $319.56 for a 12-month period, 
which results in $70,303,200. The $319.56 is not 12 months times $30. 
It is adjusted to take care of part-time students that would be in- 
cluded in the total of 220,000. 

The $220,000 was adjusted slightly above the budget figure, and 
takes into account the beginning and ending dates of the man’s 
course, and it may not be for an entire month or it may not be through 
the entire month, and, therefore, may not always be reflected in the 
statistics. Nevertheless, the payment would have to be made for the 
partial month. 

Mr. Serincer. What was the cost of administration of the veterans’ 
program under Public Law 346 ? 

Mr. Comr. I do not believe we have figures on that basis, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Springer. On the basis of the cost you do not know the cost 
of administration was under No. 346 ? 

Mr. Cou. No; our costs are not broken down in that way. 

Mr. Sprincer. So you do not know the cost of administration of 
the veterans’ program under 550 either ? 

Mr. Come. No; we could not give it to you on that basis, and I 
might say that we are just now, for example, administering four 
laws, and the amount of time that our people devote on any one 
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law is not kept distinct as from the amount devoted to the other laws; 
we are administering Public Laws 346, 550, 16, and 894, and the same 
people are engaged in the administration of all of those laws. 

Mr. Hagen. Are the students at institutions under 346 still being 
handled under that act ? 

Mr. Comer. Iam sorry, I did not get your question. 

Mr. Hagen. Are the students at institutions under 346 still being 
handled under that law ? 

Mr.Comrz. Oh, yes. They will until they conclude the program. 

Mr. Hagen. And 550 does not cover any of those students ? 

Mr. Come. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your figures for this year, $387 million was for 
the readjustment benefits ¢ 

Mr. Core. I do not believe I have the figures before me; the total 
figures are much larger than that, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. This is the one that I took from — 

Mr. Coreg. Is that Public law 550? 

Mr. Sprrncer. That is the readjustment benefits; they are the bene- 
fits under 550. 

Mr. Come. For readjustment benefits ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Core. Those do not include all of the educational and train- 
ing appropriations apparently. 

Mr. Sprincer. What are the changes in there ? 

Mr. Come. In this program, we have not only the educational pro- 
visions, but we have the loan guaranty program in the readjusted 
benefits appropriation. Now, a part of the educational training bene- 
fits in connection with the disabled veterans, arising in one of the 
appropriations, identified as compensation and pension—— 

Mr. Sprincer. In addition to that ? 

Mr. Com. We have some money provided in that appropriation, 
and in the former fiscal years, we have had some funds available in 
an item that I think was labeled veterans’ miscellaneous benefits, so 
they are not all concentrated in one item, within the appropriation 
bill, in one item entirely for education and training. The reduction 
in appropriation request in 1955 was due to the estimated balance 
available from 1954. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Coile, at the present time, you pay a check to 
the veteran based on a certificate of the veteran and the certification of 
the university ; is that right ? 

Mr. Corre. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. And at the end of the semester, you are going to 
make a payment to the university on the certification of the university ? 

Mr. Corte. I suppose we would make a payment on a voucher from 
the institution. 

Mr. Sprincer. Upon a voucher, which would be a certification, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Corte. It would be a certification, I suppose. 

Mr. Sprincer. All right. 

Now, actually I do not think that you are going to check every 
voucher against the records, individual records, of that student, are 
you? 

Mr. 


Com. I think so. 
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Mr. Sprincer. What you are doing now is a spot check; you do 
ot have to eck all of the individual records of the veterans in that 

ool. do vor 

Mr. Core. Under the law under which we are to pay this allow- 
to the institution, it requires payment for the same days as the 
illowance for the student, the same record days. I think we have to 
reconcile all the payments between the two: all of the payment records 
nave to be reconciled. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would not the university certify the same thing to 

that they certify in case of the student who draws the check ? 

Mr. Comr. Mr. Springer, I think ordinarily they would, but I do 
t thi that excuses the certifying officer from verifying the cor 
ectness of the payments made 

Mr. Springer. Yes, but would there—would it be any more encum- 
ent upon you to certify that check than it would be to check with 
the university 
Mr. Come. Iam not sure that I follow you. 
Mr. Serincer. Would there be any greater responsibility upon you 
check, as a matter of law, to check the university merely for this 
{ tioh, 1 in there wi ula be to « heck the individual student, to see 


hether or not le had accurately certified the number of months that 
e has been in attendance / 

Mr. Come. You understand I am not attributing any desire on the 
part of any one to make these certifications other than accurate, but 
human errors creep into educational institutions Just the same as they 
do in any other business or profession, and I think that our certifying 


officer would be responsible, would have the respons! ibility, to verify 
facts, whether it would req ire a 100 percent check or not, I am 
able to say. because I am not a certifying officer. But I think 
there would be responsibility, and that there would have to be recon 

liation between the dates on which the veteran has received the pay 
ment, and the school received payment 

Mr. Sprincrer. Let me ask you this: Here is one thing that I cannot 
see, even though | am not an accountant. but we have had this thing 
before this committee at different times, but why in the world would 
there any necessity on the part of the university to certify after it 
had furnished a certificate for the month ly atte ndance, when you h: ave 
the certification of the man’s attendance? W hy do \ ou need ; any thing 
more than that? Why should the university have to certify anything 
it the dof the semester ? ; : 

Mr. Commr. Well, I ma iy that we pay them the allowances that 
were required by law for making reports to us and they are paid on 
the vouchers. And from time to time, they are verified by our finance 


] ] ] _ ] 
people when the reports are received. 


I believe. however. that they do require a substantiation of the 

vayments of the claims from the institution just the same as we get 
s from the veterans. 

I am not too well qualified to speak on the fiscal matters or as to 


the matters of the documents necessar to support the expenditures 


of Federal money. ‘The gentleman from the General Accounting Of 

or some of our people from the cinerea Office would be 
uch more able to go into the details of those requirements concern- 
the expe ndit ire of Federal] money than I am. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Whatever you do, the funds are paid out on the 
basis of two things in connection with the certificates that are made, 
one quarterly; you have paid the money out on the basis of two 
things: The student certifies that he was in attendance and the uni 
versity says he was in attendance and you cannot pay him any more 
than that. I can understand why you will not require any less than 
that; I cannot understand that after the university or the veteran 
has certified to his attendance and you have made payment, I cannot 
then understand why, at the end of the semester, it is necessary for the 
university to certify again covering the same information that you 


have for each single month that the veteran was in attendance. It 
seems to me that complies with the requirement. That is one thing 
I cannot get through my — wherein there would be a great deal 
of administrative detail in what you are going to have to do under 
this, which is exactly ind you have got to do. except perhaps you 


are going to add 4 months, Is suppose, to make up the semester and 
I take it, you would always have each individual’s files to determine 
whether or not the student has actually been in attendance with hi 
certificate on file that you paid him for that period. 

Mr. Corte. It is not always, I might say, it is not always 4 months, 
as you can realize, from the fact that there may be only a partial 
per ‘iod of the school vear. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is true whether the student certifies it or not. 

Mr. Come. Yes 

Mr. Sprincer. But you have the certification of his attendance, 

and you do not have any difficulty under that, under your operations 
today, and I cannot visualize why you could not pay the man at the 
end of the semester on the certificate when you already have the man’s 
attendance record in the certificate he has given. 

Now, if this raises any question, I would like to know about it, but 
I want to be convinced before I am willing to admit there is going 
to be a lot of administrative detail involved in this. 

Mr. Corus. I do not think there will be an awful lot of adminis 
trative detail but I do think we would have some administrative costs. 
I think I indicated that in the beginning, but there will be some. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think you are bound to have some, because you 
are going to have more certifications: you cannot get around it if 
vou have another certification, but, I do not visualize—this is in 346, 

I do not visualize that you are going to have to negotiate and de- 
termine what the costs are going to be. I can visualize something 
ibout the certification. 

Well, we will let the record stand for whatever it is on that matter. 

There is one other question I want to ask: Are there any other 
technical amendments that you can visualize that should be made 
to perfect this amendment? Either technical or substantive ? 

Mr. Comer. Mr. Chairman, we have been in a little huddle. I] 
am not prepared to say that there are not some other refinements 
that might be advantageous, although we are not too well prepared 
to give you an answer on that at this moment. I do think there 
is one thing that offers a little complexity; when we consider for 
example, a physician, under the resident program, at a hospital, 
let us say, who is training in a field of specialized medicine, has he 
been enrolled in an institution of higher learning? Ordinarily, and 
traditionally there are no such things as tuitions for any such 
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courses. We are not certain whether such teaching hospitals are 
included under the definition of institution of higher learning. I 
am not certain in my own mind; I do not know. 

There are also institutions that have been alluded to in the testi- 
mony, during the course of the discussion, that are in the twilight 
zone, between the secondary institutions and institutions of higher 
learning. Now, whether the phrase, “other similar institutions” 
proposes to take care of technical institutions and other types of 
institutions of that kind, I am not quite certain. 

Now, that is something that might be covered in the law. 

Mr. Sprincer. Suppose you write me a letter within the next few 
days, sending it to the Colonel, so we will have it on hand when we 
get ready to go into executive session. Could we have it in the next 
4or5 days 6 

Mr. Comer. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Sprincer. Before we have our executive meeting. 

Mr. CorLe, Yes. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

* > 7 > - . - 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF TH ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Training, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Sprincer: This will refer to the hearing on June 16, 1954, of the 
Subcommittee on Education and Training on H. R. 9235, 83d Congress, and 
to your request during the course thereof for suggestions from the Veterans’ 
Administration as to perfecting amendments to the bill. Your request was 
made at the conclusion of a general discussion by representatives of this agency 
concerning certain administrative problems which might be anticipated should 
the bill be enacted. In view of this context, this reply is directed to suggested 
amendments to minimize administrative problems without changing the basic 
principles of the bill. 

The report of the Veterans’ Administration on H. R. 9235 noted the fact 
that the bill would set up two systems of computing full-time and part-time 
courses, in that the present system of controlling the veteran’s education and 
training allowance in multiples of one-fourth would remain as at present, while 
the computation with respect to the proposed educational grant would be based 
upon a new criterion of credit courses. It is believed that this situation may 
be remedied and both computations placed on a single basis by deleting so 
much of the second sentence of section 235(a) as follows the word “shall” in 
line 10, page 2, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “be at the rate of 
$22.50 per month for a three-fourths time course and $15 per month for a half- 
time course as determined under the provisions of section 233.” 

Thus amended, the bill would provide for three rates for computing grants 
to the educational institutions—$30 per month for full-time courses; $22.50 
per month for three-fourths time courses, and $15 per month for half-time courses. 
This would be comparable to the provisions of section 232 (a) of the act with 
respect to the veteran’s education and training allowance. 

The determinations necessary for computing the educational grant may be 
further simplified by placing the definition of “credit courses” as contained in 
the proposed section 235 (c) on the same basis as now employed in the computa- 
tion of full-time and part-time courses with respect to the veteran’s educational 
and training allowance (sec. 233). This could be accomplished by amending 
the proposed subsection (c) (page 2, line 21; page 3, line 8) to read as follows 

“As used in this section, the term ‘credit courses’ means courses which are 
determined by the Administrator to be measurable on a standard quarter or 
semester-hour basis under the provisions of section 233 and which are offered 


at a nonprofit public or private junior college, teachers college, college, normal 
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school, professional school, university, scientific or technical school, or other 
comparable institution, at the post secondary school level.” 

It is believed that in essence the proposed revision of the definition of “credit 
courses” is consistent with the present language of H. R. 9235 as far as the type 
of course which is intended to be included. However, the proposed language 
would utilize the criterion established by, or pursuant to, section 233 for pay- 
ments both to the veteran and to the educational institution, thus eliminating 
a major complicating factor. 

By way of further explanation, it may be mentioned that courses which may 
be measured on a standard credit-hour basis have been defined by the Adminis- 
trator as those courses leading to a baccalaureate or higher degree offered by 
collegiate institutions which are members of nationally recognized accrediting 
associations and, in addition, those courses offered by collegiate institutions 
which, though not accredited by one of the associations, grant standard semester 
units of credit, not less than 40 percent of which are acceptable at full value on 
transfer for credit toward a college degree by at least 3 members of such nation- 
ally recognized accrediting associations. This permits measurement on a stand- 
ard credit-hour basis of courses which lead to an associate degree or certificate, 
provided these courses require high-school graduation for admission and a mini- 
mum of 2 full-time academic years for completion 

Moreover, the definition of courses which are susceptible to measurement on 
a credit-hour basis includes deficiency courses which a student is sometimes re- 
quired to pursue to meet certain scholastic or entrance requirements these 
courses being converted to their credit-hour equivalent by the institution. In 
addition, graduate or advanced professional courses for which credit in terms of 
eredit hours sometimes may not be given because they consist of research or a 
comparable activity are susceptible to measurement on a credit-hour basis by 
the institution certifying the credit-hour equivalent of such special courses, and, 
hence, would be within the criteria. 

Further, during the course of the hearing the representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration indicated that the amendments proposed to section 234 might 
lead to administrative difficulties since it was thought that it was not clear 
whether the educational institutions would be expected to offset certain optional 
fees against the Federal grant which the bill would provide. This matter has 
been given further consideration and as a result the Veterans’ Administration 
considers that the provisions of section 235 must be construed in relationship 
to the language contained in section 234 which refers to “the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course to pay.” It is accordingly considered by 
the Veterans’ Administration that the “partial educational cost grant” payable 
to institutions is for the purpose of defraying in whole or in part the established 
charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires students to pay. 

Under this construction an institution in which the established charges and 
fees required of all students in the course are in an amount less than $30 per 
month would not be required to apply the difference between such charges and 
the $30 per month partial educational cost grant toward other fees of an optional 
nature—for example, student activity and athletic fees or health or hospitaliza- 
tion fees for services which are available to students at their own option. Con- 
sequently, the collection of such optional fees in addition to the amount of the 
grant paid by the Veterans’ Administration would not subject the educational 
institutions to the sanctions provided in section 234. 

Pursuant to your further request it is also suggested that, should the bill be 
enacted during the current session of the Congress, it be made effective on the 
first day of the first month which begins more than 30 days after the date of its 
enactment. A longer period, say 60 days, while administratively desirable, other- 
wise, might overrun the fall enrollment schedules. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C, PALMER, 
For and in absence. 
H. V. HIGHLEy, 
1dministrator. 


Mr. Sprincer. Are there any further questions ? 

The Counset. There is one point I want to make, on the subject 
of appropriations, to clear up the record: The item, “Readjusted 
benefits for 1953 appropriation” was around $633 million; the appro- 
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priation for 1954 was some $664 million, and the estimate submitted 
for the VA for 1955 was $610 million, and the budget office cut that 
to $540 million, and the item of $387 million appears in the present 
budget. and that is the figure which w ill £0 to the White House, since 
it is in the conference report. 

Now, I think that is what Mr. Springer was trying to clear up, 

hether the reduction of the sizable figure is from $664 million down 
to $387 million—and there is no item in the 1955 appropriation for 
meeting miscellaneous benefits 

Mr. Birpsatt. No; that has been consolidated with other appropria- 
tions. 

‘he Counset. The only item for compensation and pensions that 
{ can see would be in Public Law 16. 

Mr. Birosatyi. That is right. 

The Counsen. And Public Law 550 and 346 would come under 
readjustment benefits. 

Mr. Brrpsauy. Yes, plus your loan guarantee program. 

The Counsext. Yes. That would be all-inclusive, so far as the 
education is concerned. 

Mr. Brrosauu. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. There is one other point I want to clear up: There 
are students going to college under Public Law 346, so you would 
he operating under contracts that you entered into with the colleges; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Com. They are not all under contract; there are some of them 
under contract, and there are some under what we call a statement or 
agreement as to what is customarily charged. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, those students that are being trained 
under this 346—it means that you do have a relationship with the 
institutions ? 

Mr. Corte. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. So you do have some administration ? 

Mr. Come. We do have continuing administrative responsibilities 
under Public 346, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And that administrative structure is hanging over 
from that old law? 

Mr. Com. That is correct. 

Mr. Springer. That is all, gentlemen, and we thank you for com- 
ing up. 

Mr. Brrosatz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. We will adjourn the hearings at this time until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning, at which time we will have two wit- 


=— 


nesses. 

I would like at this time to place in the record at the request of 
Mr. Teague, the ranking minority member of the committee, table 
No. 5 of a chart consisting of 3 pages, and a number of telegrams, 
which he would like to have inserted in the record. 
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(The chart and telegrams referred to follow :) 


TABLE 5.—Male nonveteran students and veteran students enrolled under Publie 
. Law 346; by year: 1947-52 


led in 





ste institutior 


N ete Vetera Nonvet Veteran 
Fall « 
1947 49. 5 49.7 50. 5 AO 
1948 5. 17.9 18.4 2.1 
1949 2 § 417.9 54.2 
. 1950 ( 14.2 18.0 55 
1951 0.9 4] 48.1 9.0 
1952 15 4( 47.7 59. 4 
1953 ; 60.1 46.7 39. 9 
e Also excludes Public Law 550 students. 


TABLE 2.—Number and percentage of male Korean veteran students and male 
nonveteran students in selected’ publicly controlled institutions; and number 
and percentage of these same groups of students in selected’ privately con- 
trolled institutions, fall 1953 





[First-time students, only; for primary comparisor id dowr 
Male Korean vé Midie ‘itotean 
erans plus male eeuieeeiadia: 2 Nonveterans 
, . terans ven . 
Type of institution nonveverans 
Number Percent Numbe I ( um be I ent 
1 2 t f 7 
Publicly controlled... - 15, 035 100 } 4.3 13, 632 ”). 7 
h) Privately controlled 10, 503 100 1, 484 14.1 9, 019 85.9 
Percent difference (a) minus (¢ 1.8 +4.8 
f ' The institutions were selected in accord with a request from Congressman 
+ The publicly controlled institutions include: University of Cal 1 (dat t-time students not 
ivailable), University of Colorado, Colorado Agricultural and Mec cal ersity of Illinois, 





Louisiana State University, University of Massachusetts, State University of Ne wk (report not yet 
received), Oregon State College, University of Oregon, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System, 
University of Texas, University of Wisconsin 
The privately controlled institutions include: Stanford University, University of Southern California 
lay division only), University of Denver, Millikin University, Tul University of Louisiana, Boston 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology (first-time students have not been reported), Syracuse 
4 University, New York University, Cornell University, Willamette University, Texas Christian University, 
Ripon College. 








48865—54——_11 
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Taste 3.—Distribution of male Korean veteran students among publicly con- 
trolled and privately controlled institutions;* and distribution of male non- 
veteran students among publicly controlled and privately controlled institu- 
tions; fall 1953 


]First-time students, only; for primary comparisons, read down[ 
I'ype of control 
First-time male students Public and private Public Private 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
(a) *‘Korean vetera 2, 887 100.0 1, 403 48. 6 1, 484 51.4 
(6) Nonveteran 22, 651 100. 0 13, 632 60. 2 9, 019 39.8 
(c) Percent difference a) minus (6 11.6 +-11.6 
rhe institutions were selected in accord with a request from Congressman Teague. 
Che publicly controlled institutions include: University of California (data for first-time students not 
available), University of Coloradc, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, University of Illinois, 


Louisiana State University, University of Massachusetts, State University of New York (report not yet 
received), Oregon State College, University of Oregon, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical college System, 
University of Texas, University of Wisconsin 

The privately controlled institutions include: Standord University, University of Southern California 
(day vision, only), University of Denver, Millikin University, Tulane University of Louisiana, Boston 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology (first-time students have not been reported), Syracuse 
University, New York University, Cornell University, Willamette University, Texas Christian University, 


Ripon College 





ATHENS, Tex., June 10, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE 
Honorable Senator, I hope that it will be possible for Congress to leave the 
Korean bill as it is written since it will be unfair to many institutions to make 


the changes that are now proposed. 
ORVAL PIRTLE, 


Henderson County Junior College. 


Paris, TeEx., June 7, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Representing organization of 31 Texas public junior colleges and Paris Junior 
College, I urge you oppose any substantial change in Public Law 550, Korean 
bill of rights. Present operation is very satisfactory from viewpoint of colleges 
and veterans. 

J. R. McLemore, 
President, Paris Junior College. 
CLARENDON, Tex., June 7, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We favor Public Law 550 as is. 
H. W. Truitt, 
President, Clarendon Junior College. 
Cisco, Tex., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives: 

Appreciate your splendid work. Urge continued efforts keeping Korean vet- 
erans’ bill 550 as it now stands. 

O. I. STAMEY, 
President, Cisco Junior College. 


San ANGELO, Tex., June 5, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE 
Am strongly opposed to amendment to Public Law 550. Urge you to oppose 


and vote against it. 
Rex JOHNSTON, 
President, San Angelo College. 





— 
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Opessa, Tex., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I urge you to oppose changing Public Law 550. We in the colleges are satisfied 
with it as it is. We think it will serve the Korean veteran better as is. 
Murry H. Fry, 
President, Odessa College. 


EDINBURG, TEx., June 4, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand amendments to Public Law 550 being considered. We are well 
satisfied with present operating and are strongly opposed to any changes requir- 
ing colleges to contract with Veterans’ Administration for payment of tuition 
by Federal Government. 

H. A. Hopees, 


Vice President, Pan-American College. 


Corpus Curisti, Tex., June 4, 1954 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request you exert every effort to defeat Springer amendment. Present system 
of financing education of Korean veterans very satisfactory, Springer amend 
ments would place colleges back in the red-tape confusing which existed under 
Public Law 346. 

E. L. HARVIN, 
President, Delmar College 


WEATHERFORD, TEx., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washinaton. D. C.: 
Urge continued resistance to amendments to Public Law 550. Have wired 
Representative Lucas and Senators Daniels and Johnson to this effect. 
VERNON D. Parrort, 
President, Weatherford College. 


TEMPLE, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Would appreciate all you can do to defeat amendment to Public Law 550. The 
amendment discriminates against public institutions. 
S. P. COWAN, 
President, Temple Junior College. 


I i 


Uva.pE, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Southwest Texas Junior College is satisfied with Public Law 550. Hope you 
will oppose any amendment. 
STERLING H. Fy, 
President Southwest Teras Junior Cellege. 
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Victoria, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
We are pleased with Public Law 550 governing Korean veterans will appreciate 
your assistance in defeating attempt to amend the law. 
J. D. Moore, 
President Victoria College. 


AMARILLO, TEX., June 4, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Request that you vote against amendment to Public Law 550 now pending in 
Congress. Public institutions of higher learning would be hurt by this change in 
payments. 

A. M. MEYER, 
President, Amarillo College. 


Wuarton, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
People of Wharton County Junior College are satisfied with Public Law 550 : 8 
as now written and will appreciate your opposition to all amendments we be- 
lieve the present law has saved the country millions of dollars it also seems fair 
to all schools. 
J. M. HopcGes, 
President, Wharton Junior College. 





Tyrer, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request your influence to defeat proposed bill changing method 
of payment for Korean veterans to aid private colleges at the expense of the 
veteran and depriving him thereby of his right of free choice. Urge that present 
plan of payment to Korean veterans for college training be continued. 

H. E. JENKINS, 
President, Tyler Junior College. 


BrRENHAM, TEX., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Blinn College is well pleased with the operation of Public Law 550. We have 
155 satisfied Korean veterans in school. We hope you will oppose all proposed 
amendments. 

Henry Boru, 
Registrar, Blinn College. . i 4 


Baytown, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Vember of Congress: 
Proposed amendment to Public Law 550, which provides for variable deductions ’ * 
from veterans allowances, is detrimental to publically supported colleges. I hope 
you can join others in seeing that it does not pass. 
GEORGE H. GENTRY, i 
President, Lee College. 
Bie Sprrne, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building: 


Howard County Junior College is well pleased with operations of Public Law 
Hhd0. Hope you will oppose any amendment to it. 


W. A. Hunt, President. 





— 
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BorcGer, Tex., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
United States House of Representatives: 
Respectively request your support to keep Korea veterans’ Public Law No. 550 
as it is now. 
J. W. DILLARD, 
Dean, Frank Phillips College. 


KiLoore, Tex., June 7, 195 4. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We request that veterans’ Korean bill remain unchanged. Pay veterans full 
amount per month and let him pay his own fees and other school expenses. 
CRUSE STARK, 
President, Kilgore College. 


BROWNSVILLE, TEx., June 7, 1954 
Representatives OLIN TEAGUE and LLOYD BENSON, 
’ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Administration Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Tex., wishes all pro- 
visions Public Law 550 remain same as in existing bill. 
Cc. J. GARLAND, President. 


BROWNSVILLE, Tex., June 7, 1904. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Administration Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Tex., wishes all pro 
visions Public Law 550 remain same as in existing bill. 
C. J. GARLAND, President, 


Mr. Sprincer. Also there will be inserted in the record a letter from 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on H. R. 9235, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SPRINGER: Attached is a statement submitted on behalf 
of the State superintendents of public instruction of all the States, Territories, 
island dependencies and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is submitted for 
the record of the hearings on H. R. 9235 to be held by your subcommittee June 
15 and 16, 1954. 

Previous commitments in the States make it impossible for me to testify in 
person. We shall appreciate it if you will enter the statement in the record. 
The State officials composing this council are vigorously opposed to H. R. 
9235 and have repeatedly expressed that opposition. The last official action was 
by the board of directors on December 3, 1953, when the council’s previous opposi- 
tion was unanimously reaffirmed. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpGar FULLER, 
Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Sprincer. Also a letter of W. A. Schiffley, legislative director, 
National Association of State Approval Agencies, together with a 
resolution passed by the annual conference of that group. 
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letter and resolution referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES, 
Columbia, S. C., June 11, 1954. 


Chairme Nuhcommittiee on Education and Training, 
l¢ s Affairs Committee, House Office Building, 
Washinoton. D. C. 
DD Mr. Sprincer: I understand that your committee will hold hearings on 


H. R. 9225 on June 15, 16, and 17. The National Association of State Approval 
Agencies has been vitally interested in the training of veterans ever since the 
passage of Public Law 550 with our experiences of the operation of Public 
Law 346 

It is our opinion that Public Law 550 is operating satisfactorily and, if allowed 
to continue, the abuses of the veteran training program under 346 will not occur. 
O ganization at its annual conference in Denver, Colo., passed resolutions 
against any change in the Public Law 550 in regards to the scholarship feature. 

At our annual conference in Wheeling, W. Va., on May 9-12, a similar resolu- 
tion was passed. This resolution I am enclosing. I am also enclosing a state- 
ment prepared by our association in regards to H. R. 9235. It is our request that 
it be incorporated in the hearings on this bill. 

During the past year I was president of this association and have followed 


the programs in the several States rather closely. At the Wheeling Conference, 
Mr. Boyd Finch, supervisor, veterans’ on-job training, State department of edu- 
cation, Little Rock, Ark., was elected president. He has concurred in the 


enclosed statement 
Assuring you that we are interested in the education of veterans and desiring 
that not one dollar of Federal funds be wasted. 
Thanking you for granting our request, I am 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. SCHIFFLEY, 
Legislative Director. 


RESO! ION LT NANIMOUSLY ADOPTI RY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROV AL 
AGENCIES, SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, AT WHEELING, W. Va., 1954 


Whereas Public Law 550, 82d Congress provided a standard monthly scholar- 
Ship to qualified veterans who desire to undertake a program of education 
and training; and 

Whereas it has been the experience of our several approving agencies that 
the standard monthly scholarship principle is operable and is highly satisfactory 
n eliminating many situations which proved detrimental to training under 
Public Law 346, 7Sth Congress : and 

Whereas an attempt will be made during the 83d Congress to enact legis- 
lation the equivalent of the so-called Springer-Nixon amendment which would 
cause the Federal Government, through the Veterans’ Administration, to again 
enter the school business: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the National Association of State Approval Agencies in annual 
conference at Wheeling, W. Va., May 12, 1954, recommend the continuation of 
the standard monthly scholarship principle of Public Law 550, 82d Congress. 


Mr. Sprincer. Also the testimony of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers on H. R. 9235, presented by Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary, to House Subcommittee on Education and Train- 
ing, June 16, 1954. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE ScHoor Orricers on H. R. 9235 
PRESENTED BY Dr. EnGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The State superintendents and State commissioners of education of all the 
State ind Territories as organized in this council strongly oppose H. R. 9235 
for the following reasons: 

1. It would establish aspects of Federal control of education involved in 
direct payments to institutions and complex procedures in accounting therefor, 
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thus reinstating situations which led to fraud and abuses under Public Law 
346 and have thus far been avoided under Public Law 550 

2. It would discriminate unjustly between veteran students studying for 
ucademic degrees and all other students, including all veteran students in trade 
schools. technical institutes, high schools, and industrial and farm training 
establishments, as well as many junior college and other college students pur- 
suing courses in colleges and universities. 

3. It would violate the basic principle of Public Law 550 that each veteran 
student should receive directly whatever funds the Federal Government can 
afford to assist in his education, and be free to choose any approved school, 
college, or training establishment without being influenced by direct Federal 
subsidies to institutions. 

4. It would unbalance distribution of veteran students among high-cost and 
moderate-cost institutions, thus upsetting the student ratios under Public Law 
550 which studies show is about the same for veteran and nonveteran students 
in the several types of institutions. We oppose Federal financial subsidies 
favoring high-cost institutions which will upset the balance achieved through 
the present freedom and competition in higher education. 

5. It would provide direct Federal aid to sectarian institutions, which is 
not in accord with sound educational policy and is of doubtful constitutionality. 

6. It would multiply administrative difficulties and expenses for both the 
State approval agencies and the Veterans’ Administration. In addition, the 
direct additional Federal cost is estimated to be between $60 million and $100 
million annually. We believe there are several other more serious educa- 
tional needs which should have prior claim to such Federal funds, if such 
amounts can be made available for education. 


Mr. Serincer. Also statement by the National Association of State 
Aproval Agencies on H. R. 9235. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES ON 
H. R. 9235 


Tne National Association of State Approval Agencies is a national organiza- 
tion composed of the State approval agencies of the States and Territories who 
are charged with the responsibility of approving educational institutions and 
training establishments under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, and Public Law 
550, S2d Congress. The authority and responsibility for a State-approving 
agency is described in these laws. The Governors of the respective States and 
Territories are charged with the responsibility of designating the State agency 
which will perform the approval function. In most instances, these functions 
are performed by the State department of education. For instance, in the State 
of Illinois, the home State of the subcommittee chairman, the approval program 
is operated by the State department of public instruction and is known as “insti- 
tutional approvals for veterans’ training.’ The agricultural program is operated 
by the State board for vocational education. Both agencies have offices in Spring- 
field, Ill. In the State of Indiana, the authority for approval of veterans’ train- 
ing is vested in the State department of veterans’ affairs. In Texas, the Texas 
education agency has been designated as the State approval agency. In New 
York, the State department of public instruction handles institutional approvals, 
and in California approvals are made by the bureau of readjustment education 
of the State department of education. In South Carolina, the division of veterans’ 
education of the State department of education handles approvals. The State 
approval agencies which make up the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies are in day-to-day contact with the operation of the veterans’ education 
and training program, 

Our organization supported the principle of a scholarship payment made 
directly to the veteran when Public Law 550 was under consideration and has 
reaffirmed its position each year since the passage of the act. We have had 
an opportunity to witness firsthand the great variety of problems which grew 
out of the administration of the World War II program as a result of the 
financial relationship between the Veterans’ Administration and educational 
institutions. At the present time, many of the State departments of educa- 
tion are involved in controversies with the Veterans’ Administration growing 
out of inadequate regulations, ambiguous contracts, and misunderstandings 
surrounding payments made to State educational institutions for the training 
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of veterans. We believe that the present program under Public Law 550 is 
operating very satisfactorily, with a minimum amount of trouble for educational 
institutions, the Veterans’ Administration, and the veteran himself. We can 
see no justification for the changes proposed by H. R. 9235, but we can forsee 
a great many problems and difficulties if the bill is passed. I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly some of these problems. 


A financial relationship between VA and educational institutions would be 
recreated. 

Under the present program, the educational institution has no financial deal- 
ings directly with the Veterans’ Administration, with the exception of collec- 
tion of $1 per month per student provided in the law for the filing of certain 
reports necessary for the Veterans’ Administration in the administration of 
the act. All payments are made directly to the veteran and he assumes re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of his own affiairs on identically the same basis 
as the nonveteran student. 

It has always been our objective to see that the veteran is treated identically 
as the nonveteran and this has been accomplished under Public Law 550. One 
of the results of this plan has been a great curtailment of waste in the pur- 
chase of books, tools, and supplies, since obviously the veteran will not pur- 
chase anything that he does not absolutely need. Another good effect has been 
the curtailment of inflationary trends in tuition charges. A tremendous ex- 
pense has been eliminated by doing away with the detailed records which were 
kept by schools, the vouchering process has been eliminated, the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration is no longer required to audit vouchers and process them for pay- 
ment, and the need for extensive audits and contractual relationships no longer 
exists During the World War II program, we spent literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars on these activities. These administrative problems have 
been eliminated by Public Law 550, with the result that the progrram is far 
more satisfactory to the States, the veteran, and the Veterans’ Administration. 

The proposed amendment which would provide for tuition payments directly 
to educational institutions would necessitate many of these undesirable activi- 
ties. It would be necessary for the school to keep detailed attendance records, 
prepare vouchers for submission to the Veterans’ Administration, the VA 
would be required to process these vouchers and maintain separate accounts 
for each trainee, the school would ultimately be required to submit to audits 
by either the Veterans’ Administration or the General Accounting Office, and 
would be liable for any overpayments which may have occurred as a result of 
errors or misunderstandings. The amendment does not specifify that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would be required to negotiate a contract to cover these 
payments, but neither does it preclude a contract. It is our opinion that the 
Veterans’ Administration would be required to negotiate contracts under which 
payments would be made to protect the interests of the Federal Government. 
The Veterans’ Administration attempted for a time under Public Law 346 to 
make payments by regulation without a contractual agreement. This arrange- 
ment proved most unsatisfactory to both the Veterans’ Administration and edu- 
eational institutions. 

Public educational institutions have always been sensitive to purse-string con- 
trol by the Veterans’ Administration. Publie Law 550 has eliminated this area 
of contention. Weare very much opposed to returning to an arrangement where 
the Veterans’ Administration can dictate policy to the school through the medium 
of financial control 


The amendment is discriminatory betiveen veterans and hetiveen schools 


H. R. 9235 proposes that colleges and universities receive $30 per month for 
each veteran attending a full-time course. The payment is restricted to credit 
courses. The relative benefit derived by the veteran and the school depends on 
the amount of tuition charge of the school. After the $30 has been credited 
against the tuition obligation of the veteran, the school is permitted to retain 
the difference. Therefore, in a school which charges no tuition rate, the school 
would benefit solely from the $30 tuition payment—and there are a substantial 
number of such schools in this country. In the case where the tuition charge 
is $20 a month, the veteran would benefit by $20 a month and the school would 
benefit by $10 a month. Where tuition charges are $380 a month or more, the 
school derives no direct benefit, but the veteran would benefit by $30 a month. 
In other words, we would have extreme situations, where some veterans derived 
$30 a month benefit more than others and other instances where schools received 
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the entire $30, while other educational institutions received none. This system 
would result in about half of the educational institutions in the country receiv- 
ing more tuition for the veteran student than they charge the nonveteran student. 
Members of the commitee will recall that such a proposal was incorporated in 
the original draft of Public Law 550. A great deal of objection was raised to 
this proposal and it was deleted from the bill. 

Not only does the amendment discriminate between veterans going to colleges 
and between different colleges, but also it is grossly discriminatory against those 
veterans attending educational institutions below the college level. We find 
that there is a misconception that most veterans go to college. This, of course, 
is not true. During the World War II program, more veterans attended schools 
below the college level than went to college. In April 1954, there were 189.933 
veterans enrolled in institutions of higher learning and 101,644 veterans enrolled 
in schools below the college level. In all types of training below the college level, 
there were 165,293 veterans enrolled. The amendment proposes to benefit the 
189,000 veterans enrolled in institutions of higher learning and excludes the 
165,000 veterans enrolled in programs of education and training below the college 
level. There is no justification for such discrimination. We believe that Public 
Law 550 is correct in its approach to the problem. All veterans are presumed to 
have equal entitlement based on their service and each veteran receives identi- 
cally the same amount of support from his Government. He is permitted to 
choose any educational institution for which he is qualified. There certainly 
is no justification for discriminating against the veteran who chooses to go to 
high school, vocational schools, or technical institutions, while an additional 
$30 a month is paid in behalf of the college veteran. 

When earlier versions of the amendment now under consideration were pro- 
posed, it was argued that a change in Public Law 550 was needed, since the act 
was causing an unfair distribution of students between public and private schools 
Proponents of the amendment have now been forced to abandon that argument, 
since it has been conclusively demonstrated by the Office of Education survey 
that the payment of an equal scholarship to all veterans is having absolutely 
no effect on distribution of students between low-cost and high-cost schools. As 
a matter of fact, the Office of Education survey shows that when all types of 
veterans, both full-time and part-time, were considered, the private schools were 
actually 0.6 percent ahead in recruiting Korean veterans. 

It is our understanding that the proponents of the amendment have now 
abandoned this argument in favor of an argument that the present education 
and training program is unfair in that it does not give the Korean veteran as 
much as the World War II veteran received. We are in daily contact with 
all types of educational institutions and veterans and do not believe this argu- 
ment to be justified. The education and training allowance payable under 
Public Law 550 was obtained by taking average costs from World War II 
experience; therefore, on the average, the Korean veteran receives as much 
assistance as the World War II veteran. I believe this statement will be borne 
out if an examination is made of the annual unit cost of the program in budget 
submissions by the Veterans’ Administration. There is no doubt, however, that 
tremendous amounts of money have been saved by the Federal Government 
and educational institutions by eliminating waste in tool, book, and supply 
procurement and greatly reducing administrative costs. 

The cost of the amendment is excessive 

We understand that it has been estimated that the first year’s cost of the 
amendment if passed as now written, applying only to colleges and universities, 
would be about $60 million. The cost would increase if all veterans in schools 
below the college level. In this case, the cost would probably exceed $100 
million a year. We are concerned with this unnecessary increase in cost. We 
are convinced that the basic purposes of the act will not be served, yet the 
financial burden on the taxpayers will be greatly increased. 

Our association appreciates the opportunity of making our views on this 
important piece of legislation known. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. A. SCHIFFLEY, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. Sprincer. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:50 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Friday, June 18, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND TRAINING 

OF THE CoMIUITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

’ The subcommittee met at 10:06 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
356, Old House Office Building, Hon. William L. Springer, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The subcommittee will come to order. Show the 
hearing called to order at 10: 06 today. 

The first witness is Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, president, College of 
St. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF REV. VINCENT J. FLYNN, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE 
OF ST. THOMAS, ST. THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY, ST. PAUL, 
MINN, 


Father Firynn. My name is ee J. Flynn. I am the president 
of the College of St. Thomas, Thomas Military Academy in St. 
Paul, Minn. Iam here asa niet of a committee appointed i in Jan- 
uary 1953 to represent the Association of American Colleges. 
The Association of American Colleges comprises 703 colleges and 
departments of liberal arts in large universities. To give you some 
notion of the extent of our membe rship, I should like, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, to insert in the record the names of the officers of the associ- 
ation for 1954-55 
: President: R. H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice president: Joseph R. N. Maxwell, president, Boston College. 
Treasurer: J. Ollie Edmunds, president, Stetson University. 
Executive directors: Guy E. Snavely and Theodore A. Distler. 
Executive director emeritus: Robert L. Kelly, Claremont, Calif. 
Board of directors (additional members): Arthur G. Coons, pres- 
ident, Occidental College; William W. Whitehouse, president, Al- 
bion College; G. D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyoming; 
and Frank Hugh Sparks, president, Wabash College. 

I should like to make a brief informa] statement, if I may, at first, 
and then I shall be glad to answer any questions that I can. 

First of all, I should say that this Association of American Colleges 

: broadly representative of our education in the United States. Our 
natok does not include the teachers’ colleges, nor the junior 
colleges, but it includes the liberal arts colleges and, as I said before, 
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the departments of liberal arts in the big universities, almost all of 
them. 

Now, our committee has been given a mandate by the association 
to support some sort of amendment to the existing so-called Korean 
veterans’ legislation, something resembling the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Springer at the present. 

Ot these 703 members in our association, I suppose about 400 of 
lem are church-related colleges, and my chief interest is, I may say 
very frankly, in the religious and moral education of our youth. 

When I first thought of studying to be a minister in the Christian 
chuch, I thought of my work as a parish priest, but later on I got into 
~ held of e manainan and I have spent nearly all of my priestly career 
in the field of Christian education. And in this field I have found 
a great deal of satisfaction because I have felt that it was extremely 
important for the welfare of this country to bring up succeeding gen- 
erations of young men and young women who were imbued with reli- 
gious ideals. I have found that the college as well as the church is 
a very important instrument in the religious education of our young 
peop le. 

Now, I have felt that the legislation now in existence has tended 
to bru hg our young people into the pub lic, non-chuch related institu- 
tions rather than into private, church-related institutions. 

Now, I “izes no criticism at all to make of the public institutions. 
By their very nature they cannot do very much, although most of 
them try as best as they can, to inculcate religious and spiritual ideals. 
But because in the United States we have pretty generally agreed on 
the proposition of separation of chuch and state, you cannot do a great 
deal to promote religious education in our public institutions. 

If, as I think, the arguments proposed by my colleagues sustain the 
view that the present ve terans’ le eis: ation tends - invite the veteran 
to go to the public non-church-related colleges, then I think we are 
losing a force of morality and religious idealism which our country 
‘an ee ene seee 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I am very grateful 
to you for your interest in sup pba. i it amendment which will do 
1 good deal to redress the balance of what I think is a present and 
unfortunate situation. 

I may add that I am making no brief for any particular form of 
religi us educa tion. 

In this asso lati lon of ours, the four hundred odd colleges that are 
church-related comprise the Lutherans, the Methodists. the Catholics, 
the Bapt sts, and the Presbyterians, and all of the other church- 
related colleges. 

Im ly say that my Protestant colleagues there who are in the oreat 
majority did me a great honor a few years ago of electing me presi- 
dent of this association; that I have come to have increasing respect 
for these Protestant friends and colleagues of mine and for the reli- 
gious ideals for which they st: and. 

It is our feeling that this Nation at present is standing in oreat 
peril, and that all of us ought to rally around the common religious 
principles to which we all adhere. 

We feel that we have much more in common than most of us real- 
ized, that it is time for us to unite our forces in the face of the great 
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evils, moral, spiritual, and physical, and form a common front against 
these evils. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that it is our feeling that 
the present legislation quite unwittingly, since we know that it was 
arrived at after careful study, after long months of study, but quite 
unwittingly it is hurting the moral and spiritual fabric of our country. 
That is the main point which I should like to make. 

Now, if there are any specific questions which I can answer, I shall 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Father Flynn, I would like to mention that Congress 
man Eugene McCarthy of St. Paul mentioned you to me both last 
year and this year. 


I would like to ask you about this aspect of the problem. There has 
been some testimony here that this measure establishes certain dis- 
parities among categories of veterans, and the most obvious one is 
between a veteran who wants to take a vocational or trade course 1n 


a profit-making institution and a veteran who seeks a college i vel 


course. Now, what justifications can you think of for that difference 
in treatment ? 

Father Frynn. Well, [ heard the testimony y yest rday on that point 
and I should like to put it this way. I think that, in the first place, 
the trade schools have answered to the question pretty we et by saying 
that they are profitmaking institutions and do not need : he Ip. 

In the second place I should like to say that our ict start out 
with a compl tely different philosop r Our colleges have never been 
profitmaking institutions. Our colleges have started out with the idea 
that they are going’ to try to provide an education for as many young 


men and women as possible. They started out by begging money right 
and left for buildings and then for endowments. Then they charge the 
student fees, but they never make any money. They never make any 
profit. The student never pays the full cost of his tuition 

Now, the young man who is gome to become a radio techn! an ol 
something of that sort goes to one of these schools. He paysa fee. He 
learns his trade or whatever it is, and the man operating the schoo 
makes a legitimate promt, and we have no quarrel with that, but that 
is quite different from the philosophy be hind the colleg , pul slic o1 
private. I unwittingly omitted the public institutions ther re in speak 
ing about begging for money for buildings, but public institutions are 
essentially the same thing. They get the money from the taxpayers, 


the money for ope rating the budget. comes from the taxpayel ind a 
comparatively small part of it comes from fees. 

Therefore, I think that there is ample justification for trying to 
help the veteran who is to get his college education a little more than 
the one who is going to an institution that can pay its own way. Does 
that take care of it ? 

Mr. Hacen. Well, of course, that is a valid argument to me. but the 
theory in retort would be that this is not a program of help to educa 
tional institutions but to help veterans. 

So using that theory, I would have to seek some reason for a dif 
ference based on a difference in the veterans rather than a differencé 
in the type of institution. 
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[ was wondering if you could advance any reasons why we should 
do it on the theory that this isa program not for educational institu- 
tions, but a program for veterans / 

Father Fiynn. Well, I am very glad to speak to that point, Mr. 
Hagen. I have heard the remark made in the hearings several times 
that this was a program to help the veterans and not the institutions. 
Actually, the proposed Springer amendment won’t help the private 
institutions at all. In fact, it adds an additional burden to the private 
institutions. If I was smart I would really oppose this measure be- 
cause the more veterans I get at $30 a month, the more time I have to 
spend pounding the pavement begging money to take care of them. 
Our tuition at St. Thomas and St. Paul is $450 a year so that if we get 
$270 for a veteran he either has to make it up or I have to make it up. 
So that, the more veterans we get at $270 a year, the more headaches 
I have, and that is common throughout the country. It all goes back 
to the basic question: why in the world did the Methodists and the 
Lutherans and the Catholics and the rest of them start the colleges in 
the first place? They were just adding to their burdens. 

Now, I know that historically the private colleges came first and 
the public institutions came later to try to take care of those that 
the private institutions could not take care of, but our college was 
started after the University of Minnesota was started. All but one 
of the private colleges in Minnesota was started after the university, 
if lam ae mistaken, and they were built at the expense of God-fearing 
peop le who thought that the re ligious education of the youngsters was 
a matter of prime importance. 

So, actually, as I say, this is not a heip to us. If we were smart, 
as I say, we would not try to expand our facilities to take care of 
the future students. We would not try to get more veterans in. We 
would say, “Let them go to the university,’ but, that, of course, would 
be fatal to our original purpose. 

Mr. Hacen. In. other words, if you were motivated purely by eco- 
nomic considerations, you would not be here ? 

Father Fiynn. No; I would not be here at all. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I just wanted to point this out, and you might 
have some comment on it, to show you the temper of the present 
Congress. Of course, it can be changed. For example, last year they 
knocked down on this amount of fee that colleges can charge for 
reports. That is just a minor item but it shows how petty this thing 
gets. 

Father Fiynn. It was knocked down from $1.50 to $1, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes, and presently the Veterans’ Administration is 
closing hospital beds over an anticipated 1955 budget deficit of $6 
million which on the advice of the Bureau of the Budget it did not 
request for the coming year. I believe they did not request it or the 
Appropri: itions Committee decided that the »y did not need it. So that 
there is a large financial problem there. 

I was going to ask this question of you. Do you think that a veteran 
who has an economic prob lem, aside from his tuition requirement, 
has a better chance of success in your school than he would have at 
a public institution? In other words, is there more paternalism in 
your attitude toward him, do you make opportunities available to him 
to take care of his family bette r, and so forth ? 
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Father Fiynn. Well, I am not very sure that I can answer that 
except to say that in general in a small institution the student has 
a better chance of knowi ing the administration, knowing the faculty. 
[ was just trying to compare ourselves with the University of Minne- 
sota, of which I am a graduate, incidentally. All I can say is that 
we try to do the best job we can for the veteran. We have 40 housing 
units on the campus and we have a man whose job it is to get employ- - 
ment for students who are now in school and to get them jobs after 
they leave the institutions. He even helps alumni. But I would not 
like to make any invidious comparison. I think that the University 
of Minnesota has a similar service. Whether they do a better job 
than we do, I do not know. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have resident dormitories ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Hacen. You do not insist that your students live in them if they 
can live more cheaply elsewhere / 

Father Fiynn. No, we do not. As a matter of fact, we have more 
students living off the campus than on the campus. We are rather 
short of residential fac ilities; we are in a residential neighborhood 
where there are rather nice houses and some of the youngsters choose 
to live off campus. We try to take care of the freshmen and try to 
give them preference because we feel that the freshmen need that 
community life more than anybody else. After they get on their feet 
they can live off campus more ¢ asily. 

Mr. Hagen. Fathet Flynn, do you believe that this relatively 
modest increment to the tuition would increase the number of GI’s 
choosing your institution as compared to a public institution ? 

Father Fuynn. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you think that the more modest tuition contribu- 
tion created by this bill as compared to Public Law 346 would create 
the same wide difference in choice of institutions? It is only a half- 
way step. Do you think that the rather modest increases in this pro- 
posal would cause a greater choice of private versus public education ? 
Sometimes a difference of degree amounts to a difference in kind, and 
in this case it might not engender the same degree of selectivity by 
students. 

Father Firynn. Yes, I do think, Mr. Hagen, that it would cause 
a slight increase in our institution, but only a slight increase. We are 
an urban institution and situated in the community of almost a million 
people and, like Syracuse University, we have our share of veterans 
now. We might get a few more, but as has been pointed out before, it 
is the small liberal arts colleges out in the country that do not get 
what we would consider the normal share of veterans: In Minnesota, 
for example, Carleton and St. Olaf which are 40 miles away from the 
Twin Cities; and St. Mary’s at Winona; and St. John’s at Collegeville; 
Gustavus Adolphus, 60 miles away from the Twin Cities. It is these 
institutions, which incidentally have been the backbone of our gen- 
eral liberal arts program, that will not get the veterans. There are 
no job opportunities in these small towns. The job opportunities are 
hard enough even in the big cities, but in the small towns, they are 
almost nonexistent, and they are the ones that will suffer. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, that leads to this question. Do you think that 
these colleges can get along without veterans? In other words, is 
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this veteran population a major aspect of their financial difficulty it 
they have one? 

Father Ftynn. Oh, I think they will get along all right. They are 
all in trouble, or most of them. Getting veterans at $270 a year will 
not help any of them but, of course, we look at this thing as some- 
thing of a long-range problem. 

If it were for the veterans, for 2 or 3 years, we would not be bother- 
ing about this at all, I think, but we are looking at a whole pattern 
f American education. If every able-bodied male and some females 
are to be veterans from now on in for the next 20 or 30 years, we hate 
to see the tendency develop to have them all bypass their old church- 
related colle Ss 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, the real issue is that you understand- 
ably, from your standpoint, at least, feel that the quality of training 
and character of training, that you provide is much better than ob 
tainable elsewhere, and you do not want to see a Government pro- 
gram which would interfere with the natural choice / 

Father Fiynn. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all 

Mr. Sprrncer. In speaking here today, Father Flynn, I take it 
that you represent all of the Catholic colleges of America 4 

Father Frynn. Well, I have no specific mandate to speak for all 
of the Catholic colleges. It is pretty hard to get them all to agree on 


Mr. Sprinecer. Do you think you speak for fhe great majority of 
them 7 

Father Frynn. Oh, yes, I do: I speak also for the great majority 
of all other church-related colleges. I was put on the original com- 


mittee along with a couple of Methodists, one from Syracuse and one 


from the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Sprincer. The reason I asked that question is that I have my- 
self talked with ‘quite a few other presidents of Protestant denomina- 
tional colleges. In addition I have had a tremendous amount of 
corre pondence from them through some other connections which I 
have. I have had correspondence as recently as last week with Father 
Hesburgh, just before he went out of the country, on this particular 

utter and also I believe with the president of Seattle University 
which I believe is one of your colleges. 

Father Furynn. It isa Jesuit college. 

Mr. Sprrncer. However, the reason I asked you specifically is be- 
cause I wanted this record to show, without any equivocation, exactly 
where vou felt the Catholic colleges and universities stood on this 
partic ular question. You are probably familiar, are you not, Father 
Flynn, with a great many other denominational colleges in the Middle 
West, and I am talking about that particularly in the areas of the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and that area ? 

Father Fitynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you had a chance to talk with people in those 
universities about their particular problems from time to time? 

Father Frynn. Yes. As a matter of fact, we have had a meeting 
of the Council of Minnesota Colleges which is the private colleges of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Serrncer. About when was that? 

Father Frynn. Oh, about 2 or 3 months ago. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Would you just give the gist of what was said at 
that meeting with reference to this particular plan that we have in 
this amendment. 

Father Frynn. Well, I must say that we just discussed the matter 
We had been discussing it for the last couple of years. I must say that 
everybody was In agreement that we should work for something of 
this sort, without going into details. I may say too that 1 was in your 
own State, Mr. Congressman, on the campus of Illinois Wesleyan, only 
8 or 6 weeks ago, al id 1 gave a convocation address there, and spoke Lo 
the president of the institution about it, and the opinion has been, , 
should say, almost unanimous. Occasionally someone brings up 
objection, but with 700 institutions involved -* op position has es on 
very, very insignificant. And this point, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
should like to insert in the record a list of a of educational 
associations which have, according to the American Council on Edu 
cation, bulletin of June 10, 1954, as the result of a poll on Public Law 
550 amendment, come out in favor of this sort of legislation. 

First of all the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education: secondly, the American Association of Colleges for 
Pharmacy ; American Association of Theological Schools; that is 
th organization which takes in the Protestant theological schools 
Association of American Colleges; that, of course, is the organiza 
tion that |] represent 5 the Bureau of Professional Education and 
Colleges of the American Osteopathic Association; the Educational 
Records Bureau which is at Princeton, as you know, and makes up 
all of these complicated tests for the whole country ; the Jesuit 
Edueational Association ; the Jesuits control a great many of the 
Catholic colleg in the country, as you know. The National 
Catholic Resattation. National Council of Teachers of Enelish: 
National League for Nursing; Southern Regional Educational 
Board: Teaching Films Custodians, Ine.; and the United States 
National Student Association. 

Now, all of these organizations and all of these educational asso- 
ciations, and this just came to me recently, have endorsed our 
program. 

Mr. Sprincer. Father Flynn, how many veterans do you have at 

Thomas? 

Father Fiynn. We have about 120 veterans at St. Thomas. 

Mr. Serincer. How many of these veterans work ? 

Father Frynn. I am sorry, sir, I cannot answer that, but I do 
know that most of them work. 

Mr. Springer. Your chances for job opportunities are greater in 
St. Paul than they would be in a great many communities where you 
have a small denominational college ? 

Father Fiynn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. You feel that the great real danger overall, as I 
get it, is as to what will happen to the small college in the rural area, 
chiefly, is that correct ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sprincer. This is not right on this point, but I am very 
anxious to have it. I want to review just, say, the last 20 years. 
Do you feel that the attitude of the Federal Government gener: ally 
has been more fr iendly to public education than to private education ? 


4{8865—54——_12 
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Father Firynn. In the last 20 years? 

Mr. Sprincer. Or if there has been any trend going back further 
than that, I would like to know about it. 

Father Frynn. Well, I have not noticed any particularly un- 
friendly attitude on the part of the Federal Government toward the 
private institutions. I go back simply to the days of the war, and 
our college had a unit of the naval training program, the V-12 and 
V something else. We trained fliers and gave the first couple of 
years of instructions to staff officers. It seems to me that the Govern- 
ment was quite as cooperative with the private institutions as the 
public at that time, and in the legislation enacted for the veterans 
after World War II. Public Law 346 and the rehabilitation law, we 
were all treated in the same way. 

This seems to me to be something of a new trend. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this. Were you familiar with the 
people selected from colleges to do war work ¢ 

Father Fiynn. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Were you familiar with the situation in World 
War II of the university people that were selected to come to Wash- 
ington to do work in the Federal Government ? 

Father Ftynn. No, sir; Iam not. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Well, I do not think it would be fair to pursue that 
if you are not familiar with that situation. 

I take it that one of the overriding questions in this legislation is 
whether or not the veteran population is likely to be a long-time 
problem ? 

Father Fiynn. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. If it is, you are most anxious to be sure that there is 
no legislation on the books which is likely to drive the trend toward 
the public school by virtue of an economic problem ? 

Father Firynn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, 2 years ago when the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Mr. MeGrath, a very well-known and scholarly man in his field, 
testified before the Senate subcommittee I was present at that time and 
the question of Federal scholarships was discussed. I remember very 
distinctly the questions asked by Senator Pastore at that time as to 
when he expected to come forward with a recommendation for Federal 
scholarships, which was something brand new to me and something 
which I had heard nothing about. It was apparently something that 
Senator Pastore knew about, some legislation which he expected the 
Commissioner of Education to come forward with sometime. 

I think the record can speak for itself, but I think I am quoting Mr. 
McGrath almost verbatim when I say that he said, “We have that in 
mind and are now preparing it.” If that were to follow in the wake 
of a pattern set up under this legislation it would present your de- 
nominational college or any private college with a very serious 
problem / 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Especially if it followed a pattern where the scholar- 
ship was less than the cost to the university which he attended. 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. If the scholarship was equal to the cost in any uni- 
versity that he selected, your problem would then be removed: would 
it not ¢ 
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Father Fiynn. Well, the financial problem would be removed. 

Mr. Srrincer. If that legislation was passed on the cost of educa- 
tion at the particular university, the customary and usual cost, your 
problem would be substantially removed ; would it not ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir, financially. 

Mr. Springer. Whether it be under a Federal scholarship grant of 
an outright grant or whether it be of a grant of subsistence or tuition, 
if that grant equaled the cost at that university, your problem would 
be removed 4 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. As long as the Federal grant under the program is 
less than the cost of education at the particular university chosen, you 
have a serious problem here in the question of a trend to the school 
with the lesser cost by virtue of the person who chooses because of the 
economic situation 4 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir, Mr. Springer. On that same testimony, 
I will let the record stand and I am not going to contradict the record 
but it is there and can be read. In that testimony Senator Pastore, 
I remember particularly, emphasized that there was a large group of 
boys in America which he felt were not getting educational opportuni 

ties by virtue of the fact that there was a financial shorte ge in these 
particular boys’ homes. And that was a group of boys which he ex- 
pected to reach. I come back again to the point that if that is the type 
of program that is to be set up for a Feder al scholarship program 
your problem is even more emphasized than it would be if it were a 
Federal scholarship based upon the opportunity generally with the 
population. 

Father Fiynn. Yes, I would agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Springer. It would be natural, would it not, through your ex- 
perience, that a boy coming from a poor home with the lack of the 
financial background would be more likely to select the institution 
that would follow the general economic pattern and hachuvoend that 
he had in hisown home? That would be a question of economy ; would 
it not ? 

Father Firynn. Yes, that financial consideration would be very 
important. 

Mr. Sprincer. It would be only more emphasized in that kind 
of boy, more so than it would be if he came from a home with, let us 
say, an average income or one a little above average / 

Father Firynn. That is right. 

Mr. Springer. What is your position at this time, Father Flynn, 
in the Association of American Colleges ? 

Father Fiynn. Well, I am simply a retired board member and 
retired president of the association. 

Mr. Sprtncer. For many years past though you have been talking 
yourself with presidents of land-grant colleges, have you not, on vari- 
ous educational problems ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, ingleed. 

Mr. Srertncer. Have you had an opportunity to talk with any, or 
any number of land-grant presidents or executives who were in the 
position to determine the policy with reference to this particular 
pepe which is under consideration ? 

Father Ftynn. Yes. Asa matter of fact, not long a ag » T ealled on 
President Morrill of the University of Minnesota, Mr. J. R. Morrill. 
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I brought with me the pres dent of Carleton College, a Congrega- 
tional institution, and the president of St. Olaf, and we discussed this 
whole business with Mr. Morrill. 

At first he had been supporting the original legislation as now 
written but after we had a little visit with him he said “Well, it 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference to us. If you people feel that 
way about it. I will go along with you,” in effect. 

Nov 7 Mr. Mori 1] had bee) : | think. very influential in getting sup- 
port for the legislation currently in force. but after we talked to him 
about it he seeme quite w illine to go along with our proposal. 


Mr. Sprincer. Was that this amendment or the old amendment ? 


\ 

Father Ftynn. That was tl amendment. As a matter of fact, 
we did not go to detail in discu ng just exactly the terms of the 
aimnenament I think it was actu lly before you had drawn up this 

nendment, but we jus sp ke about the general proposition of mak- 
ing { d of amendment 

It een ] ted out to me it I do have ar official position with 
the Association of American Colleges that I had forgotten about for 
the moment [I am one of the representative of the Association of 
American ( olleges to the National Commission on Accrediting. 

This is a body of men, I think 48 in number, who are studying the 


whole question of the accrediting of colleges and universities in this 
country, and I am one of the 6 representatives of our association on 
that board, just to make it complete. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you talked with the president of any other 
land-grant college or institution with reference to this matter 

F ither Ky YNN. I don’t recall any other. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Have you iny further questions ¢ 


Mr. Hacen. I have a couple of questions which I would appreciate 
your answering, and which Iw uld also appreciate having answered by 
the eceed ng witnesses, I believe there is a repre sentative of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration here, too. 
| thi k we are ovel look ng something here. 
No. 1: Here is my ass Imption of facts: Th: 
rates are higher than the public schools’ ? 
Father Fiynn. About three times as much, I should think. 
Mr. H AGEN. My second assul iption al d I know it to be true, is 


t your undergraduate 


that even the public schools charge a substantial rate for graduate 
school atte dance. ; 

Father Fiynn. They charge something. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I know that at the University of California, for 


example, the law school tuition isa substantial amount. and the medical 


I would assume that the proporti n between your rates 
and theirs maintains itself into the graduate field? You start at a 
higher level and go to a higher level in your graduate schools. Do you 
have graduate schools ? 

Father Frynn. No, sir: we have no eraduate school. 

Mr. Hacen. Wouldn't that be a reasonable assumption, that the 
dispa1 ity would remain in the graduate level ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, sir; the graduate and professional level. Iam 
sure that if you go to the Harvard Medical School that your fee would 
be even higher there than at the State university medical school. 
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Mr. Hagen. Inasmuch as you are operating in the graduate area 
where the financial considerations are very important, because of the 
actual monetary increase in most instances, and also the probability 
that the student is more likely to have family obligations, would you 
say—and I would also like to have succeeding witnesses comment upon 
this—that the present program would have more impact with respect 
to graduate students'than with respect to undergraduate students ? 

Father Fiynn. I must say, sir, that I had not thought much about 
that problem. It certainly would have a serious impact on the prob- 
lem of the graduate student and the professional student, although I 
am told that, for example, a medical student, if he makes good the 
first year, can always get some doctor to back him for the rest of his 
career. There are these varying factors that enter into it. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, you have a factor on the other side. You 
probably have a more mature individual who would weigh the quality 
of this choice more in general terms, rather than economic. That 
may be a counterfactor. 

I am wondering if anyone present, either you or a witness succeed- 
ing you, has any comment on that? 

This thought occurred to me and I would like comment from suc- 
ceeding witnesses on this also. We have been talking about these 
statistics, for example, and it would occur to me that it might be very 
easy to determine whether something in the nature of the Springer 
amendment would have caused a change in the selection by the student 
of the school they are attending or would attend. That is, if the 
Veterans’ Administration were authorized to do it, and there was no 
disagreement from your people, they could send out a questionnaire to 
the students now in attendance and ask them about this. 

We would have ot divorce this idea of increasing their allowance 
directly, which we do in the Springer bill, but put it on the basis of 
merely a partial additional payment of their tuition in an amount 
equivalent to the Springer proposal. 

W ould that be objectionable to your people ? 

Father Fiynn. I am sure it would not. 

Mr. Hagen. That would be a very easy way to find out, in my opin- 
ion, and we would not have to t: alk about ve neral statistics. 

Father Fiynn. Yes. Asa matter of fact, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges did send out such a questionnaire, and I stand under cor- 
rection here, but it seems to me there was 71 percent. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, the result of a poll will sometimes depend 
on who is taking it and there is a little sugar to the veteran in this 
Springer proposal. We would have to eliminate the direct sugar 
which he is going to get under this proposal and put it purel vy on the 
basis of picking up the tuition costs with a commensurate reduction 
in his slewaaes., put it baldly on that basis and see what the results 
would be if we were authorized to conduct such a poll. I think we 
could quickly find out whether the choices of institutions would be 
different or would have as different. 

Father Frynn. Well, I am sure that our association would have 
no objection to that at sil It would see that it is a little late in the 
day for that thing now. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, Father Flynn, we might in this committee, ap- 
prove this proposal. It is a distinct possibility. Then we have to get 
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by the Rules Committee, which is sometimes very difficult, and then 
it has to pass the Senate. I am just thinking of the future. I am 
not predicting, but 1 would Say that the pros pects of this proposal 
having ultimate passage into law are very rocky, because, as I men 
tioned, there was the $1.50 fee cut to $1 and this going to cost $70 


million. 
Father Frynn. I am not the sort of man to speak lightly of $70 
million. As a matter of fact on occasion I have been known to shout 


for economy in, Government, but in this matter I think that, if this 
does not sound too platitudinous, the education of our young people 
is something that we can invest quite a lot of money in. I do not 
like to suggest that we skip buil ling another battleship or another 
airplane, but this is something which I do hope I am not mistaken 
in thinking that if we train our young people technically and every 
other way that we are doing about as much for the defense of our 
country as in any other way that I can think of. 

| have been on General Hershey's Board on selective service, I was 
on the Board that has since been disbanded, but which made recom 
mendations for the deferment of certain categories of students. This 
Board consisted of 24 men. It started off with 6 separate committees 
of 4 men each. There was 1 committee on biology, 1 on agriculture, 
another on the physical sciences, another on the social sciences. ] was 
on the committee on the humanities. 

After battling our brains out for months, we finally came to the 
conclusion that any man who was trained in any capacity at all would 
be an asset to the country in time of war. 

One man on our committee, for example, was a professor of Japa- 
nese. He trained the American marines who spoke Japanese. 

Gen. Melvin Maas pointed out to me that time that you would 
never think that a fellow who was an expert in Oriental rugs would 
be of any use to the defense effort, but he said, “We got some of our 
best information from the Far East from rug dealers.” 

So that I do have that feeling that the more trained people we get, 
the more people we get who speak Russian, who can do various things, 
the better for defense. 

A professor of mine at the University of Chicago during World 
War I, was a great expert on cryptology. He spent his waking mo- 
ments dec oding or trying to decode Lord Bacon’s secret writings. 

During the war he came down here and helped break German codes 
in World War I. 

So that you never can tell when any special skill will help the war 
effort. 

Mr. Sprincer. Father Flynn, I believe that is all. I want to thank 
you for a very excellent statement. 

Father Fiynn. Thank you very much, sir. It has been a great 
privilege to be here, and I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. I know you have had a longtime interest and have 
come to Washington many times on behalf of this legislation. 

Father Fiynn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprincer. Our next witness is President J. J. Theobald 
Queens College. 
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STATEMENT OF J. J. THEOBALD, PRESIDENT, QUEENS COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. THeosatp. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. President. 

Mr. THeonaup. Let me say first that I come here today to represent 
four city colleges. Iam chairman of the Council of Presidents of those 
four institutions, and it is at their request that I am here. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is in New York City ¢ 

Mr. Turosatp. That is in New York City. It represents a student 
body of just under 80,000, 30,000 of which are matriculant and pay no 
tuition whatsoever for their education. 

Collect ively, I believe we are the largest system of higher education 
in the country. If not, it is a question of timing. You will get it 
this year or next year, and maybe there is 1,000 difference one way or 
the other. 

We receive all of our tax levy support for undergraduate studies 
from the city of New York. That has been true for the last 106 years. 

Our colleges were first set up on a concept of free higher education, 
without regard to race, color or creed, at a time prior to the date when 
the first Oriental was admitted to this city. Yet that man in the city 
could have come to the city college free. 

I say this because I want to show you that we are deeply concerned 
with public higher education. Within that framework I should also 
like to point out to you that, as we look ahead at the educational picture 
of the Nation, one in which at present about a little bit less than half 
of the students are in private institutions, and a little bit more than 
half in public institutions, we are acutely aware of the fact that private 
institutions can do certain things which public institutions cannot do. 
Father Flynn mentioned some of them. 

Above and beyond that, the whole program of research, develop- 
ment, experiment, is vastly simpler in the private institution, because 
public funds, by and large, must be restricted to productive education. 

So, you find the colleges of the city of New York operating on 
approximately $600 per student per year, whereas the average for the 
State of New York is approximately $800. 

There is one other little point that I should like to make. It has 
to do with standards, and I should like to quote from the statement 
made by the NEA representative, because I think it shows a weakness. 

This statement was made in support of the concept that the low- 
tuition institution also had low standards. 

The statement is as follows, and I quote, and the emphasis is mine: 

Public institutions in many cases take all high school graduates. The best 
private institutions are selective. 

Obviously the converse is also true. 

But, in the city of New York, where we have 20 institutions of out- 
standing reputation in the Nation, the 4 city colleges, Columbia Uni- 
versity, NYU, Fordham, St. John’s, Manhattan, and a host of 
others, the recent Ford survey, which made an attempt to determine 
which institutions were doing the best job of producing scholars, 
placed Queens, a public institution, No. 1 in the city group; Columbia, 
a private institution, No. 2, and Brooklyn College, a public institution, 
No. 3. 
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Just so that you get the relative picture, Queens was No. 12 for the 
Nation. I submit that the concept that low tuition and low standards 
go hand in hand is wrong, Mr. Chairman. 

With that preliminary then, let me talk about what is happening. 

There have been a lot of statistics proving trends, and people use 
the same statistics to prove two different things. They juggle the 
definitions to support their own case. I want to leave the statis tics out 
of the picture. 

At present the GI under 550 gets $110 a month of which $30 is 
supposed to be tuition, $5 books, and the balance of $75, subsistence. 

We are in the city of New York. Two of the four city colleges rating 
l and 3 academically, and a GI must make his choice between going 
to one of those and pocketing $110 for his expense money, or going, 
let us say, to Columbia, and paying $60 for his tuition and having left 

$50 for expense money. 

I do not care about statistics, Mr. Chairman, I ask the members of 
this committee which institution he is most likely to turn to, assuming 
that he can get in? 

I think that is a pattern that is true all over the Nation. Everytime 
a GI makes up his mind that he is going to college he has to decide 
where to go, and that S60 is a serious barrier in terms of a free choice. 

[ submit that over a period we will find the public institutions getting 
by far the larger number of these GI’s and the private institutions 
declining, in that respect. 

Now, what is the result of that? What is the effect of that? Why 
is that wrong? ‘That is, assuming that these private institutions can 
still live, and the big ones can. 

No. 1, it is going to drop out your small rural institutions. They 

‘annot afford not to have income from tuition. They have to have 
a reasonably sized student body to live. 

No. 2. the people of the city of New York pay approximately $600 
a year for every student who enters their colleges, GI's included. In 
addition, for the GI students they are asked to pay another $270 in 
terms of Public Law 550 because the same citizens are paying both 
taxes, 

So we in the city of New oo pay $870 for each GI, not $270 the 
way the rest of the Nation does. Under those circumstances ultimately 
what will happen to your local community which has made the start 

in developing free higher education or parti: ally free higher education ? 

Every extra student that you force into those colleges means a 
double subsidy, Mr. Chairman. It means paying twice for the same 
thing, and they cannot go on very long doing that kind of business. 

Mr. Springer. May I interrupt you at that point because I want to 
clear that point for sure. It is your thinking that under that cireum- 
stance the Federal Government is paying the tuition to the student but 
at the same time the local government is supplying that tuition ? 

Mr. Treoratp. Precisely, Mr. Chairman, and the citizen is paying 
both. We have then a situation in which the small liberal arts college 
is having the youngsters steered away from it by the pressure of this 
economic difference and the public institutions h: aving the youngster 
pushed toward them. 

The one needs the youngster, and in the other case the youngster 
costs twice. How long will educ ation continue to develop and thrive? 
How long before we undercut these small rural institutions and put 
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them out of business and leave only the great big ones that can afford 
to compete in, the field ¢ 

And the rest of the field, what will happen to our American tradition 
of higher education and the concept of an undergraduate program at 
a smaller institution followed by the graduate work at the large uni- 
versity ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to belabor this point any more. I 
think you have two issues. I think this bill is the only type of bill 
that will give some measure of protection in terms of ‘the future of 
higher education, and I think it is the only kind of bill that will give 
some measure of equity to the public institutions and even to those 
private institutions that are subsidizing their students and getting 
less in tuition than they themselves put out of pocket. 

I strongly urge that it be ome on a lump-sum basis as this bill 
proposes for two reasons : No. 1, the question of compution, the admin- 
istrative work that goes with the old-fashioned notion of paying the 
full cost is wrong. It is an unneeded expense. 

The lump sum can maintain our balance and do it with practically 
no added extra expense. The records we submit now ought to be 
sufficient to do that job. 

Then, No. 2, I want to remind that any attempt to do this on the 
basis of meeting actual cost is contrary to the original concept, which 
was to meet part of the cost. 

Then, No. 3, I want to say to you that there are about half of our 
institutions below $299 a year. About 35 percent of these are private, 
and the balance public. There are only 22 or 24 institutions, public 
institutions, above that figure. If you are talking in terms of partial 
cost of education your public institutions without any Federal bill are 
already offering as much partial aid as the student who goes to a 
priv: ate institution with high tuition charges does under the bill. 
There is no equity at present. 

I would be glad to answer any questions I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Theobald, I know you ro not present at all times 
because you had to return to New York, but the point as made here 
the other day that this program in theory at least is not a progr um 
for the relief of educational institutions but a program for the benefit 
of veterans. 

Now this proposal does create a distinction, a different method of 
treatment between veterans, to wit, a difference between a veteran who 
attends a vocational school which almost always would be a profitmak- 
ing school, and the veteran who attends a college level institution. 

I think e should have in the record some justification of such a 
difference in treatment looking at it from the standpoint of the vet 
eran, and not of the institution and possibly if you want to comment 
some justification looking at it from the character of the institution, 
but first from the standpoint of the veteran himself. 

Mr. Tueosatp. Mr. Hagen, I would have to say to you that my 
primary familiarity with this picture has been from the standpoint 
of higher education, and I am therefore really not qualified to say 
what ought to be done outside of that field. I think that is a job for 
somebody else. 

I would have to know much more of your facts. You say these are 
pay institutions. 
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Mr. Hacen. Before you proceed further, I might say this, that the 
argument was also made that we grant this to college-level students, 
and we really are granting them something directly and also in- 
directly because in many instances they will receive an increase in the 
amount of take-home pay they will get, so to speak. 


Pres ure will come, to aid all categories of students and this is 
expensive. It is estimated this proposal will cost anywhere from $53 
to $70 million annually, and that is an important consideration as 
far as prospects of this bill are concerned. Of course, as IT have said, 
in add tional important considers ation is that the Congress will be 
then asked DY a different class of students, to wit. those below the 


college level, to have a similar increase in their tuition payment or 
nthe amount they can take home. 

So that we should somehow establish a reason for such a distinc- 
tion which would be used to defeat any such demands if we approve 
this bill. 

Mr, THropnaip. I can give some judgments, but oy »y are in limited 


framework. I do not know that picture as well as I know the col- 
leges. First I would say that by and large as you point out these 


institutions are institutions that are run either to make mone Vv or at 
least to hidell even. That means ee ae: and large their tuition will 
In any event be in excess of $36 a mont! 

Furthermore, it probably will be very close to that figure because 
education below the college level is in general less expensive than the 
college picture. I think our figures in the city of New York run about 
$600 for the colleges and about $400 for the high schools, including 
the vocational, so that you get some pattern of the difference between 
those two. 

If you were to apply this principle to other than the college level 
I think you would have to reexamine the extent of the monthly 
amount to other than college people because of the difference in cost. 
I would not want this to become the kind of thing that would urge 
places to up their tuition charges to this so-called minimum; that 
would be working directly in reverse. 

So that it would seem to me that the problem is a slightly different 
one. would have to be examined in the light of its facts, and I do 
think that you ought to hear from people in that field rather than 
from me about the formal details. 

Mr. Haaren. Most of these situations were those of postgraduate 
high-school institutions. I mean like a commercial college or com- 
mer ial school. 

Mr. Trreonarnp. You will usually have there. Mr. Hagen, an institu- 
tion that is making tuition pav for its cost. Where you have that you 
have no problem. Your problem comes about where the cost of edu- 
cation is different, is more, materially more, than the tuition fees. 

Mr. Hacen. The Springer bill creates many distinctions, both 
among students and institutions 

The benefit in the case of your institution would be purely to the 
institution, but take the case of the student attending a college where 
he is paving tuition. In effect, he gets to keep all that money that he 
is now paving out for tuition, and the college gets it from the Govern- 
ment, so there is an actual increment in the amount paid out on behalf 
of that veteran. whereas there is no increment to a veteran who pres- 
ently is not paying tuition. 
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Mr. Trropnatp. Mr. Chairman, I would say that there is no question 
but what this bill proposes to give more. 

Mr. Hagen. Tosome of the veterans. 

Mr. THroravp. That is right. No, 1 would say all who are entitled 
to it in terms of equity. I would have to say that right now the 
youngster who does not take advai tage of the pul lic institution is 
being discriminated against, because the intent of the bill was that 
$30 at least of that $110 wouk | go for tuition, and if by virtue of the 
fact that he is in a public institution he is able to pocket it you do not 
have him on the same basis as you have the “fe llow who goes to the 
I rivate institution as the bill really intended in its conce pt. 

L think the discrimination exists now and would be corrected rather 
than the other way around. 

Mr. Hacen. | mentioned to Father ily nn this question of the orad 
uate and undergraduate. After hearing vou testify about it and thin! 
Ing’ about it. perhaps I was wrong in thinking there was a prol lem. 
Most of these private schools do not have graduate schools. 

Mr. THrosatp. Not the small ones. Mostly the universities have 
the graduate programs. 

Mr. Hagen. Generally do you not think this prob lem be ing a prob 
lem of choice is more acute for a graduate, a profession: il student, than 


it would for an undergraduate student because of the higher costs of 
graduate and post-graduate professional training. 

Mr. THEOBALD. No, I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. In the first 
p wrsat the institutions that are hardest hit by your present 550, by and 
large, do not have the graduate program. 


Ty en. No. Ze the opportunity for the really outstanding student to 
get work in terms of fellowship, research, even teaching, that will en- 


able him to carry on his graduate work is very, very much greater, 
ape lally in terms of percentage of students than it is at the under- 
graduate level. We do not have any trouble finding a place for our 
really good students to go to oraduate school practically without 
tuition and frequently without even added living expenses. 

We are able to place them, institutions are looking for them, and I 
think that is true in general of your good institutions 

Mr. Hagen. You are speaking of the outstanding student. But just 
take John Jones W ho wants to go to medical school. ‘I he majority ot 
students in medical school are not scholarship students. They are not 
receiving a scholarship, but they are generally better than average 
in intelligence. 

Mr. Turoratp. You would be surprised at the opportunities, Mr. 
Hagen. This year of my own volition of boys I have come across 
in medical schools who were in difficulties, I had no trouble getting 
grants for them to continue if they were good students. There is 
a lot of that available in terms of private money, in terms of foun- 
dations just for the purpose. 

No, not everybody, that is right, but a very, very much larger 
percentage than is possible in your undergraduate, and I think there 
is question as to how far a State or a city, for example, I have taken 
the position in the city colleges that we ought not to think in terms 
of graduate studies except in areas of acute shortage. We are doing 
it in teacher education. I think we ought to think of those young- 
sters going to the private institutions. I think there are values, there 
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are values educationally not only in maintaining the institutions but 
in the difference of experience that the youngster gets. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you not think a simple method of ascertaining 
what effect the present law has on choice would be a poll conducted 
by the Veterans’ \dminis stration of present students, asking them what 
their choice would have been had this bill been law divorcing the 
proposal of any net economic benefit to any of them outside the 
tuition, that is to say the proposal plus a reduction in the monthly 
allowance by the amount presently attributable to tuition. 

Mr. Turoraup. I would only have to say to you, Mr. Hagen, that 
if you give me the conclusion you want and let me write the form 
that asks the questions I will get you the answer the way you want 
to get it. I really do not think you can do this very significantly 
by statistics. 

‘I am not saying that the ie is made to color these statistics; 
I do not think that is true at all, but the job of preparing a form that 
when it comes out with sate is oxepenine devoid of any uninten- 
tional influence in establishing the figures when we do not know 
all the variabilities, it is a job I do not think very many people can do. 

Mr. Hacen. You would ask the student a very simple question. 
“Tf you had X dollars applied to your tuition only, would you have 
made the same choice of school as you made?” 

Mr. THropatp. Yes, and a. get into the question of the boy’s 
loyalty to the school. We have boys who come to us with the avowed 
pore of leaving us at the second or third year in order to pursue 
specia cours at another institution. Then when they get to 
that cele they Suances so enthusiastic about their alma mater in the 
typical college tradition that they do not want to change. 

Sometimes they go through and then go to the other schools. 
Sometimes they give up their whole objective and change it. There 
is an awful lot of that that goes on in the boy’s mind. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you not think they could objectively recap their 
attitude at the time the »y entered ? 

Mr. Turoratp. That is true, but I think to develop that kind of 
statistics without getting into the rest of the things would be use- 
less. I would be willing to bet you that the overwhelming per- 
centage would say that they would go where they are going now. 

A few in the public institutions would say they would like to have 
gone to private institutions but for totally different reasons; that 
would be my guess. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Theobald, in all of this testimony we have 
had 2 years on this, last spring and again now. I again am going 
to stand corrected by the record, and I am going to try to state as 
nearly - I can, but I will let the record speak for itself as to what 
was said at that time. 

There was a preliminary survey made which in my recollection in- 
cluded not more than 50 schools with only some 5.000 students as to 
what the percentage of students was of male veterans in private 
schools and in public schools. I believe the testimony showed at that 
time that it was about 64 as against 36, 64 percent of the male veter- 


ans in the public schools and about 36 percent of the male veterans in 
priv: ite schools. 
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At that time most of the witnesses who appeared against the origi- 
nal Springer amendment said that they felt that was too early; that 
we ought to have another survey and that in their belief when you 
got a large number of students those figures would not be borne out. 

That is my recollection of the trend of the testimony a year ago 
when this matter was up. Now we have the testimony in. We have 
a sizable cross section conducted by the Office of Education which 
shows that 36.9 percent of the veterans, male veterans, full-tirse 
course to be sure there was no misunderstanding about it, 36.9 percent 
of the male full-time veterans were in private schools; that 63.1 were 
in the public schools. 

The evidence further shows at that hearing, and there is no dispute 
about it, that in 1948 when this program was, I would say, leveling 
off under the old plan that 52 percent of the students were in private 
schools and 48 percent of the full-time male veterans were in public 
schools. 

Mr. Turonarp. That is right. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Now there is not any dispute as far as I know that 
this last survey shows that that trend is now reversed at a ratio of 
15.1 percent. Do you believe that that is significant? First of all, 
do you believe it is significant ? 

Mr. THeosatp. I most certainly do. 

Mr. Sprincer. I would like to have you comment on what you 
believe are the reasons for that trend. 

Mr. Turornatp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the biggest reason 
for the trend is the economic one, and I should like to go back to the 
city of New York situation and then translate it into the Nation situ- 
ation. I think any time that you have a ae, who must live on a 
limited budget he is going to have to think, No. 1, of his cost of living, 
and that is going to affect whether he goes oe of town or whether 
he stays home. 

He is going to have to think, No. 2, about the amount of tuition he 
pays. I submit that if you take tuition in your big private institu- 
tions away from $110 a month you do not have much left to live on. 
I would say that it is almost impossible for a youngster to come out 
of town on his own, for example, and go to Columbia under these 
circumstances. 

A youngster cannot live in the city of New York for $40 a month, 
and that allows nothing for his many other expenses above and be- 
yond the tuition, and yet that is what you would be asking him to do. 
It seems to me that the present bill does economically control the vet- 
eran’s choice all the way through, and this is merely a trend sustain- 
ing what I said in the beginning I thought was inevitable. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Theobald, if we were to go back to the situation 
under 346 in which we paid the full tuition of the veteran ——- 
of what school he attended, do you believe we would go back to 
approximately the 1 ratio that you had in 1948? 

Mr. Tuerorarp. I think if I understand your question right I would 
say “Yes.” What you are saying is if we were to eliminate the effect 
of this fact that in some cases they « ‘an pocket the tuition and in other 

cases they have to pay ¢ 

Mr. Sprinoer. If we eliminated all the question with reference to 
tuition completely. 
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Mr. Tironatp. I would say it would go to approximately the kind 
of ratio we had before. 

Mr. Srrincer. Do you believe that that trend back toward those 
1948 figures would be made because of the fact that the freedom of 
choice of the veteran would be completed by the removal of the causes 
of tuition ¢ 

Mr. Tueropatp. It would certainly be more nearly complete. I think 
the dollar factor of where you live is always there, but you are coming 
as close as you can. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are inserting the one factor which is predomi- 
nant, that he may live at home or will commute or he may live in his 
own community ? 

Mr. TreopaLp, That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. There has been submitted here a table, and I will 
not be able to put that all in, but I am going to try to summarize it, 
and in view of the fact that my good friend and colleague, Mr. Teague, 
is in the hospital, I am not going into it in detail, but I believe that 
he has brought this table here with a purpose, which is true, I think, 
in some aspects of what he is specifically trying to show, and I am 
sorry he is not here so that he could ask questions on this, too. 

sut I do want to if I may nail down the principal point that is being 
made in this chart which is submitted. In his table No. 2 the number 
or percentage of male Korean veterans, students, and male nonveteran 
students in selected publicly controlled institutions and number and 
percentage of these same groups of students in selected private-con- 
trolled institutions for the fall of 1953. 

Now IL am going to run through these because I think this one thing 
ought to be in the record, and this one thing ought to be asked of you. 
The publicly controlled institutions, the universities, I have Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Colorado A. and M., Illinois, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts, State University of New York, Oregon State 
College, Oregon, Texas A. and M. College, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

The privately controlled institutions are Stanford, USC, Denver, 
Millikin, Tulane, Boston, MIT, Syracuse, New York U., Cornell, Wil- 
lamette, Texas Christian, and Ripon. 

I think his figures are correct; I am not in any way going to ques- 
tion the figures, but it shows that in these colleges the male Korean 
veterans in the publicly controlled institutions is 9.3. In the privately 
controlled institutions the male Korean veterans, it is 14.1. 

As you have surveyed those universities, would you have an opinion 
as to why there is approximately 5 percent more male Korean veterans 
in the private universities named than in the public universities in 
those States ¢ 

Mr. Turonatp. Well, first I should say a good part of it had to do 
with the sample that was selected. 

Mr. Springer. Do you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Tueorarp. | —_ like to indicate, No. 1, that the largest 
public institution in the Nation is not in the list; that is, the four city 
colleges under one board, under one administrative council. I think 
also the question of where these institutions are located is pertinent 
because as I indicated cost of living is a factor, and whether you are 
living home or abroad affects it. 

Mr. Hacen. There are not too many of these rural private colleges 
in this sample? 
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Mr. THropatp. There are none of them in here; these are university 
setups. 

Mr. Hacen. Ripon? 

Mr. Springer. Would you care to go further on that, and then I 
have a comment. 

Mr. THerosatp. The question of where they are in terms of the eco- 
nomic effect, whether they are urban or rural, in other words, the ques- 
tion of whether they are universities or colleges because I think that is 
a significant thing in the choice. All of those items are completely ig- 
nored in the selection of this sample. 

Mr. Springer. I am informed of something I did not know, and I 
want to insert that in the record. It has come to me from Mr. Teague’s 
assistant, and that is that the first group of publicly controlled institu- 
tions was selected by the Office of Education, upon what basis I do not 
know. 

The second are the universities of the emergency committee of the 
Association of American Colleges; is that correct / 

Mr. Meapows. I believe they originally termed themselves the Emer- 
gency Committee to Amend the GI Bill, I believe before the Ameri- 
can colleges took a position on this question. The Office of Education 
was merely requested to take the State university and/or land-grant 
colleges of which they had a report available in the respective States 
and the emergency committee made a comparison. 

The selection is arbitrary on that basis. 

Mr. SprRiNGER. So we will assume that to be true. 

Mr. Tuerornarp. I should like to point out something very typical, 
the kind of thing that bothers me without having time to go into full 
details. But the New York University is a very new organization, 
spread all over the State with no central campus at all, almost entirely 
if not entirely a 2-year community college operation, and certainly that 
is not in any sense typical of public institutions in New York State. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now may I ask you this: With the exception of 
Stanford University are not all of these universities which I have 
named, except for Cornell and Texas Christian and Willamette—those 
are the only 4—all of these 13 colleges, they are in effect city or com- 
munity colleges; are they not ? 

Mr. THEOBALD. That is right to the best of my recollection as I 
remember the names. 

Mr. Sprrncer. As I understand the trend of testimony which has 
been given here by you and other witnesses who have prec eded you, and 
[am el: id that you did not hear the testimony that was given yesterday 
because your testimony bears it out, the university that is havi ing the 
trial is not the large university such as Syracuse, Boston, Tulane, Milli- 
kin, Denver, which are located in urban areas where you are drawing 
a large local population ? 

Mr. Tueopatp. That is right. Our big urban universities are not 
going to be bothered by this. You will recall I said that those big 
institutions will survive right through, there will be no problem at 
all for other obvious reasons. It is the little fellow out of town, 
but he is the background of our higher educational concept in this 
Nation. 

Mr. Sprrncer. You are talking, I take it, about Hamilton, and 
would you name some ? 
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Mr. Trrosarp. Allegheny, Gettysburg, Bucknell, Haverford, any 
number of the Western institutions. ; 

Mr. Sprincer. Wabash, Franklin, Illinois Wesleyan, Carthage, Ili- 
nois College ? 

Mr. TrHeroratp. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the type of university you are talking about ? 

Mr. Tueropatp. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. And the ones which Father Flynn related in Minne- 
sota today ¢ 

Mr. THropaup. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. I take it those are the rural universities of a thou- 
sand or less students ? 

Mr. Tirropavp. By and large, yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. I cannot remember which witness it was yester- 
day, but there was 1 witness that testified that out of the some 300 
denomination colleges there were maybe 10 or 12 that were above 
1,000 students. They were not suffering very much. 

Mr. Turorap. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. But the small ones below 1,000 students in the rural 
areas with no nationwide prominence but serving, we will say, an 
area of the State level were among “9 denomination. I believe it 
was Dirks, who was the secretary of the commissioner of higher 
education, Dr. J. Edward Dirks, associate director of the commis- 
sion on higher education of the National Council of Churches. 

That was his testimony. I am asking you is that the type of insti- 
tution which you are re flecting in your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Trropatp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Mr. Hagen asked the direct question which he has 
asked consistently, and I think it is certainly worth while. There 
is no disagreement among any educators, is there, Dr. Theobald, that 
any education should be for the benefit of the veteran ¢ 

Mr. Turosarp. I think that is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. The only thing that you and the proponents of this 
amendment are asking is that this legislation not be geared in any 
such way as to make the choice of the veteran, the c ‘hoice of the insti- 
tution, substantially dependent upon the cost of tuition of the school ? 

Mr. Turoratp. Yes: and also that it not be geared in such fashion 
as to establish precedents that are unfair and unreasonable to the 
citizen who has to pay the bill. 

Mr. Sprrncer. I think you have brought that out better than any 
other witness because you are faced with the direct situation of not 
getting any portion of the veteran’s allowance for tuition. 

Mr. Treroracp. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the veteran who comes in 
costs us money above and beyond, what I said, the dollar a month, 
which does not pay us for the processing. 

Mr. Sprincer. Could you tell me approximately what you have 
figured that it costs to educate a student per year, costs you to edu- 
cate a student per year in 1 of the 4 public colleges of New York 
City? 

Mr. Trronatp. At present about $600, Mr. Chairman, $600 per 
student per year. 

Mr. Sprrncer. The only thing you are asking for yourself in your 
testimony before this committee is that you be paid what was orig- 
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inally intended to be paid as a part of the veteran’s allowance in the 
form of tuition ¢ 

Mr. THropaup. That is right, and, Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
[ do not ask that for myself as president of Queens; I ask that for 
myself as a citizen because that is where the money should go. 

Mr. Sprincer. Here is a point that since you are up against pub 
lic and private and you are seeing them every day, I do not know 
of any witnesses that appeared either on beh: Uf of the bill or against 
the bill that would have the experience that you do every day in 
rubbing elbows with both public and private institutions. 

By virtue of a change that we would make in this bill by this 
amendment it is not your feeling, it is, that we will in any way affect 
the public colleges adverse ly ¢ 

Mr. THeropatp. No, positively not. If you are referring there, 
Mr. Chairman, to the question of whether I consider this Federal sub- 
sidy and whether Federal subsidy is bad, I would have to say to you 
that the only possible danger in Federal subsidy would come at the 
time when the Federal Government told the student where he could 
20, 

It seems to me that the question of payment for the student with 
the student having the free choice where he can go has no possibility 
of abuse. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me get this into the record, too. By virtue of 
the fact that we would partially remove what is considered as d 
crimination against the small private school, this would not resul 
in any serious shortage to mablicky controlled institutions of stu- 
dents, would it ? 

Mr. THropatp. Oh, no, quite the other way. We are not in the 
least concerned about that in the present situation. All the pressure 
is in the other direction. In fact, some of our educators are saying, 
| think said the other day when I was here, that this trend was going 
on anyway, and there is nothing that we can do to stop it. 

I think we are coming to a sad state if that is true. I think pub 
lic and private education will work together because I think they are 
more concerned with education than they are with their own personal 
institution. 

Mr. Springer. Do you have a feeling that if we were to go in the 
future into the question of Federal scholarships that. it would be 
best in some way to remove the question of choice of university by 
virtue of tuition ¢ 

Mr. THropatp. You mean remove it from the Federal sphere, 
leave it with the student ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. Remove it as far as the necessity of making a choice 
by virtue of economic conditions. 

Mr. THropaip. Yes, I would agree with that. 

Mr. Springer. If we were to have legislation along that line in the 
future, you could remove that in two ways, could you not, by either 
paying the tuition directly to the university or agreeing to make the 
lump sum in such a way that his tuition is completely included at the 

same time? 

Mr. Turopap. I should think so. There are details in that one, 
Mr. Chairman. It is a tough one to answer. 

Mr. Sprincer. It is not an easy one to answer. I will give you 
this one by virtue of illustration. If we gave the boy $100 a month 
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to go to college, and that is it, the question of what you do with it 
has nothing to do with it. You choose your college, and we will pay 
the tuition. That would be one way of solving it, would it not? 
Mr. THeropnaip. That is right. 
Mr. Sprincer. Even though that were a lump sum 
Mr. THeroratp. That is right. It would of course present the diffi- 
culty that I spoke of to the public institution, the double subsidy con- 


cept. 
r were worked out in the future, the only 


/ 


Mr. Sprincer. If anything 
fair thing that could be done to an institution of your nature financed 
as it is, or we will say the University of California, would be for them 
to pay to you approximately the cost of educating that student, would 
it not ¢ 

Mr. THeonaup. If the intent was to carry the full cost, yes. You 
see, Mr. Chairman. it would be most unreasonable to ask us to set up 
two standards, one for those who did, let us say, win a Federal scholar- 
ship and another for those who did not. So that the kind of solution 
you suggest really is the only one that meets our situation. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, your contention is that it would not 
be fair to dump a large sizable group of students on you without at 
least giving you recompense somewhat in proportion to what that stu- 
dent will cost ? 

Mr. Tueosatp. That is right. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. I have a note here from a member of the staff. Is 1t not 
true that most below college level veterans are in profitless schools? 
There are more veterans in public high schools, public vocational 
schools, and State technical schools than the profit schools ? None 
would benefit under this bill. Their average school tuition is about 
S35) pel month ? 

Mr. Sprrncer. You are referring to the fact that the below college 
group would not profit by this? 

Mr. Hacen. I am asking that; yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the testimony yesterday was that there were 
more if you counted the below ec lege level: that there were consider- 
ably more students than there were in private schools. 

Mr. Hagen. I was asking if all these categories of schools would be 
excluded from this. I recall the city of Denver had quite an extensive 
program which involved night school in most instances which were 
geared ona strictly vocational basis. I do not think it fell under the 
definition of junior college. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is a problem, I take it if it were raised when 
we went into executive session. 

Mr. Hacer. Looking at your definition here, it says nonprofit, pub- 
lic, private, and junior college. Apparently it would include a junior 
college. 

Mr. Sprrncer. It does. 

Mr. Hagen. Teachers college, normal schools, professional schools, 
scientific or technical or other comparable institutions at the secondary 
level. 

Mr. Sprincer. I suppose you would have some problem, say, if the 
University of Denver had an above college level. Frankly I had not 
considered that. 
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Mr. Hagen. I was going to ask Dr. Theobald. There was a gentile 
man who testified “a Ty that this pattern which developed with 
respect to World War II veterans was not a normal ees He 
though there was a ee in favor of the private schools which was 
not normal, and as far as I could determine, and it was not ane con 
clusive, his argument was that there was a shortage of facilities and 
the students went any place they could find a place including women’s 
institutions, men attending women’s institutions. 

Would that be your observation with respect to the 346 students / 

Mr. Turosaup. I would not expect the complete repetition of the 
World War II veteran situation. We had a tremendous veterans 
bulge at that time. At present the releases from military service and 
the inductions mto the Army are spread over a longer period, ind 
therefore I would not expect the sudden spurt to come in, and it 
perfectly true that for a period of about 2 or 3 years people applied 
to as many as 20 or 25 colleges and took the one that had room. 

It is also true that facilities were inadequate, they were overtaxed 
By and large, the private institutions did a better job of building new 
facilities to take care of additional students than the public institu 
tions did. It is one of the things that has some of these small 
vate institutions in trouble today. 

They went all-out to meet that bulge, and they are up to their necks 
in debt for capital improvements, and now if they do not get students 

they are in trouble. Yes, you had an abnormal situation in that re 
spect. 

Mr. Springer. May I come back to Dr. Theobald’s point? It hap 
pens that we have one 20-acre field that has nothing in Illinois. That 
is a little different situation with the State of Illinois. What they 
are going to do with that I do not know; it is just sitting there. 

On the other hand, I take it there were private schools that 
ittempted to meet the situation on probably not as large a seale that 
are now caught with the proposition of not | 
take care of. 

Mr. THropavp. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, that is not the point. The point the gentle 
Inan was making was that you could not draw any comparison be 
tween the distribution under 346 and distribution under 550. They 
were not valid comparisons he said because of the sudden demand 
for education which existed then but did not exist under 550. 

Mr. THrosnaup. Mr, Hagen, in the absolute sense certainly that ts 
a variable, but you can toss a thousand other variables into that pi 
ture. I think you will find that all the institutions tried to handle 
these veterans. All institutions went out and it is my experience 
and I will admit it is somewhat limited that although both public 
and private institutions built additional facilities, that although both 
private and public institutions overloaded classrooms and had stu 
dents standing in the aisles in order to take care of them, that by and 
large the private institutions went a little bit further in their reach 
to provide facilities than the public did. 

I think a good part of that was that some of the public institutions, 
it takes a couple of years to get a program rolling to the point where 
you can come ~ for appropriations. 

Mr. Hacen. That very fact would cause a skewing in those figures 


then 


laving the students to 
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Mr. THeronaLp. Toward the private, that is right. 

Mr. Hagen. There are two more points I have, and I think you 
can give a good answer on this. You have given some very good 
answers here. Do you think that the Springer bill proposal departs 
from the concept of a program for veterans ¢ 

Mr. Trropatp. Oh, no, absolutely not. It seems to me that 
you set up a program for your veterans. Your concept is to give 
your veterans the opportunity for higher education, and your con- 
cept is not to pay the whole bill but to pay enough of it so the veteran 
an go on with his higher education if he wishes. 

Now within that framework you have two responsibilities that you 
cannot duck. No. 1, you have the responsibility of looking out for the 
citizens who pay the bill and doing this thing in the way in which it 
is most equitable and most fair to him, and I submit that this bill in 
terms of its principle does do that as compared with 550. 

Then, No. 2, if in the process of this you upset your balance in 

gher education you are not giving the veteran the full benefits 
of higher education as we know it and as we intend it, so that you 
have a responsibility to protect not only the individual school but 
the system, the balance of public and private that has enabled this 
country to go on to higher education to an extent that has never been 
heard of in any other nation in the world. 

I think those are responsiblities that go with it, and they pertain 
to the manner of best doing it, manner of way giving the veteran 
this aid 

Mr. Hacen. One final question. You talked a little bit about over- 
‘ ad ng, but regardless of anything you might have said, and I do 
not think you even really implied it, an important consideration 
aes whether or not the qu: ality of education received by reason 
of this limited choice we have been talking about is poorer than would 
be received under the Spr inger proposal ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Tropnatp. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me perfectly obvious 
that when you start reaching the saturation point in terms of your 
public’s ability to support free public education or subsidized public 
education that you make up your mind to 1 of 2 things, you either 
raise your requirements and turn away the students who ought to 
be getting an education or you have to do more with less, and when 
you do more with less you are not going to get as much education. 

Our history has shown very distinctly, except for fluctuations in 
terms of one administration or another having a particular interest 
im higher education, the number of dollars per student goes down 
as your registration goes up. It goes down beyond the slight gain 
in efficiency that you get as you go to an institution of maybe 1,000 

1,500, which comes pretty close, I would think, to maximum 
offic lency at the unde rer: aduate level. 

So that there is no question about it, if we are overloaded and 
our people are asked to pay twice we are either going to give edu- 
cation to fewer people or we are going to give less education to 
those we educate. You cannot do both. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think as a general proposition that has hap- 
pened already? I do not mean in the case of your particular institu- 
tion but just generally. 
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Mr. Tueosatp. Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate to say that. I 
think our public institutions have been holding the line. I think 
they have been doing a yeoman job. 

Mr. Hagen. But you are fearful ? 

Mr. TrHeopatp. Iam fearful as to how long. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dr. Theobald, I want to thank you for coming 
here. You have come twice, and that takes a great deal of effort 
on your part because you are a busy man. The committee appre- 
ciates it, but I think your statement here this morning was worth 
every bit of effort you devoted. 

Mr. THronatp. I am delighted to be here, and I want to thank 
you for listening to me. 

Mr. Sprrncer. We have just one more witness whose stateinent, 
he tells me, will not be long. I was anxious that we hear from 
another portion of the country, and Mr. John Fields, vice president 
of the University of Southern California, is here, and I would like 
to hear from him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FIELDS, VICE PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Fretps. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Fields, vice president 
of the University of Southern California. 

I would merely like to make a simple statement that I have spoken 
over the last 2 years since I first became interested in the original 
Springer and the Nixon amendment to the present Public Law 550, 
and it is not only the words of the colleagues on the west coast that I 
would report but also their statements as represented to the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges that they are enthusiastically in favor of 
the present Springer amendment, so-called, to Public Law 550. 

This I might state also includes not only all of the independent 
colleges but includes a very considerable proportion of the Junior 
colleges in California, at least those with whose presidents I am 
yersonally acquainted. They have taken no official or formal action, 
nut I do know and can state very positively that those of my personal 
acquaintance are heartily in favor of this amendment. 

The only other thing I would like to state is that this matter of 
statistics has come forward and backward. There isa national average 
in terms of the veteran enrollment that we have heard. I would hate 
to have the average national rainfall used as the basis of gaging how 
much we could irrigate in California. I do not think that a single 
national figure represents the aspects of the whole situation and the 

various aspects can be very serious. 

For example, in the use of antibiotics you can give a person anti- 
biotics, and he breaks out with a rash, and you can kill him that w ay, 
too, even though it is proven that that antibiotic will cure a particular 
case. 

While it is true that for each 100 nonveterans according to the 
national Office of Education entering college last fall there were 15 
Public Law 550 veterans entering college, in California for each 100 
nonveterans entering college in the independent schools there were but 
7 Public Law 550 veterans or a deviation of 100 percent of the normal 
distribution students entering college for the first time. 
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This is in spite of the fact that in this figure in the independent 
colleges is my own W hich is above the national average. We have more 
than the. ational average entering our school in the last semester be- 
cause we have a met ropo lit in. we are urban, and it has been pointed 
out that such institutions are not receiving this skewing, so to speak, 
but it is the small rural institutions, and in our State I refer to 
Pomona, Whittier, Redlands, College of the Pacific, Santa Clara, and 
so forth. 

The refore, those statistics can be read, as I Say, in the various areas 
of the country with quite different effect, and in our particular State 
they are much more serious to the institutions than they show in the 
general national picture. 

The only other thing I would like to do would be to comment on two 
points, one. Congressman H: wen suggested th ie possi bility ot a surve y 
of graduate students. I think there would be some diffic ulty involved 
in this sense. The graduate students that you are speaking of, if I 
understand ie (‘ongressman, are not only those enrolled in eraduate 
schools but those In professional schools, medicine, pharmacy, and law. 

You have the problem in those schools of limited enrollment and of 
multiple application. So that, for example, we have 950 applicants 
for our medical school, al d we take 66 people. I think the same is 
true at Stanford and at the University of California. 

We know that all of those students apply at all of our institutions. 
It would be very difficult, I think, for them to answer the question 
because the problem IS not so much one of W here they would probably 
have gone but the matter 1s where they could Pet in because to them 
they are offering equal education, 

lt might be somewh at true in the eracduate held: however, avaln 
you have the problem, and I speak now only for our State, in the 
field ol eraduate edueation fo. our school of ed ication because of its 
longer history has educated more school administrators than all of 
the other institutions at the graduate level in California. 

That does not necessarily mean, however, that there would be l 
change in the attitude of those people, let us say, if they could LO 
elsewhere. I do not think there is any place else thev could have 
evone for that particular specialty in the whole of the West. There 
fore. they would have to Say that they would not have gone else 
where in this case. 

Therefore, you would have trouble in getting valid answers at the 
oraduate level. 

Finally, there was one other statement made that I wanted to 
clarify, and that was to the effect that it was alleged that tuition 
increases by independent institutions were made to take advantage 
of the payments under Public Law 346. I do not know if this is 
particularly relative to the question, but I think it should be stated 
that during the same period in reference to the “ propriations per 
student in all of the tax-supported institutions in America as shown 
by the United States Office of Education figures, those appropria 
tions rose vastly more than did the tuition of the independent schools. 

This obv iously meant that the cost of education rose because these 
appropriations given by the taxpavers were based on cost. Thus if 
you took those costs and said that they ap plied as well to private 
schools the private se hools were not raising their tuition as much as 
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their cost but merely representing the fact that there was an increased 
cost. 

I think that is all that is pertinent at this time except to say that 
those schools that I have mentioned are heartily in endorsement as 
am Lasan individual. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen / 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I think I owe it to these people who telegraphed 
me to put these in the record. You have this one from the Chief 
State School Officer / 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I have a telegram from the president of the Sacra 
mento Junior College in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Springer. All right. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

SACRAMENTO, CALiF., June 15, 1954. 
Congressman HARLAN HAGEN, 
House Office Building: 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the California Junior College Association 
urges you to oppose bill H. R. 9235. We feel that this bill is not in the best 
interests of the veterans nor of the colleges 

Dr. J. PAUL Monr, 
President, Sacramento Junior College 

Mr. Hagen. I have a telegram from the legislative chairman of the 
California Junior College Association in opposition. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

VISALIA, CALIF., June 1/, 1954 
Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

As legislative chairman for the California Junior College Association I have 
been authorized to request that you oppose the Springer amendment to Public 
Law 550. This request comes from all the 58 junior colleges in our State 

IVAN CROOKSHANKS, 
President, College of the Ne quoias 

Mr. Hacen. I have a telegram from Roy Simpson, who is State 
superintendent of education. He is president of the State school 
officers. Those people sent telegrams and asked that they be put in 
the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 13, 1954. 


Congressman HARLAN HAGEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 

As president of the council representing all of the chief State school offices 
I want to inform you that we strongly oppose H. R. 9235 the so-called Springer 
amendment. I hope you will not report this amendment from the subcommittee 
of which you are a member. Please note testimony presented for our council by 
our representative in Washington, Dr. Edgar Fuller. 

Roy E. SIMPSON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Mr. Hacen. Just as a matter of curiosity, do you think that the 
situation in California might be colored due to the fact that there 
has been a great expansion of the State colleges in new areas like at 
Riverside and Santa Barbara? Then you have a new college at Los 
Angeles, one at Long Beach. San Jose has expanded its facilities ¢ 

Mr. Frevps. Congressman Hagen, it is true that those State colleges 
have increased. However, as you know so have the number of students 
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in California vastly increased by migration, in advance of the ex- 
pected birth increase as well. 

As a consequence, while these State institutions have taken a cer- 
tain number there has not been a net decrease of any substance in the 
number of students in the last 2 years, let us say, in the private institu- 
tions, but I think the most significant point is that whether or not 
the State institutions took students away, if you want to use that 
phrase, the ratio would still remain the same. 

In other words, they would take as many nonveterans as they would 
veteran students. The point I was making was that regardless of en- 
rollments, the ratio of Korean GI freshmen is only one-half of that 
national average in this instance. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask you this question. Do you think that 
this Springer proposal departs from the concept of a program for 
assistance to veterans versus a program for assistance to educational 
institutions ? 

Mr. Fretps. I do not believe that it departs. I worry about the 
word “departs” because I do not know that the other one was neces- 
sarily so totally a program. I think that you stated yesterday it is 
very difficult to separate in an instance of this kind the education from 
money. 

In other words, what it is that is going to the veteran, whether it is 
a matter of education or whether it is a matter of money. I do not 
believe that you can totally separate any piece of legislation such as 
this where it affects two aspects and say that it is totally this or totally 
that. 

It is very much the same, I imagine, as income tax; you can say that 
the income tax is totally to raise revenue but on the other hand you 
do look at the taxpayer to see what he can spend. I do not believe, 
therefore, that this is one way or the other. Certainly there are ad- 
vantages to the veteran in the Springer amendment. 

That is financially obvious because those in the public schools are 
going to gain wherever there is any fee whatsoever. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not introduce those telegrams from those junior 
college people to contradict your statements. 

Mr. Frerps. I have talked to all of those persons, by the way. Mr. 
Simpson is one of our good alumni. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, he is not with a junior college. 

Mr. Frerps. I also talked to the past president of the junior college 
association, who stated his personal opinion nd introduced a situation, 
and it is a quite divided situation. 

Mr. Hacen. Do the southern California junior colleges support 
the pro osal ? 

Mr. sone There is no geographical grouping. It is purely a 
matter of the individual administrator of the college determining 
whether or not, as Dr. Theobald mentioned, it was a good thing for 
his institute. 

_Mr. Hagen. Mr. Crookshanks happens to be in my congressional 
district, and I judge he was expressing the official view of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Fretps. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. But that is not a unanimous view ? 

Mr. Fretps. That is correct; it is by no means unanimous. 


erste oe 
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Mr. Hagen. Do you think the proposition was well considered 
and discussed before they took action on it? 

Mr. Fretps. I would be unqualified to say because I was not there. 
1 can only report what they have told me as advice. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Just this one question, Mr. Fields. Is there any- 
thing in this legislation that would in any way do harm or injury to 
any public institution ? 

Mr. Fretps. I have tried for 2 years to find any thought in that 
direction, and I cannot find any even in this particular piece of 
legislation, 

Mr. Sprincer. It is your belief, however, that this legislation would 
be of substantial benefit in returning the balance between private- 
and public-school education ? 

Mr. Frexps. That is my opinion; that it would be a substantial 
assistance in maintaining a more or less balance between public and 
private education. 

Mr. Sprineer. I believe that is all. 

May I say for the benefit of those interested that the transcript of 
these proceedings will go to the printer at noon on Thursday. 

Mr. Hagen. As a fellow Californian, I want to thank you for your 
appearance, Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Srrincer. I want to thank you for your appearance, too. I 
know Mr. Fields has been vitally interested over 2 years, and although 
his institution is not affected as seriously as many he has shown in- 
terest in this situation. 

I want to say for the benefit of everyone that the transcript of this 
hearing will go to the printer on Thursday, June 24, at noon. It will 
be subject to correction by any member of this committee or any wit- 
ness if it has not been stated correctly im the record or has been taken 
down wrong. They may correct it before noon of June 24. After 
that it will be printed, and nothing can be done. 

Mr. Teague has requested to insert a statement in the record before 
it goes to the printer, and we will show that that permission is granted 
to insert in the record any time before 5 o’clock on June 23. 

The Chair asks, Are there any other witnesses that care to be heard 
on H. R. 9235? There being none, the record will indicate that the 
hearings are completed as of this time, 12: 20 p.m. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 


Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Vew House Office Building, Washington, D.¢ 

Dear Sik: As director of the department of education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, I wish to endorse H. R. 9235 and I urge its enactment into 
law. 

In support of this measure, may I cite a number of reasons adapted from a 
series of arguments in favor of the bill which were developed by a special com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education : 

1. H. R. 9235 will partially correct the imbalance between the educational 
benefits granted to Public Law 346 (World War II) and Public Law 550 (Korean 
war) veterans. Rising educational and subsistence costs have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the Korean veteran. Many colleges report a high dropout 
rate for Korean veterans due to financial problems. This bill increases educa- 
tional benefits by $30 per month and sharply lessens the gap between the financial 
assistance given veterans of two wars. 

2. H. R. 9235, by increasing educational benefits, will make it possible for 
more veterans to avail themselves of their educational opportunity. This bill 
takes account of increased educational costs and carries out in practice the 
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original intent of the Congress to assist the veteran in acquiring an education. 
;. HE. R. 9235 treats all veterans alike It treats all colleges alike. Under 
s bi all single full-time veterans will continue to receive for each month in 
‘ $110 for subsistence \ collegiate-grade institutions will receive S30 
as a wst-of-education grant and this will be credited toward tuition or fees. 
visions make Public Law 550 a fairer law. 











a ‘ ges the veteran’s freedom of choice in the selection of a 
‘ eg Urban institutions seem to have a disproportionate share of commuting 
Korea eterans By increasing financial benefits, the veteran will be better 
al sider resideutia olleges and thus be less restricted to institutions 
ne: his home For a simil reason, the bill also should relieve some of the 
dr: ipon the scholarship funds of private colleges 
5. H. R. 9235, by providing direct payment to institutions, helps to keep edu 
itional performance high and relieves the local and state taxpayer from the 


additional costs caused by an increase in veteran enrollment in publicly sup 


6. H. R 





5 provides for direct institutional payment without the need of 


time consuming contract negotiations At present, all colleges receive $1 per 
veteran per month for maintaining attendance records. This is done without 
contract negotiation The proposed bill operates the same way Only the 


amount to be paid would be changed 

7. H. R. 9235 arose from a joint effort by many educational organizations 

present a united front in regard to corrective legislation pertaining to Korean 
veterans It is the result of long and tireless efforts to prepare a bill that would 
avoid the evils of previous legislation. While it may not be a perfect solu 
tion, it is a significant step in the right direction It is fair to the veteran, 
to all classes of educational institutions, and provides a pattern for future ref- 
erence in respect to veteran legislation 

Undoubtedly, it is the cumulative force of these reasons which explains the 
results of the latest American Council on Education survey on the matter. 
Out of a total of 634 universities and colleges replying to the council's inquiry, 
2 (71.3 percent) urged the enactment of H. R. 9235. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that of a total of 2183 schools under public control 97 (45.5 percent) 


favored H $y205-) This statistic ontradicts the allegation that H R. 9235 
is Class legislation for the benefit of private schools alone 

This exnre ion of opinions so manv university and college administra- 
tors is not hasty, selfish design to try to have the Federal Government bail 


out the colleges during this period of serious financial crisis. On the contrary, 
these administrators repeatedly have refused to express their opinions on 
Public Law 550 until sufficient experience with it warranted an objective, bal 
anced appraisal of its impact upon higher education. It is their judgment now 
that Public Law 550 should be amended along the lines proposed in H. R. 92 
as a means to promote a greater degree of justice and equity in the law’s 
administration 

May I reqnest that this letter be included in the record of the public hearings 
on H. R. 9235 

You may be sure of my gratitude for your attention to this letter 





Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Director. De partment of Education 


Sra MENT BY CONGKESSM | Sr EY, OTH ISTRICT, CALIFORNIA, 
IN SupPort oF H. R, 9235 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, after almost 2 years of 

experience with the operation of Public Law 550, the Korean GI bill, I believe 

the testimony the subcommittee has taken and will take during the current 

hearings on H. R. 9235 would be ample justification for many of us to say “I 

told you so.” That is not, however, my purpose in supporting Congressman 





Springer’s renewed effort to amend Public Law 550 to provide for direct pay- 
ments to educational institutions to cover at least a part of GI students’ tui- 
tion costs. My concern at this point is simply to urge that the injustice done to 
private schools under the terms of the law as enacted should now be remedied. 

At the time the Korean GI bill passed the 82d Congress I was in complete 
agreement with the purpose of efforts by Congressman Teague and the other 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee to write legislation which would 
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protect against the abuses which had developed under the Public Law 346 pre 
gram after World War II 1 felt, as did the committee, that both the U1 
States taxpayer and the ex-Gl student should be given guaranties that 


unscrupulous operators of get-rich-quick schools could not again take ady 





age of veterans’ education programs at the taxpayers’ expense and with 
risk that the veteran students were not getting the type of education to which 


they were entitled. However, I did oppose lumping both tuition and subsistence 
benefits in one direct payment to the veteran on the ground that this system 
would inevitably discriminate against private educational institutions through 
au process of natural selection. The ex-GI would naturally select a school where 
his tuition expense would be kept to a minimum. Just as naturally, this factor 
would tend to cause him to enroll in public tax-supported institutions which do 
not have to depend on tuition income. 

On those grounds I did everything I could to support the efforts of Congress 
gan Springer to amend the bill in the House, and the later efforts which resulted 
in amending the bill in the Senate. I felt that it was unfortunate that the 
conferees on the bill eliminated the Senate amendment with the result that 
Public Law 550 was enacted in its present form 

My primary interest in this matter stems from the fact that the differ 








ential between tuition payments at public and private institutions of higher 
learning in California is probably higher than in almost any other State With 
that fact n mind, representatives of California’s private college an ull 
versities contended during the consideration of Pub La oo) that the effect 
of the system of direct payments to veterans covering both tuition and sub 


sistence would be to deprive them of an eve larger share of enrollment 
under the Korean GI bill than would be the case n other States where State 
ustitutions charged tuition fees more nearly comparable to those in private 
schools The subcommittee is familiar with the results of the survey co 
ducted by the Office of Education into comparable enrollments of first-time 


students under Public Law 550, and of first-time nonveteran students, as 


between private and public schools of higher learning. On a nationwide basis 
that survey shows that the percentage of Korean veterans he ave enrolled 
in public colleges and universities is 4.4 percent greater than is the se with 
nonveterans. That shift in enrollment certainly justified another look at the 


present system of payments under the Korean GI bill, even on the assumption 
that the shift is uniform and affects all private schools equally 








However, I have asked for and received from the Office f Education some 
figures which show how much mo: rastic the effect on private-school enroll 
ment in California has been as compared to the situation indicated in the 
overall survey In the fall of 1953, 12,031 students were enrolled in California 
colleges and universities under Public Law 346, the World War IT bi Of 
these 4,906 enrolled in the State’s public schools and 7,125 in private istit 
tions At the same time there were 15,348 students enrolled under Publis 
Law 550, the Korean GI bill Of these students, 12.803 entered State 


supported schools and only 2.540 enrolled in the privately operated colleges o1 


universities Expressed in terms of percentages, World War II veteran st 
dents whose tuition is paid directly to the schoois by the Veterans Adminis 
tration, chose in 59.2 percent of the cases to attend a private school. Of those 
students who enrolled under the Korean GI bill. where the student himself 
pays the tuition from his allotment, only 16.5 percent entered the tuition 
supported private institutions Certain outside factors, such as the fact that 

greater percentage of World War II entitled students are doing graduate 
work, may explain a part of this terrific percentage shift in enrollments from 
the private to the public stitutions. I don’t think there can be any question 
however, but that the fact that Public Law 550 required the GI student to 
deduct tuition costs from his monthly allowance is primarily responsible for 
the loss of potential enrollment in private schools. What the law now does, 
in effect, is to penalize the student who must or prefers to attend a school 
charging a higher tuition rate 

The Office of Edneation has also supplied me ith data on enrollments of 
nonveteran male students in California schools at the college level. This data 
is possibly more closely comparable with that for the Public Law 550 students, 
since the age levels of these students are undoubtedly more nearly the same 
as the Korean GI’s than are the World War II vets now in school. Presum 
ably, therefore, their course requirements and their consequent choice of schools 
would also be more nearly the same. In the fall of 1953, California colleges 
and universities had 119,915 nonveteran male students enrolled. Of these, 
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or 77 percent were in the public institutions and only 27,536 or 23 
percent enrolled in private schools. Recalling that only 16.5 percent of the 
Korean GI students selected schools not supported by the State, it would 
appear that even where tuition costs must come from the student’s own pccket 
in both cases, the comparison shows that Public Law 550 students are very 
markedly more inclined to select the low-fee public school. 

There is one other point in connection with this problem which I should 
like to call to the subcommittee’s attention. Father William Dunne, president 
of the University of San Francisco, my own alma mater, has written me urging 
that Congressman Springer’s bill be acted on favorably. The concluding para- 
graph of his letter reads as follows: 

“T would like also to point out that encouraging veterans to go to our State 
colleges and universities is not an unmixed blessing even for them. The tax 
burden on our California citizens increases every time another student chooses 
a State college I think it highly proper that the Federal laws do what they 
can to make it possible for veterans to have a free choice between private and 
State institutions. The Springer amendment is a step in the right direction. 
I would ask you not only to vote in favor of it, but to do all in your power 
to encourage other Members of the House to vote for it In doing so, I am 
sincerely convinced you will be doing something which will be of great help 
to the veterans themselves, to private colleges and universities, and to the State 








niversities as well.” 

As Father Dunne indicates, every increase in enrollment in a tax-supported 
chool imposes an increased burden on the taxpayer In California, where 
resident student fees are held to an absolute minimum, the figures show that 
12,083 students entered tax-supported colleges or universities under Public 
Law 550 in the fall of 1953. Unquestionably a large percentage of these stu- 
dents would not have done so were it not for the encouragement provided by 
the Federal program. Under Public Law 346, the World War II bill, the State 
vas permitted to receive from the Veteran’s Administration for its resident 
GI students the same amount in tuition as is normally charged to nonresidents. 
Thus, the action of the Federal Government in causing an abnormal increase 


n enroll t was compensated for in part. Public Law 550, as now in effect, 
places the burden back on the State and its taxpayers. The practical effect 
s that the United States is discharging its obligation to GI’s by imposing 
ncreased xes on the States whose public institutions of higher learning do 
not attempt meet operating costs from tuition charges If not unconstitu 

al it is certainly unjust. That injustice should be remedied by the passage 


of H. R. 9235 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity the subcommittee has granted 


to me of presenting this statement I feel sure that once the discriminatory 
aspect f Public Law 550 are fully understood by all concerned, opposition 
to its amendment will be much less serious than it was at the time of enact- 
ment For my own State, I believe that the injustice to our private colleges 
and universities and to the California taxpayer is clearly evident on the basis 
of the experience of the past 2 years. I, therefore, urge very strongly that 
HT. R. 9235 be favorably reported 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Ortn E. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 


STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Chairman, I was unable to attend any of the hearings on H. R. 9235, 
since I was in the hospital with an acute illness. 

I regret that I have not been able to attend the hearings, for after reading the 
testimony, I find it replete with assertions, suppositions, and discussions which 
in many instances cannot be supported by fact I am sorry that I was not 
present to develop some of these points during the testimony of the witnesses. 
Witnesses favoring the bill have been unanimous in assertions that Public Law 
550 as it now operates is causing an abnormal distribution of Korean veteran 
students in favor of public, tax-supported schools. The only comprehensive 
data on the subject has been provided by the United States Office of Education 
as a result of two surveys conducted to determine the patterns of distribution 
of first-time male Korean veteran students as compared with first-time male 
nonveteran students. 

The criteria used by the Office of Education in determining whether the 
enrollment trends of Korean veterans are normal has been the enrollment trend 
of nonveteran students. I understand that the questionnaire which adduced 





Be 
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the information on which the Office of Education statistics are based was co- 
ordinated and approved by all the major educational associations, including 
the Association of American Colleges, before it was sent out. The Commissioner 
of Education stated, both in the report accompanying release of the statistical 
data and in his testimony, that in the opinion of the Office of Education the 
operation of Public Law 550 is having no significant effect on distributions 
of students between public and private colleges. 

Witnesses favoring H. R. 9235 have been unanimous in ignoring the statistics 
of the Office of Education and have produced their own or fragments of the 
Office of Education survey in an effort to support the contentions which cannnot 
be supported by impartial use of the Office of Education statistics. Witnesses 
representing the Association of American Colleges and certain member insti- 
tutions have made the following generalizations which, in my opinion, cannot 
be supported on the basis of the factual data available: 

“Dr. Totiey. The effect of the law is to enlarge and magnify the imbalance 
between public and private institutions and in that sense it is not fair to either 
the veteran or the college. . 

“Mr. BENEZET. We believe that a veterans’ bill which shunts most veterans 
to tax schools rather than private schools is not, afver all an equitable bill 
in the American tradition of parallel independent and public colleges. 

“Dr. Dirks. Public Law 550 encourages some imbalance betwen tax-supported 
and non-tax-supported institutions. There will probably be some such im- 
balance but we should not favor, we feel, a Federal law that encourages or 
unduly hastens imbalance. 

“Father Frynn. Therefore, Mr. Chairman we wish to say, that since it is 
our feeling that the present legislation quite unwittingly, since we know that 
it was arrived at after careful study, after long months of study, but quite 
unwittingly is hurting the moral and spiritual fabric of our country.” 

These generalizations cannot be supported by impartial application of the 
factual data at hand. The Office of Education has conducted two surveys in 
an effort to determine enrollment trends of Korean terans as compared with 
nonveterans. It has been generally agreed that comparisons between first- 
time male students will produce the most reasonable basis for study. The 
first survey conducted by the Office of Education was published in January 
1953. Table 2 of the Office of Education report was a comparison of enroll- 
ments of male freshman Korean students with male freshman nonveteran 
students. That survey showed that public institutions enjoyed an advantage 
of 5.6 percent when freshman Korean veteran enrollments were compared with 
freshman nonveteran enrollments. The second survey conducted by the 
Office of Education in the fall of 1953, involving freshman or first-time students, 
demonstrates a very significant trend in favor of private institutions. When 


comparing all first-time male students (full-time and part-time) it was found 
that private institutions actually enrolled six-tenths of 1 percent more Korean 
freshmen than their proportionate share of nonveteran freshmen In other 


words, there has been a shift in Korean freshman enrollments toward private 
institutions of 5 percent in 1 school year. 

If experience in the World War II program is any guide, we may expect this 
same trend to continue. In 1947, the distribution of veteran and nonveteran 
students between public and private institutions was almost identical. At that 
time public institutions enjoyed a slight advantage of two-tenths of 1 percent. 
The enrollment trend was toward private institutions at the rate of about 2 
percent per year. In 1952, at the peak of veteran enrollments, the trend was 
definitely in favor of the private institutions: 47.7 percent of the enrollment of 
private institutions were nonveteran students as compared with 59.4 percent 
veteran students. In other words, at a time when over 2 million veterans were 
enrolled in training, private institutions enjoyed an advantage of 11.7 percent. 
At that time no great clamor was raised regarding the imbalance of distribution 
of students between public and private institutions. It seems that the issue be- 
comes a serious one only when private colleges lose the distinct advantage which 
they have enjoyed, since certainly it cannot be contended that on a national 
basis the private colleges are at a disadvantage in enrolling veteran students. 

The spokesman for the Association of American Colleges expressed the opinion 
that the only significant figure in the Office of Education survey was the figure 
relating to full-time students. It seems most difficult to justify this personal 
opinion. One might as easily say that the only significant figure is the figure 
relating to part-time students. In this instance, the private institutions enjoy a 
very large advantage of 22.9 percent in the enrollment of part-time students. It 
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is errone s, of Course, to choose any fragment of veteran population and base 
assumptions on the trends established by that fragment. The significant figure 
i ible indicates that on a national basis, considering all first-time students 
full-time and part-time) the distribution is normal with a slight advantage of 
0.6 percent being enjoyed by private colleges 

If fragmentary usage of Office of Education statistics is to be employed, one 
mig! rgue that the law should be changed to reduce veteran enrollments in 
arge urban private institutions A comparison was drawn between enrollments 


n the 15 educational institutions making up the original emergency committee to 
amend the Korean GI bill as compared with the State university or land-grant 
college in the respective States of the institutions. It was shown that the 
private controlled urban institutions enjoy an advantage of 4.8 percent in re- 
cruiting veterans. By making a comparison between specific instiutions, a more 
distorted picture may be obtained. For instance, the University of Denver, a 
private institution, had a percentage of 46.5 percent Korean veterans, as com 
pared with 6.9 percent in the Colorado A. and M. College. Tulane University 


of Louisiana had an enrollment of 22.3 percent Korean veterans as compared with 
9.2 percent in Louisiana State University Millikin University had an enrollment 
of 17 percent Korean veteraus as compared with 9.7 percent in the University of 
Ilin It is erroneous, of course, to use fragmentary data in an effort to sup- 
port generalities. 

Che hole discussion of distributions of students between public and private 
sehen must be considered in light of the expressed intent of Congress in pass- 


the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 The report of the 
itee contains the following statement: 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the educational title of the bill 








gram for benefit to veterans * This committee and the Congress 
is mainly concerned with the veteran and not with any benefit which might 
fl to schools or others as a result of enactment of this legislation 

Moreover, it is emphasized that the purpose of the committee is not to equalize 
educational opportunities for the veteran population. * = 

No great concern was exhibited by educational groups, and particularly the 
A iation of American Colleges, during the World War II program when 





mlance of distribution of veteran students ran heavily in favor of pri 

te colleges: therefore, I see no great reason for being concerned because pri 
vate colleges do not continue to enjoy a decided advantage, particularly when 
authoritative figures show an equitable distribution of students between public 
and private schools on a national basis 

I be ve that Dr. Francis Horn, president of Pratt Institute which is a small 
high-cost private school, Brooklyn, speaking for the Department of Higher Edu 

tion of the Natioual Education Association, has best characterized the con- 
tentions of certain private colleges that Public Law 559 should be a vehicle 
rv relief from the many problems which beset them 

‘Dr. Horn. One cannot, gentlemen, attribute to Public Law 550 the problems 
of public versus private institutions, urban versus rural, residential versus com- 

uting, large versus small I believe the veteran will seek the best education 
fe can get in terms of his own interests, objectives, and resources, and sound 
institutions need not fear for their enrollment or their future.” 

I would go even further and say that, as Dr. Horn has stated, Publie Law 
yO is not the cause of the many problems which beset all types of educational 


institutions and neither should it be looked to as the medium of solution of 
those problems The only purpose which the law is to serve, and I believe it 
ery r that purpose well, is the interest of the veteran 
ri} SCRIMI ORY ASPECT OF 
Every witness who appeared in opposition to the bill emphasized the dis 
natory aspect of the b The bill’s discrimination against about 40 per- 


cent of the veteran population attending educational institutions is obvious at 
first glance. The bill simply provides that a great increase will be granted 


for veterans attending college $30 mont’, or S270 a vear). while ignoring 
those veterans attending educational institutions below the college level I note 


that members of the committee repeated!y asked advocates of the bill how this 


ition was to be justified and no explanation was offered. One witness 





diserimir 


attempted to argue that because some of the schools below the college level 
ere profit schools a veteran attending those schools should not receive the extra 
benefit. The question of whether the school is public or private, profit or non 
profit, has nothing to do with the educational ambitions of the veteran attend- 
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ing. The veteran decides that a certain profit institution will serve his educa 
tional ambitions. The fact that the school may or may not make a profit has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of whether he is receiving fair treat 
ment as compared with the veteran enrolled in some other school. 

Public Law 550 now embodies a simple principle. It operates on the assump 
tion that all veterans have equal service and will receive an equal scholarship 
allowance from their Government to use as they see fit. This plan preserves 
the economic-factor in the choice of an educational institution by the veteran 


on the same basis as a nonveteran Nothing could be more grossly discriminatory 
than the proposed amendment which would pay extra subsidy to the veteran 
who, by personal choice or fortunate personal circumstances, is able to select 
one of the high-cost educational institutions Such a plan places a premium 


on selecting a high-cost institution, yet robs the veteran in meager circumstances 
of the privilege of saving on tuition and using his funds to meet other obliga 
tions In April, there were about 189,000 veterans enrolled in colleges and 
101,000 enrolled in schools below the college level. H. R. 9235 draws a distinct 
line between these two groups and proposes to pay an additional $270 a year to 
college veterans and pays nothing to veterans attending public or private in 
stitutions below the college level 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS WHICH WOULD BE CREATED BY H. R. 9235 


There has been considerable discussion as to the administrative problems in 
volved in administering the amendment The Veterans’ Administration, which 
should be the most competent agency to submit judgment on this point, made 
the following statement : 

“Attention is invited to the fact that the H. R. 9235 plan has complexities of its 
own which are not present in the package-payment plan which are capable of 
causing difficulty, both to the educational institutions and to the Government.’ 
I am content with the Veterans’ Administration’s opinion on this point. Cer 
tainly it cannot be argued that H. R. 9235 would be as complicated as Publi 
Law 346, and neither can it be shown, as contended by some witnesses, that the 
plan is extremely simple. With regard to administrative costs, it must be pointed 
out that if the bill involved added only 3 employees to each of the 76 Veterans 
Administration regional offices, at nominal salaries, the cost of these employees 
alone would exceed $1 million a year 

Under the amendment, it will be necessary for records to be maintained, dis 
tinguishing between credit courses and noncredit courses taken by the veteran 
The tuition grant payable in his behalf will be based on the number of credit 
courses which he takes and will be changed as he drops a course. This in itself 
will require an individual computation in many instances The plan could 
probably be administered in 1 of 2 different ways. The school could submit 
a single voucher or certification at the end of each semester for payment on all 
students. The computations of this voucher would involve distinetions in part 
time and full-time training, students who have dropped out, et The Veterans’ 
Administration would then be required to match the bills submitted in behalf 
of each individual veteran with its own records of entitlement Subsequently, 
a Treasury check would be paid and audits would be required to determine that 
evidence was present in the school to justify the billing. 

The other procedure might involve amending the certification now submitted 
monthly by the veteran and the schoo! to include all pertinent information about 
credit courses necessary to allow payment. Under this procedure, it would be 
necessary for the Veterans’ Administration employees to sort the hundreds of 
thousands of individual certifications submitted each month into groups attend 
ing particular schools. The partial scholarship grant would then be totaled 
in behalf of each school preparatory to making a payment at the end of a semes 
ter. Obviously, it would be necessary for the educational institution to maintain 
records which would support their certification on the student's attendance form 
Neither of these systems are impossible, but it is obvious that they do involve 
some complications and would result in additional personnel and increased costs, 


THE VETERAN’S EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM IS NOT A SUBSIDY PROGRAM FOR 


SCHOOLS 


Congress tried to make it clear in passing Public Law 550 that the bill was 


to be a veteran bill and not a bill subsidizing schools. Yet H. R. 9235 will actually 
result in Federal payments to certain educational institutions which will in no 
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way benefit the veteran student. It is estimated that the first year’s cost will 
be about $70 million. Between a third and a half of the amount will be paid 
directly to educational institutions, without any direct benefit to the veteran 
student Mhis can be considered nothing other than a Federal subsidy program 
to certain institutions of higher learning. If such a subsidy program is neces- 
sary. I do not favor camouflaging it as a veterans’ benefit program. In an effort 
to clarify the motives of the schools seeking the subsidy, I have written a letter 
to the president of the Association of American Colleges, urging a more forth- 
right stand on the issue. The letter appears below and I certainly hope that 
it will serve to distinguish between the demands of certain institutions of higher 
learning for Federal aid and the legitimate needs of veteran students 


JUNE 21, 1954. 
Dr. R. H. FrrzGeracp, 
President, Association o imerican Colleges, 
Care of University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
My Dear Dr. Firzgeratp: The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, providing educational entitlement for veterans with service during the 
Korean conflict, states its policy as follows 





4 the Act is for the purpose of providing vocational readjustment and 
restoring lost educational opportunities to those service men and women whose 
educational and vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by 
eason of active service in tn Armed Forces * and for the purpose 

cy ng such persons in attaining the educational and training status which 
they t normally have aspired to and obtained had they not served their 

unt Italic supplied. | 

I ! ing the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, the Congress 
clear emphasized its philosophy and intent in the legislation as follows: 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the educational title of the bill 
is a program for benefit to veterans. * * * This committee and the 
Congress is mainly concerned with the veteran and not with any benefit which 
might flow to schools or others as a result of enactment of this legislation. 

rhe committee emphasizes that it is not the intent of this legislation to 
establish a program which completely subsidizes the cost of the veteran's 
education or training 1 as well as his living costs 

MM er, it is « ed that the purpose of the committee is not to 

alize educational opportunities for the veteran population, but rather to 
provide sistance which would help a veteran to follow the educational plan 


that he might have adopted had he never entered the Armed Forces.” [Italic 
supplied 

Congress implemented the policies expressed above by granting an equal 
cholarship allowance to all eligible veterans, thus preserving the economic 
as a consideration in selection of a school for the veteran and nonveteran 
alike 
Association of American Colleges has made a determined attempt to 
the pay and benefit provisions of the law. This effort has resulted in 
prolonged hearings before the Subcommittee on Education and Training of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, during which spokesmen for the association of 
American Colleges and member institutions urged passage of H. R. 9235. The 
bill would amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to provide 
for an educational cost grant to institutions of higher learning in the amount 
f $30 per month per student. This payment would be in addition to the 
education and training allowance which the veteran now receives. H. R. 9235, 
if enacted, would provide a direct subsidy from the Federal Government to 
many educational institutions in amounts up to $30 per student per month. 
In other instances where the tuition exceeds $30 per month, veteran students 
would profit by $380 per month in excess of the rates presently received. 

Spokesmen for the Association of American Colleges justified support of the 
amendment on the basis that certain small, high-cost institutions are not 
receiving a sufficient number of Korean veteran students and are in financial 
diffi ulty 

Arguments supporting the amendment have been advanced in spite of the 
report of the United States Office of Education, based on its most recent 
survey, that the operation of the act is having little or no significant effect 
on normal distributions of students between public and private and low-cost 
and high-cost schools. The Office of Education has reported that if all first- 
time male students (full-time and part-time) are considered, private colleges 
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and universities actually enjoy a slight advantage of 0.6 percent in recruiting 
Korean veteran students. 

In substance, the Association of American Colleges and its member schools 
are advocating direct Federal subsidies to certain colleges and universities and 
are advocating that the total benefit paid in behalf of a veteran who chooses a 
high-cost college or university be raised substantially above the amount in 
behalf of other veterans. The amendment would discriminate between various 
classes of veterans, in that it would remove the economic factor which now 
confronts the veteran in the choice of a school and place the high-cost college 
and university in a position to enroll Korean veteran students who otherwise 
would not enroll in the school. 

It has been estimated that the amendment would cost $70 million for the 
first year and more in later years. The cost is divided about equally between 
direct subsidies to certain schools and enrollment subsidies to students 

The effect of the proposed amendment will be to sharply increase the cost 
of the veterans’ education program without direct benefit, in many instances, 
to veterans It will create a Federal aid-to-education program in the guise of 
a veterans’ benefit. ‘ 

In view of the serious realinement of policy suggested by the amendment and 
its advocates, I wish to urge a more forthright course of action. If the Asso 
ciation of American Colleges believes that subsidies must be paid directly to 
educational institutions of higher learning by the Federal Government and that 
Federal funds Must be pair on an unequal basis to students to create enroll 
ment incentive and financial relief for certain categories of colleges, then it 
seems that the issue should be dealt with on its own merits. I am, therefore, 
requesting that the Association of American Colleges convene its governing 
body at the earliest possible time or take a poll of its individual members and 
advise me whether the association is now taking the position that it is necessary 
for educational institutions of higher learning to— 

(1) Receive direct aid in the form of subsidies from the Federal Government, 
and 

(2) Whether Federal funds are to be expended to subsidize enrollment in 
certain colleges for the express purpose of influencing the students’ choice of 
an educational institution by removal of the economic factor. 

If the organization’s governing body, or a majority of its members, feels 
that these policies are justified and will communicate an affirmation of this 
position to me, I will prepare a bill to be introduced in the Congress which will 
provide for a Federal subsidy payable directly to the school in behalf of each 
student attending proprietary nonprofit, non-tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and I will do all that I can to obtain consideration 
by the proper committee. 

Let me make it clear that I do not favor Federal subsidy to higher educa- 
tion, either in the guise of a veterans’ benefit or through a direct grant program, 
but the plan which I have suggested above has the merit of restoring a certain 
amount of integrity to the controversy and will bring about consideration of 
the policy advocated by the Association of American Colleges on its merits and 
should bring to an end the attempt which is now being made to secure Federal 
aid to certain segments of higher education in the guise of a veterans’ benefit. 

The plan which I have suggested would result in forthright consideration of 
the association’s demands for Federal aid and, at the same time, would elimi- 
nate the threat H. R. 9235 is posing to the veterans’ education and training 
program, which, if enacted, can only result in disruption to the program, ex- 
cessive and unnecessary costs, and gross discrimination among veterans. 

Very truly yours, 
Orin E. TEAGUE, Congressman. 


ARE ALLOWANCES FOR VETERANS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 TOO LOW? 


Several veteran students appeared before the committee and testified that in 
their opinion they do not receive enough support from Public Law 550. The 
spokesman for the Association of American Colleges implied that the bill is not 
generous enough. In passing Public Law 550, the Congress made the following 
statement : 

“The committee emphasizes that it is not the intent of this legislation to 
establish a program which completely subsidizes the cost of the veteran’s educa- 
tion or training program as well as his living costs.” 
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\ veteran with 24 months’ service accrues entitlement to a scholarship of from 
$4,000 to $6,000, depending on the number of his dependents. He actually accrues 
about $160 a month in educational scholarship for each month he is in service. 
It is very difficult to argue that this plan is less than generous. I cannot accept 
the assumption that the veteran is helpless and should not make some plans for 
self-assistance Since institutions of higher learning have been in existence 
students have been attending through assistance from their parents, their wives, 
their relatives, loans, outside employment, summer employment, and scholarship 
grants from educational institutions. It has always been recognized that there is 
a great deal of merit in requiring some contribution from the student. A great 
many indulgent parents have been disappointed by giving their children too 
much and seeing them fail to apply themselves in a businesslike fashion. It 
takes only a little additional effort for a veteran to complete a college course with 
the scholarship now available. It is my personal opinion that the present rates 
are adequate and that there is as much danger in paying too much as there is in 
paving too little. My mind, on the subject of the veteran’s allowance, is open; 
however, if that subject is to come under consideration it should be considered 
on its own merits and should not be confused with the ambitions of certain 
colleges to obtain Federal aid, grants, or preferential position which might 
guarantee them excessive veteran enrollments. 

\ veteran student appearing in support of the bill advanced the following novel 
argument 

In my own case, I feel that with $110 I am worse off than I was with none be- 
cause with $110 I can almost make it and with none I knew I couldn’t and I 
wouldn't even consider it.” 

The veteran’s presence at the hearings points up the foolishness of his argu- 


ment. He testified that he was his junior year at a relatively high-cost institu- 
tion and was doing quite well He also talked about his desires to get married, 
Which apparently he is confusing ith his educational needs. 


WIDESPREAD OPPOSITION TO H. R. 9235 


A survey of the opposition to H. R. 9235 gives a very good indication of the 
merits of the legislation. The bill is presented as a veterans’ benefit bill, yet it 
is significant to note that no veteran organization appeared in support of the 
bill. Two veteran organizations, the VF W and AMVETS, appeared in opposition 
to the bill. The four governmental departments who have had wide experience 
in the veterans’ education and training program joined together in opposition to 
the bill. The Veterans’ Administration, Office of Education, Bureau of the Bud- 
get, und General Accounting Office have all filed negative reports and appeared in 
opposition to the bill. The following national educational organizations have 
registered opposition to the bill: 


Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 

Department of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Vocational Association 

National Federation of Private School Associations 

National Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Association of State Approval Agencies 


The following organizations have been recorded in a poll as being in opposition 
to the amendment; however, they did not appear to testify. 


Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
National Association of State Universities 

State Universities Association 


(Whereupon, at 12:29 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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